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Obituaries 


M, 


Professor B.N.Puri 
(1916-1996) 


Bom on 25 January^ 1916, Dr. Baij Math Puri pasfs^ 
hisM .A. andLL.B. from Luc kaow University in 1937 and 
1939, respecrively. He took m 1944 training in Field 
Archaeology under Sir Morlimcr Whee ler frinu Aichaeo- 
logica] Training School at Ta^tila- He joined ^ Lecturer 
in Ancient indiao History and rose to ihe position of 
Professor and Head oflhc Department in Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity. From 1961 to 1971, be was Priifessor in the 
National Academy of Administnilion and used Ws time at 
iJie Academy to add lo his publicalions. His fim bgotc in 
Hindi - Purorarlvn Vijiwwo vms published in 1952 and in 
English - India in tke times of Patmjali in 1957. He has 
to his credit 32 books and numerous articles in differenl 
jouniala of the country imd abroad. His History of Gurjam 
Pratihams with a foreword by T Burrow, iiKfwi aa 
described by Early Creek Writers, India Milder the 
Kashmtas^ Secularism in Indian Ethos- elCn are a few 
outstanding pubticaiions. His last contribution was An- 
dent Indian Histariagraphy - A Bicentenary in 1994. 

Df. Puri loved lo read biographies and autobiogra¬ 
phies. music and poetry and also religious texts. In hii 
own words 'Both God and religion are ftrmly integrated in 
my 1 ife. 1 have deriv«i great solace from both. My mligioii 
IS universal in the sense that 1 have idwnys weScpmcd 
anything and everything from any quarter which I find 
interesting and helpful'. 

Dr. Puri is no more with us but his image with Ikee 
piece suit, a bag* astylistic felt hot, and an umbrella will 
always haunt all bis admirers, students^ friends and col- 
leagues for all time lo come. 


Shantumm Bhaldiandm Deo 
(1923^ I9M) 

Bom on 9th June 1923 at Talegaon Dhandhcrc, Dist. 
Pune. Prof. Deo hod his early education at Pune and 
graduated from Fergusson College and took hU M-A., tn 
Pali and Ardhainagadi from Bombay University in 1947. 
Herw^sved his Pit D, on Jain in Monachism Emm Inscrip¬ 
tions and Literature from Bombay University in 1952. 

Beginning his career tn the Deccan college as a 
Lecturer, He rose to the highestpoaitioii of Oimciorof the 
organizunicm whtch he held till his reiirefneht in 19&5. In 
between be had been out of the Dcccau College to become 
the Professor of Ancient Indian Histoiy and Culture at the 
Trihhuvan Univefsi^, Kitiimandu, and Professor and 
Head of the Department. Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology. Nagpur Univmily. Nagpur. 

After his retiremeoi in July. 1985. be served as 
Director B.L, Institute of Indology, Delhi for a year and 
later worked on ICHR Projects under Senior fellowship 
scheme. 

In his long academic eareeri Deo had visited many 
foreign countries sttcli as USA. K., USSR and continen¬ 
tal Europe for delivering lectures and pniticipadng in 
seminars and conferences. Prof Deo has more than 35 
books (some jointly written) and excavation Reports and 
hundreds of research articles to his credit tn the fields of 
Archaeology, Ihdology and Indian Culture. 

The death of Prof Deo leaves a great void in the field 
of Archaeology and Culture which will be difficult to fill 
for y ears to come. 









Prof. Lakshmi Kant Tripathi 
(1952-1M5J 

Barn and brought up ai Unnao, a small disirict of 
Uttar Pradesh, Prof. Tripathi remained close to tus roots 
all h is life. He was a bright student eami ng his Bachelor* s 
degree from Agra University in 1st divisimu Banaias 
Hindu University drewhis attention as a centre ofSanskrit 
learning which he wished to take up for higher studies, 
insteadt he became a student of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology earning a degree with high 
marks and a prestigious rank in his batch. Almost imme^ 
dialely after, he started his career with a service id the 
Archaeologieal Survey of India, New Delhi. But later 
joined iJie Banaras Hindu University as a Lecturer. He 
continued to serve this Institute liJl his last days. He 
appeared lopo&sess grit and petseverence ofpuipose right 
friim his earJy days of his career, This manifested itself 
throughout hia life, paving a way upto the high post of 
Readership of Banaras Hindu University, the very institu¬ 
tion where he was ooce a sludmit. He had also held other 
administrative posiiJons like ihc Headship of the Depart¬ 
ment of AIHC A Archeology and Deanship of the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts of Banaras Hindu University. 

He had organised a number of national and interna¬ 
tional seminars, conferences and workshops. Between 
1985 and 1992, he had organised about nine academic 
meets of various dimensions. His mtemational seminar 
on the Buddhist Stapa in India and South-East Asia at 
B.H.U had allracted scholars of An and Arcinteennr 
from different parts of the world. 

The field of AIHC A Archaeology will miss his 
thundering invocations, refutations and assertions in course 
of discussions during the serainaR and conferences. He 
generated healed debates, inspired enthusiastic participa¬ 
tion into otherwise dull academic diseii«i nns 


Sits Ram Tripathi 
(1907-1996) 

Pi Sita Ram Tripathi was an ^losllt of Sanskrit 
learning and an embodiment of Indian cul ture. He was a 
tine scholar pursuing knowledge for the sake of knowl¬ 
edge. dedicating hiinsetf to ancient Sanskrit tests without 
the slightest expectations of returns of any kind. There 
would scarcely be a text or coiruricntary in Sanskrit or 
regional language on Mahabhanita, Gka and Bhagvaia 
Mahapurona which he has nd gone through with a thor¬ 
oughness of dedicated scholar. In the line of dw older 
generations of scholars of Varanasi, be was known to be 
an authority on Sanskrit grammar and perhaps the most 
profound scholar on Bhagvaia Mahapurana and the 
Bhagwat Gita. He virtually knew these texts by heart and 
a deep understanding of the meaning and implications of 
the complex vetoes. 


His passing away has lefts void in Sanskrit learning. 


His exclusive qualities caught the attention of Pt 
hfadon Mohan Malaviyajs. the founder of Banaras Hindu 
University. He groomed him for imparting itioral-spirituol 
training to die young students. Sita Rom Tripathi wa.s 
eoinistcd with the job of (eachiog this subject to the 
aspiring graduates of B.H.U, fur decades. The number of # 

itudenls whom be taught was so large wherever he went 
be was recognised by his old students. His kindly and 
inspiring personality of a true teacher had won him affec¬ 
tionate regards fiom this large population of students. 
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Number 26 


Editor^fes^ 

Pumrattva No.26 is placed here. We have tried to acconuiiodate as many &ticbs as we cotUd; we Wish we hadniore 
rioaacial sirppciii Ifi incltide snore pages Ln. die present issue. We hope to able to do it from the next number. 



1995-96 


The Board of Munagemenl of the Society has selected Dr. Y.D. Sbama, former I>epiity Director GecieraK 
ArchDeoliigtcaf Survey of India, for the 'V.S. Wakaokor Award for ExcelJence in Field Arcbaccilogy’ for the block year 
1995-1996- We Lake this oppcrtutiiLy of felkiuiting him. The award wilt be cooferred oi^ him on the 24th of Nov. 1996 
m the ioaugural function of the fonbconiitig Aoauai Conference of the Society. 


This year we are holdiiig the XXX Annual Conference of ihe tridian Archaeol Epical Socie^ in the premises of the 
Society; we are thus 30 yeor^i old as of now,. ; die Society was founded in 1967 al the Baiwa-s Hindu University by Prof. 
A.K. Narain and his cclleagues. Ihe con fercncc is being held for the ftrsttune in the pfemises of the Society which sboul d 
give a great sense of satisfaction and achie vement to all of us. Thus became possible, as we all know, solely due to the 
generous gesture ofmahina the I and available to ns by the late Dr. Devahmi.and the Late Prof. Si nghal^ her husband. 

During these three decades w^hftl we have achieved is cominon knowledge; the achievcmetiLshavc been very modest 
indeed, mnialy due to the lack of adequate ftoaoces to .support the puhlicadoo and training progjunnies. There has been 
a suggesdon to get the publications made by private publishers. We have been doing it. more than a doscen dde$ have 
appeared by this system, bul it has not brought cither any cfcdjt to the Society or any notable financial earnings. To pul 
our puMicatiPO prograrnine on a viable footing we need a sum of five to ten Inkhs nqms as leyolving fund so that the 
programme of our publications does not feci any fmaucml ertmeh- To begin with, we are planning a series of books of 
about IQO pages each. 


From 1997 onwards wc arc also planning la siait a few teaching and training programmes on archaeology, urt and 
other cognate subjects, of course, depending upon the availobilily of funds and the human resource. 

Unfortunately, wc could not start our major building in spile ofourbcsteffoits; may he 1997turns out to be the lucky 
year in this regard. We are trying our best to enlist the support of our weU-wisbers. 


In the publication of this number miuiy people have helped us tn many ways. We are extremely thankful lo our 
Assistant Editors for their untiring efforts in finalising the manuscript for the press. Shri Ash wan i Asthana has further 
helped tis in formalting the entire manuscript in Society ' s own computer along with Shri Rokesh, our office in-charge- 
Bui, for these two present issue could not have been printed. 

We thank the Director Geoernlp Anchaeolcsgical Survey of Indio, and the Chaitmon, ICHR. for the financial 
assistance they gave to us for die puhlicatiou of this number. 

Finally, we thank Dr. S-P- Gupta our Chairmafi, who has, during the last two decodes, done more than anyone else 
in the country to serve the cause of fodtan arcliaedlogy through non-governtticnlnl agencies. 
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Faunal Quantification : Review of New Trends 


P.P, JOGLEKAK* 


Archnno2oo1ngy. other sist^ disciplines such as 

paloeontology, palaeobotnny and paJynology, is in i he 
process of using postulates or aJtiomi based on inaih- 
emolical foundations and thus is mctcasittgly depending 
on numetkal methods leading lo ^iiantiricatioo {use of 

ll is nece^ory lo follow changes in the faunal quan- 
lificaLjon by looking at two allied disciplines — 
palaeonlolngy aod archacozoology — which work on 
animal remains yet which have iheir roots in difTejent 
disciplines - biology and socM science' respectively* A 
complete review of the trends ht qtmnufi cation is required 
since the Available commentaries/parls of reviews are 
isolated, inadequate and not comprehensive. Quaniilica- 
tion IS notjustthc use of numbers orpercentaies. Neither 
is it restricted to the measuremenls of taxoncMuc abun' 
donee nor to bones. Quantification is an application of 
statfstica] tools along with the associated tbeorie:$ and 
logical conslnicts. 

The aim of this paper is lo provide a review of the 
general trends in fauna] quontincation, with on emphasis 
on recent devetopments in the techniques and concepts in 
archacoiooldgy as well ^ review the position of Indian 
archaeozoology in these recent developments, 

Developmeiit in Patoeonlcilofiy 

Since the early work of Romer and Prince (1940), 
many palaeontologists have attempted the use of sutisti- 
cal techniques. An impcrtont methodological problem tn 
pafaeontology Ls» how to compare the faunal list from two 


or more sites. Many indices of faunal similoriLy ore 
available and they are used routinely in palaeontology 
e,g~ Jacquard coefficienL and Dice cocHlcient (Emllow 
I979J 

Many maLhematical techniques have been used with 
remarkable success in order to compare measurements 
taken on fosslb. A review of palaeontoLogicat literature 
reveals that palaeontologists have gone beyond the initial 
phase of “just appllcalioo" and are now fully furnished 
with the necessary mathenmtical mocklB to interpret the 
outcome qf mathematical techniques. 

DevelopmcfiCa in Arehacozoology 

During the early days of archaeozoological wqtk, 
often the malcrial was discarded without realign g its 
scientific poientia!. Many times^ thes^dy was confined 
only Lo ihe best preserve specimeos. Obviously, the role 
of quantlftcation was yet to be perceived. 

The geneml pauem of arehoeazoological rescareh tn 
the direction of quontiftcoiion has always been to resolve 
ibe follDwtng prctblems: (aj represem taxonomk richness 
of variems species^ (b) ageing and sexing, and (c) eslitna^ 
lion of the body-size using the bones from archaeological 
contexts. 

Measures of Taxonomic Abundanee 

Quantification of fpunul rcmainsHicscribing animal 
bones using numbers is widely used in arehaeozoology. 
Several methods of counting bones ore avaiKoble. Like 


^Deccan College. Pune 
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simpk nttmbcr oF ihe Edenlirifthle ^pecinums THTSP); 
i:alE:ulalions of Minimum Nidtibcr af indi viduiils (MNjl 
nr its varlDots sudi us the Minimum Number of Animal 
Units (MAU) and the Modified general Utility Index 
(MGU); nnd the weight method. 

All these methods have iTihereni advantage&as well ns 
disadvnntngcs. None of the ubove methods is krror proof 
and thus use oFei ther of tliem or acomhi nation has became 
indispensable in tnodem faunal studies^ because they 
provide the necessaiy objective frame of reference to 
compare faiuiai assemblages from differenl sites, 

Scrioiis objections are being mised against all these 
methods based on the study of taphonomy and human 
behaviour. Several behavioural and laphrniDinjc factors 
such as the ptiju-dcpositional prt^ivDtion cemditions are 
likely to aJfoci the survival p.ulmbility of a bane. This is 
obvious because the sample p^usses tbitHigh a variety of 
stages before tt reaches ihc archacoKoabpst for idctittfi- 
caiion and subscijiirnt statisticitJ treatment. 

As early a.s the 1970s Oason (J972>ajid Uerpmann 
(1973) pointed out the importance of not only the identi¬ 
fiable maierial, but also the unidentifiable fragments. 
These fragments if quantified can tell us about the repie- 
sentatives of the identified material. A rather different 
approach has been taken by During f t9S5,to solve 
the problem of hone material that cannot be assigned to 
species level- An eLab<ioilely discussed method of *Q- 
score has been proposed which k based cm principles of 
statistical sampling theory. 

It is necci^ajy to recognise that there cannot be any 
ultimate solution to the problems of depcKtiJon and the 
mlctferenceoftaphonomic factors. The situation docs not 
call for acute paciftsm. 

Perusal of the available lilerature on faunal reports in 
the Indian context reveals ihni ftjstly. in many of the 
puhlicaticns there b no mentinn of the anbnal remains 
found ai the site e,g. Pmkash - a ChaJeolilhic site m 
Mahamshirn. It is obvioudy unlikely that no bones were 
encoutitered during the excavation at Prtikash In many 
cases wc have nothing to work on and thus ihequcstion of 
quantification docs not arise. 


Secondly I several exuavaiion reports deal with elec¬ 
tive coHection-s. These type are of reparts just lists of tlie 
animal species found at the site e.g. George (|955t who 
studied ihe ammal remnins ai Nasik and Jorwe, has not 
mentioned about ihe quant lEy of bones recovered and 
analysed, Rao [1968 j has studied exs^tly 100 hone frag¬ 
ments (out of what loial quantity U not menLionedv Skah 
11968) in her study of bones from KiiundinyapiJira pren 
vided the trench-wise distribution of species eocountered. 
This was a significant fcalitre of her study. 

The reports of animal remains fnim Rangapur (Nath 
1963) and those from Ahar(Shalii 19691 are also important 
because the authors had gjvEn a detailed distribution of 
bunex in such a manner shat it could be re-analysed and 
quantilied. The animal remains m Kayatha studied by 
Alurf 1975 > indicate a new way of inlerpretatton of faunal 
daEa. Thomas (1977) xtofted adetoi led study of ostcometric 
as also the quantitative methuds in the faunal studies. His 
thesis on the Mesolithic sites ofBagor and Til warn and the 
Cholcolithic siites nf Prabhas Paion and Khan pur show 
several quantitative techniques used for drawitig conclu¬ 
sions atmui the ancient foed economy. 

A review of faunaJ reports published since 1980 show 
an increasing tendency to apply quantitative methods. Tlie 
study of fBunal remains at Inamgaon by Thofnas (1988) 
deserves special mention because of three reasons. Firstly ^ 
the report ha& d^lt with faunal quanlirication methods 
tike MNl NISP, Meat weighi of animals, etc, Secondly, 
the publication has given detailed spatial and temporal 
duflributionorbones. Thinlly, the report fins discussed the 
methods in detail; the reptjrt is a oompicbensive study of 
Clmlcoiithk fauna at Inamgaon. 

AgiUfi-Sexbg and Spedes Jdentificatirjn from 
Aninuit Bones 

Aging and sexing of hones uncarlhud at arehaeologi- 
cal sjifis arc two basic problems in archaco?;ool(^ical 
research. Using biometric methods, the first phalanges of 
cattk (of unknown breeds) were examined in t>rder to 
distinguish moles from femoJes. 

Bones of American bison (Bison bison) were exam¬ 
ined statistically by Skinner and Kaisen (1947) which 


fiTjuaj/ f?fNew Tr^mb 

Tcvcalc^ lhat sexes can he ^i^mated tin the basis of 
metapodial me 4 mlii?riient&. A simple index of brcadtli 
divitkd by length enable to separate males from females 
into two £Dne$. In tius cosct the separation of the 
sexes was dot: to the nature of die sample itself- Since 
American bison was in the wild form, there was no 
interference of castrated animals. However, this success 
encouraged other workers to look for such measurements 
that can achieve sex separation in the archaeological 
sampk. 

Zolkin (1960) used bone measurcmenls to separate 
the sexes in sheep and gonts. He used metapodia of sheep 
and goal to identify sc3w?s using metrical attributes, 

Higham (1969) clearly demonstrated that metrical 
indices can be used for ageing and sexing of ancient 
pnpulatiomeven if the sample size is juiound 15-20. This 
is an important contributipn. since it established that a 
sample as small as 15-20 is adequate 

A major stride towards applic^inns of metrical meth¬ 
ods in ajchBeo 7 -oology was taken by von den Driesch 
(I976)i W'hcn slic published A Gutiii ro rht MnuarMeni 
of Animal Bones from ArThneolugieni Sites, 'fhis was 
indeed of immense importance because it achieved 
standardisation in measurement procedures as can be 
seen from orchaeozoologicai lilcralwe of the post- 1976 
period. 

The most critical issues in archaco^oology ara, and 
have been^ the problciu of separating loosely related 
species as well os the separation of domestic/wild forms. 
A large number of publications are availabk in which 
bones measurements have been usesd with considerstbic 
success. The cuqius of literature on animal remains from 
Indian archaeological sites is largely devoid of such 
efforts except a few. 

Morphometry and EstimadcHi of Body Size 

The estimiUioii of the body-size or the stature uf 
ancient animals, has assumed impoitonce over the past 
few years. Estimating slorure of ancient domestic animals 
is especially important from the point of ancient onlinaj 
husbandry nd the domestkation process Th^ unit of body 


size is called Osteomciric Linear Unit (OLU)* This unit 
was used for the separation of closely related species, but 
its use has: been restricted to only tion-mammolion verte- 
braie fauna. For unknown reruns, bothaixhpeozciolcigists 
and paiacontologjts have not followed the method further. 

Krighi al Wilhers 

Metapodia] mcasurcmenis were used for estimation 
of the height al Withers incaltk by Boessneck(1956)and 
Zotkin (1960)^ These two methods are called 'B* and 'Z' 
mclhods. Tespechvdy, 

The estimated height at Wiihera ia cattle has an error 
range of 1.05 to 2,75 cm and thus can be said to be fairly 
accurate- A large number of scholars have worked out the 
factors to obtain the height at Withers for animals other 
than couJe. c.g. dog> pig, sheeps gonu and sheep ^goat- 

The very ideaof measuring bones emerged rather late 
in Indian archocozootogy.. i.e. 1965 onwards. Thumas 
(1977) gave a delailed account of the measureirients of 
modern bones and tlieir comparison with archaeological 
samples. TTiis approach on faunal quantification by 
Thomas (1977) and Closon C 1979) are consequential mile¬ 
stones in niorphomctry in Indian conlexL 

Live-Weight Eitimiites 

One of the tmpcpTtanL uses of the measurements ts to 
e.stimate live weight of the dumesiic anitnnls and fuPher 
the usable meat weighl Equations based on a few bones 
are available which were essentially derived from the duta 
for modem animah. li Is notable that there is not much 
work being done in the direction to establish useful equa¬ 
tions for obtaining live-wcighinslimaics in otherdomestic 
animals. 

Advanced Statistical Methods 

An advance in computer techntcigy has opened up 
diverse channels to archaeologists to apply complex and 
sophislicaied multivsriale methods. Multivariate metlv 
□ds can be employed effectively during the llnal stages of 
exploraloty data analysis^ 
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A large number of staliitica] techniques involving 
complex numerica} operations, and based on advanced 
theoretical models, art available jo literature. These 
methods include principa] component analysis fPCA), 
rimmant function.^, cluster diagnuns, factor analysis, etc. 
Essentially, physical anthropologists have actively used 
such methcttfa to resolve the issues in cranimetry and 
somaloitietry. Archacozoolt^isls loo have ventured into 
the field ofmultivariate analysis as evidenced from a large 
number of works. 

Specialized Techniques 

Several works can be cited in (he archaeozoological 
literature where an altemplhas beer made to deviate from 
established procedures and to develop newer tcwls to 
analyze bone maierial. Some of the notewcHthy among 
these is by Meadow (1984). Meadow has suggested a 
method of transforming Ihe boHC measurements to the log 
scale and has effectively demonstrated its use to compare 
relative animal sizes. 

Conclusktii 

A gencml review of the literature on studies of faunal 
remains in archaeology (although the literatuie is simply 


too vast to be reviewed from all possible angles), estab¬ 
lished that like the parenLal hranch-archacology- 
archaeozoology loo has not shied away from asking ques¬ 
tions and seeking answers through numerical proteduiwi, 

A large number of archaeologists and archaeo-zoolo- 
gists alike are still reluctant to use .statistics on a njutine 
basis, perhaps because they are unaware of the virtually 
unlimiled capabilities of mathematical theory and meth¬ 
ods to nuolve problems in interpreting the post. Yci 
another concem, may be of primary nature, is thal the 
application of techniques foreign to the educational hack- 
ground seem to be highly technical and thus hard to 
comprehend. 
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Sothi Pottery at Kalibangan: A Reappraisal 


NfGAM* 


Kal iban^^ {29" 29 N; 74' CSS'E). Distt Hanumiuigarh, 
(formerly Gangaiuigar) with, its tripk maunds is situated 
ou tlie left bank of the nnw dried up Sarasvuti rivcr^ Tbe 
largest mound lies in the middle, on the west U the 
^citadel' mound, and on (he east a small low mound 
believed to be a riiuai eentfCr These aie known as Kl^&- 
Z KLB-1 and KLB-3 respectively. Hot a laigc^scak 
esteavauon was planned and cnrnmcnced hy &.B LpsI in 
1960 ofi behalf of ihe Archaeological Survey of India. 
Later, it was excavated jointly by others and carried out till 
1969* But fcff the summary of each scason^s findings md 
stray writings, details of the cxcavjded remains and mate¬ 
rials are gefiemlly unknown. 

The author was associated with these excavalioni for 
several seasons, and besides actual digging had the re¬ 
sponsibility !o study the excavated objects, especially the 
pottery. Dining the first season of the excavaiinti the 
discovery of a new type of poitEry had been reported. 
“From their co^occmrefice with the typical Hanippac 
pottery on the one band and the level nf tbetr tKcurrence 
on the other, it appears that tiiey formed pm and parcel of 
the Hniappon complex in its earlier stages but went out of 
vogue in the later” (lAR 60-61:32)- The picture became 
clear from tbe second season's work and the aiiilKir's 
association began henceforth. 

The extensi ve excavation nt the site were preceded by 
exploration in tbe region by Ghosh (1951), He had visited 
Sothi and Nohar as well as Kalibangan. He also had 
excavated at Sothi (1952). The relationship between the 
two types of pottery* nonetheless^ remained imsulvcd. 


However, the excavatkiru ol Kalibangan revealed 
the siratigraphic position of the non-Horeitpajmd Mature 
Hmappaa pottery. Ghosh (l%5l hsul rightly chnsicned 
this non-Hnnsppan potleiy as -Sothi Ware', While dis¬ 
cussing the non-Harappan pottery from Kalibangan here^ 
the same will be called Sothi Ware bclongingto the Sothi 
Culture- However* in India tbe term "pre-Hamppan^ and 
in Pakistan "Early Harappoii' are in usage for thLi assem¬ 
blage. 

The exciting discovery of the vestiges of the Sothi 
culture* in the lowest levels of the citsdel mound, hereafter 
referred to as KLB-1, perched right on thctiaiiiral soil with 
a hohitation deposit of 1.60 m yielded remiuns of this 
complex. The poUeiy during the field study with a view to 
distinguishing the same from the wd! known Mntttre 
Harappon ceramics, was tentatively classified, based on 
the individualistic fcaiurts. into six fabrics, named from A 
U> R Since no attempt has been made to give a proper name 
to the Sothi potle^ from Kalibangan, the author Ls ventur¬ 
ing bis own assessment of the pottery from Period T and 
also to restate the chrunology of the siie based on the 
e vidence, porticulajiy of pottery bastcally the Sothi Ware 
con he broadly grouped into three categorie!! on the basis 
of surface colour-red. including its different shades, buff 
and grey. These have paintings io black pigment, but very 
oficn as an nuxiliaiy. white pigment has also been em¬ 
ployed, which at first glance distinguishes it from the 
Mature Haroppan pottery. The prevalent classification 
dphobetjcally into six fabrics is briefly mentioned below. 

Fs^c A: ‘'The vessels of this fabric* although made 
on wheel, were carelessty potted, betniying unskilled 


*Z MigambaE^. Kiindri^ Rakohgaiij^ Lucknow 
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handling with icll inli: traces of inegulnr sliiadcnis. Com- 
paratjvely light and ihin in section and red lo pjnituh in 
colour, most of tfjc vessels were painted in black, com¬ 
bined al times with white, overadall red surface, the field 
of decoratioft being conTined to the portion above girth". 

Fabnc B: '‘Distinguished primarily by its paste- 
icstuit and surface trcatmenl. The vessels of this fabric 
were carefxilJy potted on the wheel and were treaied with 
a red sfip upto the shoulder, die slipped ana being further 
diversified by black-painted horizontal bands of varying 
thickness. The remaining surface of the vessels (except¬ 
ing perhaps ihe base) was covered with a thin clayey 
solution, often mixed with sand, and while wet. roughened 
by horizontal or wavy combings or by (onoise shell (?) or 
dendritk impressions. Over ibis rusticated surface natu¬ 
ralistic designs.were painted in black, combined ai 

with the ancrillaiy while'". 
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Fahnc E; "Comprised vessels with a bufTor redilish 
buff slip.Comiiion shapes includcJarge and medium- 
sized jars including those with a hole-mouih or a tlangc 
round ihc nm; hds; bowls; and olTefing-stands and dishes 
includingasmaJl chalice.The painted deenration (in black 
sfimetmics tending to purplish and occasionally while 
pigment) consisted of the ubiquiloiLs horizontal hands; 
oblique line with fronds; sigmas in horizontal Kquences 
above joined semicircles with filleremid borders of scales 
and laJliccd or plain scpflops or loops; and such individu- 
absuc monfs as mulfi-petaJled nowens, fish, cock (?) and 
Stylized bulierfly or ckkublt-axe within wavy vefiicals". 

Fahnc F: "The grey cnlouitd pottery was represewed 
in fonm commonly met with in other fabrics, viz., dish- 
on siand. bus,ns. bowl* and vases. Fordecoration. the use 
of both blackand whilepigment wascuirenf' (lAfl 62-63- 
pp 20-30). 


Fabric C: “Marked by a finBr-teximed paste and all 
over smooth-slipped .surface in shades of red and plum or 
purple-red, the repertory of painted clcsjgn,s, which are 
essentially in black, included the recurrent carefully-niled 
honzontaJ hands or loops or latticed loops or pendant 
inaugles. Of special interest, however, are the panelling 

of palm-tree with a biid..and a butterfly or a douWe- 

Jtxc motif, wavy verticals and the Indus scales". 

Fabric D: “Characterised by vessels with ihickstutdy 
section Md slipped red surface. The common shapes 
included heavy jars including ihe one with an accentuated 
ange round the neck; bowls and basins or troughs The 
^finamed, however, was the most characteristic of this 
ra^c, The basins with a ring-base was decorated inter¬ 
nally on the sides with sharp ndged incisioiw of varying 
paiiems often bordered by wavy lines and on outside with 
single or multiple rows of cord impressions. The incised 
patter^, were executed by areed-fmgment when Ihe parte 

waaplartic myieldingascvidenccd by the misedof burred 

^ ^ nat-bottomed basms, however, consisted of 
wavy lines, doubUessly produced by the employ- 
muluple-ptongBl tool held with a pencil grasp. 
B«id«. black painted horizontal bands and loops were 
not nm^uent in \hi^ fabfk**. 


- u K auuKir an; expressed below. 

As mcnijdiKd beftire, ibe entire ceramic industry of the 
Sodit culitire at Kahbangan is bro^idly divisibk inio three 
major wares, viz. «d, buffnodgrey. ineachof these wares 

ibere,sapotte,ytMjmjcflIjy .haring the modeofmanur^^^ 

tunng, decorauon and some popular shapes, but for the 
differenceofthc surface colour. TTie same will be demon- 
s taled as we proceed. Tltis dBssofpottery ismadeofa 
tlay, not well levigated, in which sand was u*d as a 
degrmssaar. potted on astow wheel or tum-iabfe resuiling 
in irregular station*. It is relf-slipped which having been 

hands on the poi. Thus the clay sticking to the potter's 
ba^gare asm^thingeffect arulobscuring the s.riations 

haveheenshaped separately and Imed to the body 

overlapping of twoedges 
by wayof thrckening a, the junction. Sometimes due ,o 

_ a void inad vertently escaped the 

« P^vided by finger 
impressmos m some cases. The rim part after luting was 

a finish and most likely a piece of coarse cloth was 

Um tww,L ^ resulted in unsieajy and at 

tetankenstriations. The author has observed a potter 

<» • or 

1“!™' ^ " P«<‘^*«d bases which also had been 

niade separately and wherever, necessary, luted later. 
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&f/ii Poit^iy fU Kdihimsim: A Reuppmisai 

This class of pottery is gcncnaJJy bichnome employiiig 
black or purplish colour in case of buff ware and white 
pigments. The pottety quantitatively Lt more thin and 
uncummofily mediurn in case of bowls, vases and jatj^ 
depending on the size of the vessels. Numericalty^ the red 
or pinkisii pultcry was more in dcrriCtncl, the buff wan 
having second preference and the grey ware was s^m- 
ingly less preferred. There is a gericric relationship be¬ 
tween all these three wares. The limited similitude in the 
shapes of the including ihe painted designs, is 

evident. This entire gamut of potleiy may he termed iilU 
bred" or "ill-Eejilured\ 

Now we come to the shape in each of tlwse wares, 
futtnwed by the painted design rrpenrojVe. The shapes mel 
in the red ware are with bowls with vertical*, internally 
bevelled, everted, out-tnmeti or oul curved, thickened 
rims and conves or tapering profiles^ often with ring or 
pedestal base (Figs. 1,1-9) and vases of v^ous sizes with 
out-turned or out-curved rims, also providing ring or high 
and low pedestal bases (Fig.l* 10-20). It is an unusual 
feaiiui: to have pedestal base in the vases A bowl (Ftgs. 
J ,7) has a ridge on the body below the waisr Amongst the 
vases a new type occurs, having a bole-mouth (Fvgs 1,21). 
Et was achieved by blocking ihe neck by a clay disc tuied 
to it; the disc was perforated prior to luting. It may be 
poinied out that the dish-on-stand is conspicuous by its 
absence in this ware. The pained designs are e?tecumd In 
bichrome (in the drawings the white pigment has been 
shown by way of hatchings)* at times ooly black paint has 
been used. The tendering appears to be free hand; clearly 
liusiic is npredikclion for gromeuy, and rarely tbe plant or 
insect is nJsn represented. The linear dcpiction^s art made 
by way of horiwuial lines* bands, blocks, wavy lines, 
vertical or oblique urcriss-crOM, scales or chain, triangles 
or squares, semi-circles, single or multiple and or in 
combination with others appear. Natumlistic elements 
such as leavtSp flowers, eye-design, ^cacri-like plants^ and 
a spider are met with. Must of these were used os rdlers 
(Rg. 2). 

The buff ware has very Uniitcd shapes confmed to a 
chalice (Figs. 3, 1) and a few va«s (Fig J, 2-i) including 
one with a hnlt^mouth (Figs. 3,4), IT it linear designs 
include horizonial, wavy lines, loops in multiples. The 
paintings lut rendered in block, occasianally using white 


pigment also (hatchings in the drawinp). 

The grey ware was mre and the !diapes met with are 
bowls with vcrtica] rim (Figs. 3^) and vases with flaring 
mouth (Figs- 3p 6), The painted pottery is much lesS- 
Howevcr> borirxmud tines and criss-cross ore common 
and white pigment has been used (sbovvn in hatchings in 
the draovings) along with black parnt (Figs. 3,7). 

The othcj class of pottery occurring along with the 
one described above may be termed "beiierHexturcd", It 
is made of well levigated clay and fired to malimty, 
shiLTing ail the quoJiries of the later Mature Harappan 
pottery. The similitude is so much that isoTation of one 
from the other* if not impossible,is certainly difficult lo a 
greater extent when both are recovered from the some 
level, Herei, however* an attempt is miide to explicate the 
same. This category of pottery Is also divisible into three 
groups based on tbe body colour-red * buff and grey wares. 
All these are made of fine paste, thrown on a fast spinning 
wheel as indicated by hair-thin regular stri dons and 
except the ^y ware Ored to ihe maturity. Perhaps sand 
was mixed in the clay as seen in the thicker variety of the 
poftery. With tlte exception of the dlsh-cup-on-stond 
which were potted in pieces* the re$t of the potrery was 
thrown in one piece. Each ware with its individuality is 
discussed below, including the shapes and painted 
designs. 

Tbe ware here includes all the three currently 
known Fabrics* B, C and D os they fall in the category of 
red ware on the dictum of surface colour They are 
divisible into two groups^ i.e. medium or thkk cone- 
sponding fo the size of the pot The vessels of medium 
thickness were exteriorly trea(cd with a slip all over 'in 
shades of red and plum or purple-red". Tn ca^ where the 
profile of the Jar was to be rusticaled Ihe area of the si ip was 
confined to nearly down the shoulder. The incthod fn* 
obtaining the Tustlcations was of two kind-X^ A clay solu¬ 
tion, often mixed with sand, was applied on the body of the 
pot when it was dry and before firing. Thus the applied 
solution while wet was removed gently creating a scries of 
hcirizcmtal or wnvy hDrizontal bands or their combination 
or dendritic look (Figs. 4,3-5). The flaking of rusticaiion 
indicates that it was done even oficr firing. To what use 
these pots ware put is difficul; to iinagin. these, surely* noc 
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4lJ of iliein ^ere kepi buried as rustications in some cases 
bear pain Lings. The only foim lecovered is Tepreseniedby 
globular jars. These are paibted with honrontal lines or 
bands on the rim. neck or shouTder (Fig. A, N3) in black 
pigment. However, the rusticaird ioiwr is pai nted. in black 
using white as an additional colour, with naturalistic 
patterns, iiiciLiling vaiiuas fTowem. animals like bull am) 
ibe*. scorpion and duck, etc. (Fig. 4.6-)6). 


The oUier forms in this category of red ware arc 
straight sided bowls (Fig. 5.1 dishc-s with flaring sides 
thickened and externally bevelled rim (Rg. 5,2). dish-on- 
stand with flaring sides and short splayed out ritinFig, 5, 
3). cup-on-stand with concave sides and horizontally 
splayed out lip (Fig. 5,5). bases of the stands (Fig. 5,5-7), 
vases with ovoid or globular profile, conslricled or high 
neck, Qi limes with a ledge on the shoulder, globular jar 
with extcnially beaked rim (Fig. 5.8-17) and a lid {Fig.5. 
IS). The painted designs as reported are in inonochrotne 
black and sham the hoirtzontal. wavy boHzonial lints or 
blocks, ciiss-cToss, loops, triangles and scales with the 

'ill-bred'or ill-iexiured'potteiy dealt with above. Spe¬ 
cial mention may be made ofbipinnates, metopas, bidter- 
fly or double-axe and a banana-plant with a peahen (7) 
(Fig. 5.19-28X !t may not be out of place ro mefition hem 


that the author who was associated during all the three 
seasons offixcavaiions atRuparfnow Jtapnagar. Panjab), 
while re-examining the excavated polleiy fum the bwesi 
levels of the trench RPR-J at Ropar, was thrilled to 
identify a few shards of the ‘ill-bred’ or ill-tcxnite’ red 
ware (currenUy known as Fabric A) and a red-slipped 
fragment of ajar of ■betlfr-texmre *. UnfmiuBately. it is 
broken in such a way that no idea of the complete paired 
design can be had. What remains appears to be a long 
drawn loop with double base lines. The lower line has 
tassels. On the left and right upwards are two rayed 
Circles. Belnw «, i)k right are two sets of lines meeUng 
separately at two points making the design of a star or 
multi- peialed flower. The entire design is b, black 
pigment but both the rayed etmles and the star or the 
nower arc niled with while pigment (Hg 5,8). This indt- 
caie« iluu the ‘betier-texiured' red ware of Sothi complex 
« also bKhiomc (Nigam. 1971). 1, may he emphasised 
al^ can be disemed fmm the foregoing descrip- 
lion. that the ctiirenlly known two Fabrics B and C are in 
fttcl d&e ccTfliniic 
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The thick vancty of red ware (currently known as 
Fahnc D) has .sturdy vessels, made of compralively not 
very well levigated clay as those of the medium thickness 
discussed above. Besides the other most conspicuous 
identifying feature is mentioned below. Author's experi- 
enoc is that when two poi sherds of the some size. i.e. one 
of fheSoihiculture and the other fnrni the Mature Harappim 
culture arc pul together they can he identifted on the basis 
of their comparative weight. The Sothi sherd weighs 
lesser than that of the Maiure Harappan Hie other 
corresponding feature trial was noticed was (be difference 
in the density of the core. The Sothi Ware core was not so 
dense when compared with the Mature Harappa pottery 
which has a very compact core. The shapes in ihi.s thick 
sturdy ware are the bowb with flaring sides and generally 
on e verted rim (Fig. 6, (-3). basins with daring sides and 
Citemally thickened rim (Fig. 6,4-6), tioughs ivuh verti¬ 
cal or flaring sides and collared rim (Fig. 6,7-9). base of 
the dish-on-stand (Fig. 7,8)jar5 with ledge on the shoulder 
(Fig. 7.6^7) and siomge jgis (Fig, 7,2-5). A cylindrical 
vessel with on opening at the bottom (Fig.?, i) appears nj 
be the ftwerunBcr of the perforated jar type of the Mature 
Horappan Culture. This range of pottery is generally 
plain, but painted examples have horizontal lines, bands, 
blacks and at times in combination with wavy lines (Fig. 
6,4) rendered in black paint only. 'Hie most cye-caiching 

modeordecorationscoiifinodtobowls,ba5insai«itmughs, 

ore the incised patterns met with inside these vessels' 
They consist of lines, horizonta] or wavy, in groups, 
obJupic lines and floral nwuf obtained by employing a 
multi-pranged fork like instrument orasingle point asper 
requirement, perfiaps made of bamboo <?), The process 
would have been completed before the ddtydration of the 
pots began. Single or multiple rows of cord impressions 
was ano^r means of decoration on the exterior of the 
storage jars and troughs, etc. some of ilic troughs were 
provided with a ring base and at linics with an open 
bottom. To what use such vessels were pm leaves all of us 
g^mng. 

TT^^otbwcongriiem pottery nfthc Sothi culture is the 
buff orreddish buff-slipped ware. It .shares trie properties 
of the red-slipped ware. Tte shapes are bowls with co|- 
'"wl rnn or intemaUy thickened and exienially bevelted 
nm, flaring sides with a ridge on the exerior (Fig. 8.1-3) 
dish and dislwm-stand (Fig. 8. 4-8). cup-on-siand (Fig.’ 
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8.9)» lids (Ftg. Sf 10, t i) vases wilh everted nm (Fig. 8,12), 
and jars of medium lo large size wj th fl Anged ri m and ledge 
ai the slif»iildi?r or beloi^ the rim (Fig, 8, J3-I7). The 
repertory of pain led designs, v^hich are rendered in Mack 
or purplish pigme nu consist of ubiquitoiis linear or curvi- 
linear bands, scales, loops sornedines hatched, biinerfly or 
double axe, moeiupefiaies, {1ower$^ fish and eNcken (7) 
(Fig. a, 18-27). It mfty be menuoned lhal the use of white 
pigment has not come to notice in this ware, likewise the 
nisUcaticins on the buff ware are ooi reported. The author 
can vouch the presence of nisdeated pottet^ in this wore 
which consists of hori^ortul,^. 

The better'textuTed variety too has a grey ware (cur¬ 
rently known as Fabric F). It shares alii the characteristics 
of the eorresponditig red and btifT wares of the Sothi 
complex. The pottery shapes and painted designs ore also 
Common, The fortns rcprescnied arc basins with collared 
rim and ring base (Fig 7^ 940). dish and thsh-nn-slaiKl 
(Fig. 7. J1 -13) and medium to large size jars (Fig 7, 14- 
15)^ The p;unted designs are simple, linear arKlcuiYi linear 
rcfKiered in black paint (Fig. 7, 13). 

The foregoing expUcatiDn of the Sc^i pottery at 
Kal ibangan clearly dernonstmtes thai then: aic two dinstinct 
strains, one rcpr^enied by the ViiJ bred^ or 'ill-textuied’ 
and tite other w4h better texture, li is an established fsci 
that both these cenunk traditions occur together in the 
same levels. I>o they have different origiiis? It isdifOcuJt 
to iiiiswer precisely at our prcsenl stage of knowledge. A 
eninpanitive study of the pre/ Early Hamppan materials 
obinined from various excavated rites now in Pakistan 
does help to correlate the Sotbi pottery. The inieraclion 
may not* however, be direct. GumLii in Cumol basin 
yielded in Period IT 'n few jars similar to Kat Dijian style 
pottery in shape and decoration and a feW' examples of 
Quetta Wet type pottery' (Poni, 1971), The pottery of 
fNcriod III has similitude wiLh that from Kot Diji and Amri 
(Shafferf 1979). RehmanDhen inGomal plain. Period II: 
represents typical Kot Diji an speciniefis with some mo¬ 
tifs, such as pipol-leafp peacocks etc." (Durrani, 1984). 
Lewon in Bannu basin yielded pottery uf Kot Djjt and 
Rchman Dhert complex. A dish-on-stand in dark red is 
painted with black batnls, a row of fish motifs in black 
Dudine with while hltings is of signi rtcanpc, A similar ftsh 
design painted in black outline with white filling is re- 
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ported Irptti early levels at Rehman Dheri (Dunnni, 1981 h 
Sarai Khola is located on the Potwar plateau. Here the 
Feriod IE pottery is wbeel-ihrowit and treated with a red 
slip/wash, with wide band decurntion on tlie neck. Pipal 
leaf is also painted. Many of the jjars have fluted/grcfoved 
extericKT. The pot forms include bowk, dishes, lids and 
dkhes-nti-stand. The potlety of this period has simtlarity 
with the Kot Diji (Hdim, |9?2a and h; MughaJ, l972aX 
JaJilpuris situated on the left bank of the River Ravi, about 
55 km sokithrcaiit of Hanippa. The potleiy from Period 11 
is bichrwie, including block and white on red. A few 
specimens of Quetta Wet ware were also jecovered* 
^vessels forms included a globuloj jar with a shod neck 
which was nflen decoraled with a black/ brown band, and 
hod the exterior surface fluted or grooved. Oihcr fcams 
identified were: globular jars with flanged rims, carinaled 
bowls, lids and dishcs-qn-stafid' (Mughal, !972b, 1974a; 
DucTani, 1984), Kut Diji, located in the oncienL Hood- 
plain of the Indus, is towards north-east of Mohenjo-daro. 
The pottery bears btehmme paiiitings and some pots have 
iheii exterior roughcficd. Both these have [waltek in 
Muodigak 111-5 and tV, Anjira lU-IV and Dmub Sadoat IE- 
[lT(A]khins„ 1982). The early pottery from the defence at 
Harappa.. suggests that theft existed a phase d" Early 
HarappahabiiatJon Thishoweyer^canbcCDdfinnedonly 
after funherexcavation at the she. The potlery has striking 
simtiority not only in forms but also, linear poiotiugs 
which aie block-on-rcd, including neck bonds and grooves 
on the exterior too (Wheeler, 1947). This pottery has 
many parallels in I he Sothi ceramic 'better-textureef com¬ 
plex at KalibangotL The cxcavatioo at Snndhanwala 
yielded Sethi pottcfy m Period 1 (Dalai, I9B0). Durnuii 
has claimed many parallels in the pottery between Jalilpur 
IL Kot Diji t. Sorai Kfiok. Oumla Tl-in and Sothi pottery 
from Kolibangon, 

In India, os stated ahoven Sothi nod Nohar were 
excavated before Kafiboogan, Later, several sites con¬ 
taining Sothi culture have been expluted md excavated 
(Xoahi and c^dier^, 1984; Suraj Bhan, 1975 and Bishi, 
1986-87,1987-88). At the present state of our knowledge 
£t may be surmised that the Sothi culiure with its 'ill-brod* 
or a TIbtexniml* pottery originated in the Ohaggor/ 
Sarasvati/ Rakra valley in the deserx region of Cholisten 
and nonhem E^jaathan. It was locked up with the people 
tnanufacturitig ‘better textured' pouery sometime in their 
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injtJHi stage aod the lesull was a conglomerate cenunic 
indusliy during the Sothi/ Eariy Harapita phase. This 
hypothesis has lo he conrimied hy further Reid work in 
Sind. Rajasthan and Haryana. leaving aside the 'iTl-bred* 
'ilhtutiued’ pottery, minus the use of white pigment and 
internaily incised irealiDcnt of the vessels, the manufac- 
luring of the poiiciy , both in technique and pamttd designs 
- most of the pot-forms, such as bowls, dishes^ dish-cup- 
OD-stand. basins, vases, medium sizejajs and lids - have 
intruded into the succeeding Matunr Harappa-cultun; 
(Nigasi, 1979} and was very popular, 

Now we discuss the chronoif^ of the mounds at 
KalJbangan in view of the occumnee of pottery, the most 
Valuable recend for the archaeological studies. As ex¬ 
pressed carficr there are two habitational mound vit. 
KLB-t and KLB-2. The Soth ianssettJedon the virgin soil 
and constructed a defence wall around their habilaiion. 
The locale is now kn own as KLB-i . They lived there quite 
pcacefiilJy for about two hundred years. Thecometed ^ 
date for Sothi culltue here is 2900-2700 B.C. Ihcy had to 
leave the site peitiaps owing to a natural calamity, most 
probably an earthquake. Evidence of such an eventuaiity 
is afforded by die 'cteavage-cum-dispbcemeni of the 
strata and walls'. Where did those people take shelter after 
the earthquake? It isa natural instinct, even foUowcd these 
days, that when such alretnor is felt people run out in the 
open for safety,The bothUna did the same at Kalitongan. 
Whatever the reason, they did not rebuild dieir houses on 
the debris, but chose to settle on the open land which is 
now known as KLB.2. In this mound the excavation on 
the northern side mijch within the fortified area, revealed 
that the first selilm were the Sahians. The lowest level 
yielded purely Sothi pottery. After more or less two 
decades they were Joined by a people who do not appear 
to be alwns. There is no sign of violerrce or desmicijcHi. 
'The newcomers were technologicaJly mote advanced 
withHarappontfaiti. Both the people lived in harmony. 
The pottery study indicated that with the passing of time, 
the Sothi influence was fading and the Hiirappan domi^ 
nance was progressively increasing Atime reached when 
Ihe Sothi culture was diluted and crystalired into the 
Mature Harappan culture. Thus it would seem that there 
'v«s a transition phasc/period between the Sothi culture, 
i.e,, Penod I and the Mature Hariqjpan Ptriod HI, the 
beginning of which must have sy ncroiused with the occu¬ 


pation of the mound KI,B-1 by the Mature Harappan 
penple who raised platforms and the defences to moke a 
ci tadel over the debn s of the Sothi settlement there. It may 
be pointed out that Sothi pottery has not hen found in the 
citadel. The intervening transitional phase between the 
Sothi culture and the Mature Harappan culture shouJd he 
discerned as a .separaic phase as Period IJ, 

A transitional phase between the Early Harappan and 
the Mata re Harappan hiLv been defi ned at $c verai sites. Ew 
example oi Amri. the material of Amri culture fPeriod f) 
continued with the Harai^joTi material to the succeeding 
Period [], wherea.s, the Mature Harappan took over the 
next Period HI. At Kol Diji the same pbenoinenon is 
noticed. The Mounds A and fi were initially txx:upied by 
the Kot Dijions. After two massive conflagrations the Kot 
Diji sctUemenl came |o an end on Mound A. But on 
Mound B both the Kot rajtans and the Horappons came to 
live together till the Mature Haruppons settled on the 
citadel Mound A- Some more evidence idKiul (he overlap- 
ping/lransitjonal phase between the Sothi and the Mature 
Harapa culture has coma to light, Such a phenomenon has 
been observed at Banawali and Siawal (district Hissar); 
Mitflihal (District) and Bal u (District Jtnd> i n Haryana and' 
Ropar (District Rupnagar) in the Punjab. 

The excavations at Banawali have csleblished be¬ 
yond doubt a tniflsi tioiuL phase between the pre-Horappaji 

(SothifKidibangan I)setdemem(l^odI)and introduc 

of certain new traits recognised as Mature Harappan 
elcmenLs. The ceramic liaditititi of the Sothtans though 
crauinued, gradually shrinking with a progressive in¬ 
crease of the Mature Harappa wares. The arehiiecture, 
ploiiiung and antiquities conform to the Harnma Cuture 

Trulexcavtiun at Sis wol. a village senienicntthraugh- 
out revealed that the site was origliutlly occupied by the 
people who lived id Sothi (Kalihnngan I) tradition. The 
^of the ccfamic shapes and design element* have 
hnwd Kaljhangan afllniUes, but there are nuticed indi- 
vidualrstic or regional features both in shapes and design 
pattcnis”. Due to these variadoiis this culture has been 
named Siswal A culture. The next phase is marked by the 
^ val of the Mature Harappa at the site and recotded at 
SiswalB. Thecharacteriiic Sothi/Kalibangnn 1/Siswal A 
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pottery s.Kirti\ts iii this phaae. However* at tbiis stage a 
group of new coiners joined who troughl Mature Hafppp? 
traditions as represented by their pottery^ Thus+ Siswa] B 
signifies the overlap^ tfansidonal phase of the two tradi¬ 
tions when the Sothians/ Kslibanganians 1/ Siswa? K people 
and the Harappans lived together till the site was descried 
hy them (Sunij Bhan, 1972J. 

Mithathal excavations laid bare apre-Hsuappaa (Sothi/ 
KaJibangan/ Sisawal A) scttlcinciil recorded as Period 1. 
consisting of the eemnic rep^ory associated with ihb 
known culture. However, sprinkling of the Harappan 
pottery has also been noticed in this deposit. The succeed¬ 
ing period (Period II) in its earlier ^Phase A’ has evidence 
of a full-fledged Mature Harappa repertoire with doubt¬ 
less continuence of the pre-Harappan (Sothi/ Kalibaagan 
1/ Siswal A) traditJans at least in the ceramic industry* 
This coafinos the co-existence of both the people and 
lepresenls that phase in the Life histufy of the Sothians 
when they were Joined by the HiArappans with their 
urbanised refinement, indicating ifiereby an overlapping 
of the two cultures (SiiraJ Bhan. 1975)~ 

At Biilu* the overlapping between the pre-Harappan 
(SodU/ Kalibangan 1/Late Siswpt) sad Han^ipa cutnne 


had been ooticed in the excavation. Here the Phase A is 
characleiised theceramk ixpertoireof thepie-Harappaa 
trudrtion. Whereas, in the succeeding Phase B the Mature 
Harappnn pottery appears in conjunction with the pre- 
Harappan pot-forms. Con^uently, the Phase B repre¬ 
sents the co-esisteoee of the two groups of people and an 
overlapping period in the admixed cultme (MR ?S'79), 

The chronology of Rupar Period I has been recom¬ 
puted into three phases A, B and C, afler the excavations 
ai Kalibangan. The present writer had identified the 
ptiscnce of Sothi/ Kalibangan I pottery opoemting in the 
lowest levels of the trench RPR-1 together with the Ma¬ 
ture Haruppan pottery. Later Shiuma has pointed out the 
parallels in pot-forms between Ropar and the pottery from 
pre-Dcfencc Harappan. Kol Diji^ Sathi.r Kalibangan I and 
Siswal B (Sharmu ^76). Thus Ropar has also recorded 
thai phase of settlement when both the Sothians arkd the 
Mature Harappa people lived togclher. This demonstrates 
co-existence of these two settles. 

In the light of the above facts ihc existing chronology 
at Kalibangan needs to be revised as Solhi culture-Period 
I, overtapping or intermediate phrase - Period Q and the 
Mature Hamppan culture - Period TIT. 
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The Anthropomorphs in the Copper Hoard Culture 

of the Ganga Valley 

Maheskwar R JosHl* 


Discoveries of copper objects — often io caches — 
have been reported from Lime u> umc ftum differenl pans 
of India. However^ the Conga Valley copper objects have 
a significant place to Indian archaeology. 

Among various artefacts of the Ganga VaJli:^ Copper 
Hoards, ihc anthropomorphic figure is singularly unique 
in that ii has no paiajlel in the entire Copper - Br[;rnze Age 
world archaeology « Yet* this significant aspect of the 
copper anthropomarph has not been a^essed adequately 
by scholars. While earlier writers like Smith (1905; 1907)* 
Shfkstri (1915). Heine-Gelileni (19J6; 1956^) and Piggmt 
(1944; 1950) made atmost no commeois on the 
Anthropomoiphs, later writers like Gordon (1958: 137), 
Gupta (1963; 1965), Dibihh (1968), The A]khins( 1968; 
19a3).D.RAgrawal(1971kShuWa(l980).M.Lal<l981k 
Jayakar (I9*2)*R.C Agrawal (1984). Paffll(1989). Shanna 
(1993) Hiuf the author tumself (Jodli 1990a), sought to 
explain the functional significance and probable identifi¬ 
cation of the anlhropomorphis. Consequently, one of the 
major issues concemifig identificatiim of the anthropcH 
mofphic (igum in the Copper Hoards has escaped the 
aLlention of scholars. In (he present paper itiis particular 
issue is stressed. 

Among the earlier scholars Smith (1905) was the 
firai to attetopt at a comprehensive study of thc*^ C^ppet 
Age” objects, including ihe Copper Hoards, found in 
India. While Smith discussed the probable origin of differ¬ 
ent copper artefacis as well as their functicuial utilityf he 
remained silent on the capper anduopomorpht ihough as 


a “class" be called it "human figure” (Smith 1905:236). 
Smith's iikoce may be understood in his own words: 
'^exhaardinary ... [ presume thai the figure was used as 
a religious symbol or image” (Smith. 1905:238). li may 
be noted here that while studying these objects Smith had 
neither any knowledge of the Harappans nor was be 
obsessed with ihe Idea of the atchncology of the Aryan 
mjgratioiL 

1a the t93(k when ChJIde’s migration and diffusion 
hypothesis was gaining ground, Heine-Geldern (19S6; 
1956) pleaded that the Copper Hnaid aUcfacis wtirtr the 
traces of the Aiyaii migration in India. Piggott (1944; 
181'81) also held the same However, subsequendy he 
changed his views and attributed the Ganga Valley Cop¬ 
per Hoards to the Harappan refugees (Tiggntt 1950:238) 
It may be noted that while both Heine-Geltkrnand Ptggolt 
discussed at length the probable origin and diffusion of the 
forms of some nf tbc artefacts, notably* celts, bar-celts, 
haipoons. and amennac swwds, none nf those dbaiussc^d 
the anthroppmarphic figwe. Obviously, owing to its dis¬ 
tinctive form which had no parallel outside the Ganga 
Volley, the onihrtipomitrph did not suit their theories . 

Lai's (1951) oilctapi to study Lhc Ganp Valley Cop¬ 
per Hoaids lypologically within a cofitextuiil fnrniework 
gave a new dimension to ihe Copper Hoard archaeology. 
He ^tigge^ted that 'bar celts' were developed from the 
prototype of stunc celts found in the “hilly inicts of 
smithern Bihor^ western West Bengal and northern Orissa", 
and *thc harpoons' ftom “long harpoon headed poles“ 
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such as depicicd in ihe archaic paiitungs of Central Indian 
plateau, notably, Ghortnangpur and Lilcfauaia caves 
(MirzapurDistncl, U.P,). On the basis of circumstanlial 
evidence Lai postulated that the auibors of the Copper 
Hoards and Ochre Coloured Pottery were interrelated, 
Lai (1972a) soughi to prove his fiypothesis by his subse¬ 
quent archacologicai excavations at Saipai (Districi 
Etawah.Utuir Ptadesh), He suggested that the authors of 
the Copper Hoards couldbeidcnriBed with iJie tribal folks 
mentioned in the Vedic literature as Nishadas witose 
descendants are represented by the modern tribes of 
Mundas, Santhals, and otliers belonging lo the lYoto- 
AustraJnid group of Indian people {Latl 951). Though Lai 
did not say anything about the origin and functional 
significance of the anthropcunorphs. but still he realized 
their Lndi vidunlity when he said os far as the author is 
aware, their occmicnce has not been reported from any¬ 
where else in the world" (Lnl 1951:35), Thus, Lai is the 
first archaeologist to suggest an indcpeinkot indigenous 
ongtn of the Ganga Valley Copper Hoards. 

Gupta (1963; (965) has also studied the problem of 
Copper Hoards at length. On the basis of typology and 
technology as well as distribution of different copper and 
low grade bronze artefacts in different parts of India, he 
suggested thar all are interrelated. He says; Bttause of its 
all India character in distributitm, instead of ‘Gangetic 
basin Copper Hoards' ‘Indian Copper Hoards’ has been 
preferred as this common beading (Gupta J963: 150). 
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oped complex forms like harpoori.s. spear-heads, swords 
andanihropotnoqihs. Gupta believes that tit harpoon was 
developed as a weapon of chase " such as hunting rhinoc¬ 
eros and fishing heavy variety of fish in two big tiotih 
rivers , the sword as a wenpon of war "against the 
westemers'’ — the Aryans who pressed them, and the 
spear-head was used fw both chase and war. The 
anlhrnpcnnoiph may have had magico-religions purpose, 
or else, it was used as a "hurling weapon of war" (Gupta 
1963). 


It may be noted that Gupta is the only schotprto nave 
attempted at a thematic study of the Indian Copper Hoards 
covering, as the very title of his paper reads, "their homo¬ 




dating" (Gupta 1963). |n connection mention may be 
made of Yule’* this recent wort (Yule 19S5) which 
catalogues nearly all published and unpublished non 
Harappan copper euhI bronze objects known upto 19S3. 

Hiisstupcndous wort has faiiliiatcd morphological study 
of the Copper Hoard anefacts considerably. There are 
many archaeologists who have wriuen on the Copper 
Hoards but their treatment of the problem does not add to 
ilie bask issues taken up by Lai (Ul 1951; I972h), and 
Gupta (Gupta 1963; 1965). Since the scope of Indian 
Copper Hoards is very wide. T have con final this paper to 
the genesis of the form of the anthropomorph which 
happen to be an exclusive diagnostk artelact of the Ganga 
Valley Copper Hooitls. 


Gupta agrees witb in that iheortgin of the Copper 
Hoard folks lies in eastm India (Bihar. Bengal. Orissa, 
and adjoining parts of Mndhya Ptadesh), among the an¬ 
cestors of the present day Mundas etc., whence they 
migrated to west (Gupta 1963: 157-60). He believes that 
a branch of tbe chaJcolithic cultures of Malwa-Rajasihan 
moved northwards and eastwards, "llicre is, therefore, 
every possibility that these two cultures moving within 
the same area in cij^ite directions samewhere met each 
ether. x"he traces of influences in the chaJcolithic culimes 
are due to this possible contatt" (Gupta 1963; 165>. 
However, true jag tbe develupmenl of the Copper Hoaid 
arlcfacti he says that simple fonns like celts, shouldered 
celts, and bar-celis originated in rone "A" ie., eastern 
India. From zone "A" the Copper Hoarf folks migrated to 
zone B", i.e., Ganga-Yamuna doab where they (fcvel- 


Th« Aathropomorphic Ago re 

The anthft^moipl« are so named because they look 
like sty Iked human figures. If the Pntna Museum (P.K, 
A^waJ 1967-68: p|. XI) specimen Is lo be included in 
w category, as indeed Agrawal does (Agrawal; 96), 
wsc objects represent male anthropomorphic figures 
The Patna Musetu.. ^imen shows a jrominetit male 
gential organ. From the published accounts as well u 
P««™al physical euminatioA of some of these ohjecu. 
It becomes clear to m* that these figures were first cast in 
a mould and then beaten with a chisd-Uie instniment to 
as ID look like no anthropomorphic figure. However, it 
passed through various stages before K evolved as an 
articulate, complex anihrcipomorpldc figtirt. In the dis- 
cussitJD that follows an attempt ts being mjiLtF ai tracing 
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ibesccvoliuicniaTy ittnsesas observed lirDin (b« availnbte 
&itduKological records, Before discussing the various 
stages of its e vol idioii, it would be pertinent to give a hnef 
description of the various known anthtopomorphle fig¬ 
ures, In Older to moke my argument meaitingfui piopose 
ID classiry these figutes morphologically into four basic 
umJ three nuscclloneous types as follows. 

Type I; Bankot (fig. 7> and Kiraipui {fig. g) figuies 

The Bankot anthiopconorphic figures were discov¬ 
ered by the author at Bankot (District Pilbora^h, tI.P. 
Hills) in March 1989 (lAR 1988-89; 87-aai. Eight in 
number, two of which, in fragmeotSi these artefacts were 
picked up by local labourers from a rocky mnunlam slope 
at Bankot where copper ore is also found. 

These anihropomarphic figures are cast in a nmy-UJee 
single, open mould as is evident from the flat surface on 
one face which in some examples has wrinkled skin due to 
atmospheric cooling. No "beating’' has been done after 
casting as a result of which the entire body, imluding the 
core, of the artefacts is porous. These figures weigh 
between 2.5 r fragmentary ones) and 3.5 kg., and measure 
approximately 22 cm in hcighl/length, 29 cm in hreadih/ 
width (including arms), and t ,5 to 2 cm in thickness (Joshi 
l990aK 

These have an elliptical '’head-like'’ upper portion 
with straight out-strEtebed semi-cylinidrical ‘'arm-ltke" 
prqjecttoiis. The lower pan has a slightly concave abase 
wilh two Cone-Like "feet" projected in very low profile. It 
looks like a fish-tail, the elliptical "bead" postioo appears 
to have btsen provided with a cutting edge. 

The ECiralpur (District Bulandshahai, H.P,) ftgttte 
appeani to be a smalJcr nnd lighter version of the Bankot 
figures and is ]] .0 cm high. 15-5 cm abroad, and (J,4 cm 
thick, its weight being 151.1 gm. has an ellipticaj "head”, 
stuught out-stretched "anns”, and a fishtiil-iike base, ft 
may be tjoicd that the "arnvs” and ’Teet'* of the Kinupur 
figure ore longer than those of the Bankol figures. 

Type H: Bisauli "A" (fig. 9), Saipiii (fig. 10), and 
Brooklyn Museum (fig, 11) figures. 

Three anthropomorfdis have been reported from 


Biitauli (District Badaun, UJ>,) which I call “A” "B”, and 
C”. all of them me cost in mould and subsetjuently obtain 
into required shape. However, maphologically BisauJi 
“A" isdifi’erenl from BisoijII"B’'and ’‘C”,and tails in lype 
n of my dassificalicm. It has an elliptical “head”, its out¬ 
stretched straight “arms” are incurred at the farends (i.e.. 
"hand” apportion), and die base, somewhat concave, is 
provided with two prominent "feet-like” projections. 
However, in tins ease too ■‘feet" ate made to look alike 
a fishtail. 

The Saipai (Djsliici Etawah. U,PJ and the Brooklyn 
museum fi gures are similar to B isauJi ** A" widi the fol low¬ 
ing differences: 

a. Their arms are slightly slanted and curved, and 

b. The lower poruon is no more concave, instead it 
is provided with two cone-like “feer giving a 
chevron-like appearance. 

A Rotewmthy reauire in all these figures is that the 
outer curved portions of the "amis'’ as well head" are 
thinned out so as to provide a "cuuing edge". 

Type til: Basil "B” (fig. 12) and Fatehgarh (fig. 13) 
figures, 

B Bsil “B " and Folehgaih (Dbtrict Farnikhahad, U .P.) 
figures are motphologicaUy different from type If. af- 
ihough there is a general resembtance among aff of them. 
The chnnKteristic features of Type Ilf figures are m 
foUowst 

a. TTicse are elongated figures, ie,, ihetr hei^t/ 
length is more than their widlh/bieodth. 

b. The "head" is blunted and resembles nail head. 
This feature is unique. 

c. They have pronounced feel. In fact the Fatehgarh 
figure has the most prominenl feet 

Type fV; B&sil "C" (fig. 14), Sheorajpur (figs. 15, 
16, and 17),Chandiuisi (fig. 15), and Almora-Haldwaai 
(fig. 19) figures. 
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A!1 of ihese Figures are cast in mould and suhse* 
quenlly beaten into required shapes like Types [1 and UI. 
in general appeaiunce these figures are ahnost similar to 
type [n« but there are certain nutabte points of deputure 
They are: 

a. These are massive in size and weight as campnred 
to the rest. 

b. Their "arms” are coiled and the length of the 
elongated Feet" is almost equnj to that of the 
upper body. 

c. The outstanding feaiitre is the “head" which ia 
provided with a canopy-like projectioin having a 
‘^prominent ridge" on both sides outlining the 
"head". 

Though emissive hi appearance, these figures have a 
slander look are of high quality metalwork. 

MisceUaneous Types 

Type V: Patna-Manbhum (fig. 20) figure. 

So far it is ihe only enample of its kind which looks 
like 8 male anthropomorphic figure. Its head" is some- 
whai rectangular in shape, the bent “arms" hang down and 
the “abdennen" is bulged. In between two wide-strelcbed 
"feet" there is a protuberance indicative of male genital. 

Type VI; Lothal (fig. 21), and Ambila (fig. 22) 
figures. 

The Lothal (District AJunedabad, Gujarat), and 
Ambala (District Ambala. Haryana) figures are fragmen- 
uny. The Lothal figure survives only in its the elliptical 
“hcad"Vet, it bears prDininent’'ehbcI marks", the char¬ 
acteristic feature of the anthropomorphic figures. There- 
fure, on the basisofits module and fabric it can be tudgm- d 
lt>Typen.aa its "head" does nol bear any ridge. In fact Rao 
(19S5. 530) calls it a "crescent sleeved axe", of rlw* 
Ambala figure only a fragment of “arm" has survived it 
nlro bears "chisel marts". Yule (1985; 7, 52) places it in 
his Type K which falls in Type IV of this paper. 

Type VIL Chokhopani (fig. 23) figures. 


Two copper sheets with chisel marks, charactetislic 
of anthropomorphic figures, have been reported from 
Chokbopnni (Districl Mustang. Nepal). Their association 
with high mountain ancient cave system is doubtful (.Sitnons 
el of 1994). Each of these sheets has four promiiwat 
projections indicative of "arms" and "feel” (?). However, 
the “bead" portion >s missing (Simona el 1994; fi g. W), 
Mishra (Mishre 1994) aasociaies them with the Gang 
Valley Copper Hoards. It is likely ihai ihese objects 
represent "headless" anlhrop(MnQrpfi>i. 

IdcntificBtioD of the Anthropomorph 

Majority of scholars hold that the anlhroptnoorphic 
figures are religious in nature. Thus. Smith (Smith 1995; 
238) suggests that the Anthropomorphs have religious 
significance. Yule (1985:105) suggests a “cultk; inleipre' 
tation for them". Lai (Lai 1951; 24). however, is not sure 
about their exact use which, according to him, could have 
been ‘‘religious or utifiiarian". Oikshit (Dikshlt 1968; 43- 
50). Shukla (Shukla 1980). and R,C. Aglawal (R.C. 
Agnwa] 1984) identify it with a proto-type of Sani 
devata of Hindu mythology. P.K. Agruwal (1967-68) 
seeks toaffiliaie it with what he calls it "the babe of the 
mother-goddess Sri (5ri-v<itsa)", According to Jayakar 
payakw 1982: 88-89) it is a symlsol of fertHity, Sharma 
adeniifres it as a nandipada symbol. Deihpaode 
(Deshponde 1969) suggests that it might represent a ivi/ro. 
According to Das Gupia (Das Gupta 1973) the 
anihn^jomorph represents Vedk-vu/ni—a weapon which 
was fitted with a handle and thrown. 

Gordon (Gordon 1958: 137) ami Pant (Pant 1989) a 
multipiizpose weapon having hammering and cutting ptop- 
enies. 

Gupia (Gupin 1963) draws our aUention to a type of 
“anthropomorphic figore" found in Southeast Asia which 
symbolises "the ancestres of the people", and the defender 
of the race. He suggests (Gupta 1963: l5l>:’n]ough the 
rimilar mogico-religiotis inierpreiation can be aiim;hed 
to these figures, their utility as hmiing weapon of war 
cannot be mkd out. AUchim (1968-.204; 1983; 256) take 
these figures for a type ofponuu (axe) and add (Allchiiis 
1983; 256) that "They bear some resemblance to ‘aolhio- 
pomoiphic* sacrificial axe of iitm or steel u5M^d by ihc 
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SantaJs and other tribaJ people of Chota Nagpur, but ibeir 
actual functioQ was ujeve pmbahly ai some kind of riluaJ 
figure. D.P, Agniwal has given an altogether difTcrem 
interpreiabon which is based oti his own expiefiBieniJ!. He 
made “an imtiation-modcl" of the Anthropomoiph and 
‘ tried it as a missile". He says (D.P Agmwat 1971:200): 
It goes in a whirling fashion. It is forged in such a way 
that if is is thrown at. say. a flying bird it can bring down 
the bird in any of the ifirec ways: the sharp foreanns will 
produce cm; ihei heavy bead will stun the prey; and if the 
prey is cau^t in the curved aitn the whirling motion will 
cnlaiigle it and bring it down with the missile. 1 think the 
thickening of the head (manipulation of the centre of 
gnivily} helps its whirling motion, and may impart some 
hfKimerang (ike property. 

SankaJia (Sanfcalia 1974: 4S> has questiuned 
Agrawal's inierpretation on the gnjunefa thai "such a 
heavy and complicated weapon for brirging down birds 
is in every way uneconomical, and n«eapccted from such 
unsc^hlsticatcd folk. All over the world, and 
ihioughuul the ages, much more simple methods have 
heenemployed which are still in use''. In ccmncction with 
this it may also be noted dial AgtawaJ's suggestion loses 
ground if applied 10 type 1 (Bankot and Kiraipur) figures. 
Furtbermore, it is also doubtful if I and n types of figures 
would produce u>c same results as types m and iV, since 
the first (wo have cuiting edge “head", while the last two 
have a ridge on both sides of the ellipbcal "head". Yule 
(Yule 1985: 105) believes that the anthroprmioiplis are 
"powly suited ns weapons". Refuting Agmwal he says' 
"sufTficc it losiiy that anyflntlish objects when thrown can 
travel in a whirling fashion". 

I have, elsewhere, suggested (Joahi 199051) that the 
anthropomorph is a ritual aac and represents one of the 
earliest examples of a personified axe {panistt punaha}. 
Althnugh this suggestion is similar to ihal of Allchins. yet 
the conclusion has been arrived independently relying on 
dilKferenl material and ideas. This is elnboraied in the 
discussion. 

Gencahr 

The mosl common artefac t among the Cof^r Hnsanls, 
found in exceedingly large number, is the axe/celt ft has 


many varieties, such as simple flat celts, shouldered cells, 
bar-cells, battled celts, double axes, etc. Yule (Yule1985: 
53-79) has listed 41g celts/axcs which he classifies inio 
seven types. In addition, he has listed ftmher I7laxesf 
celts which he calls axe-ingots. Intcrratitigly, these axe- 
ingots are jdso classified into seven types. Thus be has 
listed 589 axes/celts qf various types and sub-types in his 
monumental work Tothis 589 we can add 251 more axes/ 
celts which Yule (Yule 1985: 107-1 J)notes in the Appen¬ 
dix qf his work as "nonevuluatahle, unpublished finds". 

The culling edge of aU types of celts/axes is always 
broader than the bun-end. It is eiihcr straight or convex, 
but its funcUonaJ utility for cotting/digging/chopping. 
elc,. is beyond doubt. However, it is the “barbed cell" 
(fig. 1) which is of central interest to u,s. There are not 
many examples of this variety unique fealure is its ellip¬ 
tical pnJhudbg edge (figs. 2 & 3) which in some ex¬ 
amples is so made as to look like two baH» join(}d the 
convex edge at each flank (fig. 1). These protruding barbs 
have practically no functional iitilily os it would bend or 
break if pressed against a solid mass. Why then extra 
metal was used for a nonublilanan purpose, especially 
when metal was a scarce commodity during those days ? 
Of the various possibilities for providing these barbs ur 
protruding ends, omamenlrd aspect is one, and magict^ 
religious IS juioiher, ft isalso likely Ihol originally addition 
of pnjtobMBnce.s may have been aimed at prolviding 
'these special" features to a simple cel t so os to distinguish 
h from the rest 

With these distinguishing features, the “baibcdcelt". 
in the apprises of evolution, branched off into a "tugged 
celt"—the "barbs" be ing changed jrKi Tugs" (fi g. 4). The 
Mohammadabad figurefnearSitapur, U.P.) (Gupta 1987: 
4b, pi. 10. [X)^ and the Kathmandu (Nepal) figure (Yule 
1985: Ifi, 72, fig. 798) ore two complete examples of this 
kind. The broken anthropomorph from Lothol which is 
described as crescentic sleeved axe by Ran (Rao 1985: 
530) Tnight represent this variety, when intact. It is to be 
noted that while the Mcdiammadabad figure (fig. 5) hai! a 
flat base, the Kathmandu figure (Fig. b) has a slightly 
concave base. Allhough small in stie (11.8 x 14.2 x 0-4 
cm) this figure has aclose murphoTogical relafiqn with the 
Bankot specimens. ]| is m be noted that whereas 
Mohamniadabad is situated in the plains of U.P., 


Kalhtnandu and Bankctt are in U^c Himalayan region. 
Howrcvcr. thene ia no direct link between Kaiiimandu and 
Bankot. as each of tbcnt is situated in a ccrtain geographi¬ 
cally circumscribed area, we know that in the hisicvical 
limes these geographical baniers were broken. How far it 
WAS true in the protohisioricaJ times is a of guess. The 
Chokhopoiu copper sheets might give us a clue {7). 

HieBaDkoi object r fig. 7) revealed the nett step in the 
process of evolution trf the anthropomoiph. In this 
connection the following ore noteworthy: 

a. The Bflftkoi specimens have a slightly convex 
"bead"/cutting edge wfikh lerminates at ihc point 
where it joins the straight oui-sirctched "anEs". 
On the other hand, the upper pact of the “head" 
portion of the “Iugged axe" is convex and letmi- 
nates abruptly while the lower part, wWeb is 
joined to upper pan having the "lugged portion”, 
is concave (looking Like a cairinatedpoi). 

h. The Bonkol figures have relatively longer ‘arres", 
somewhat semi-cylindrical in shape. The "lugged 
axe" has flat "lugs". 

Here wc see that an attempt is made at providiiig sonve 
soitof “human'* organs to a particularccll/oxc had already 
taken off. Thus, the "lugs" seenn lohavc been inteoded for 
the "arms", Its base is broader/wider than die middle 
pention. Apparently, it gives impression of a narrow 
"waist" and a wider “loin**, somewhat like a human body 
(example: Mohammadabad figure - fig.5). In Kathmandu 
figure a fiutber development is ntxiceahle in the concave 
base — looking like a fishtail. The sunk portion in the 
middle and low projections on the sides of the base of this 
“ lugged axe" gives tntfffesaion of "feet". In this connec¬ 
tion Guppy's comments on Mohammadabad 
anthropamorph are worth quoting: 

'The elliptical end, it U significanT to note, re- 
fciubles. to a great extent, the elUptical end of an anthro¬ 
pomorphic figure. However, instead of ‘hanls* of llK 
usual nnihropomorphic figure, it has two rectangular 
lugs. Similarly, instead of'legs'of the usual anthropq- 
motphk figure.it has straight base Typologically and 
functionally the tool was thus meant lobe on axe and not 
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m anlhntpcimarphic ngure” {CutHa 

It may be iHitcd that Gupia narrowly ihc 

(^vnlutiofmiy from ihe axq to rhe anrhmpofnarph. 

The I ini hcrwet:ii the ^'lug^d celt*^ and the evolved, 
anthmpofnorpihic riguie may be seen in rhe Bjmltot ant! 
Kimlptir figxires which atc conceived ia lennsof hirman'* 
flgurc.EucanbcofHcrved in ihe highly cltipacaJ ^^head". 
rcUii ve Jy! nnger and cone dike ^ . Ii i s yet to be 

determined whether ihe Baakoi figures were beaten by a 
chiselJilc iaistninKnt os to give sihape to figtites hke 
typcIl(Le.t Btsauli Saipai, and Brookiyn Museum 
figiues). Bui opc can figure out the various sucecsislve 
stages of gradual evolution in LheK anthmpotnoqihs. 

TTius, in Type 11 figures (figs 10. & N > the process 
of giving a paniciilftr cell "human” shape continues, as is 
appamni from the cseeution of “ arms"* and ‘Tcer. Here 
ijisieud of semi-cyLijidrjcal *'amis'\ snd cune-like Teef' 
having Ipw pmfite (such as ofBankdt figures)^ we ootiee 
naireocd, clongaied and hoak-like incurved "foreamiR". 
and relatively prominent and well ishaped "Teet" How- 
cvef^ ihe cuning edge of Lbe "head'^ portion is continued- 
AppuFemJyjhough conceived in ‘^human^^ form^ the origi¬ 
nal functional signiricance of this "special axe** was not 
foigDi tea. since the act of ^cutting"* is done by ihe ^"hands** 
aod uoi the head »the special feature pruyided in lypc 11 
figures was the addilional “culling ftJge** worked on the 
oulcr edge of the curved *Torearms“, In type 111 figures 
{figs. 12 A 13) the *‘hcad"* portion lost its "cutUng edge", 
tnsecad, ii was blunted and provided with a "*najMnmd"* in 
low relief Thus, ihe elliptical axe got transformed into a 
*humaii^ figure with “hands'* discharging the "cutting 
function , The final stage of the complex nnLhrDpomor" 
phicfigtire Is lobe seen in type [V figures (Ogs. 14. 15, 
l&. 17» IS, & 19). In these examples we notice a massive 
slylised human form with acanopy-Hke ridge provided oa 
both sides of the flat surface of the "head" portino. Ttiere 
ts a rhythm in these rigure^. Their contour gives an optical 
tllusLon of a standing, mighty human figure. Thus, a 
“weapon*' gets metamo^osed into a "human** figure, I 
must hasten to add here that this hypothesis rests on the 
assumption thal the evolution took place in the order 
described bui cannot be proved strati g rap hical ly/chrono^ 
logicaJly in the prescnl stale of our knowledge os the 
Copper Hoard artefacts ore found m caches. 
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Discussi&n 

[n ancicnl Indisifi liEjcratur? ajic/cell Is panasu. 
Therefore, \ propose lo idefilify thii! figure ^ pirajii- 
purujthai^xe: person ificd), I ftirther vcniiire iO£idd htrtthc 
mythology of Piii7isuniJTia(Raiiw — the wielderot^amm) 
«hoin pursuit of vanquishing Kshalriyus was humbled by 
Dh4uiin'dhaniRarna(Rama—^tbe archer) lPflrgilerl922: 
199-2{Xl). Tn this conncctinn to this it is significant to note 
that the implements found In the Copper Hoands of the 
Gang Valley do not iodiide arrow-heads. Does suggest 
that the weapon of war of the Copper Hoard folks was 
predominantly SKe? Did ihe aJte wieldcni encounter the 
bow wieldcr^ who extended their domains in the Canga- 
Valley(crGupta's"* westerners tlic Aryans'^, 1963^ 165)1 
IfsOn, in the tnyliKkIogy ofPaiasuranm-Dfianiiidha/a Rama 
encounter we can find edm of a midition retaiing lo 
confronLatinn and ulliinalely reconcthatian of two war¬ 
ring groups representing two different lypcs of technol¬ 
ogy. 

[fl the present essay ! am concenwd with the genesis 
of the iinihrqpomorphic figure rather (hazi applying theo¬ 
retical models to the Copper Hoard archaeology which I 
have discussed elsewhere (Josiii 1994a), However, here I 
touch upon two ^ipreacbes, namely, "suucturalist"' (cf. 
Hodder 1982)* and ** innovation"' van der Lceuw and 
Torrence I989)> Tome the anthropomorphic figure reprC' 
sents some sort of structural fotmation, thaitSH its presence 
suggesting "leadendiip*’ (be it politicals economic or reli¬ 
gious). Furthermore, I view it as a "symbol" of tliat 
leadership'^, f understand that in the apprises of evolution, 
the functional significance of the axe was "'transfonned'' 
into “symboWc'’ one. It is m this stage that the concept of 
"mnovalion" comes to my mind. Here 1 view the process 
of ''innovation"" working not only in the technological 
plane (ie,, casting and shaping the anlhropomorphk; fig- 
ureh but also in cultural configuration. Here we can 
identify the '^active individual" {d. Hodder |986t in 
piissim) in the act of innnvatiug a "distinct parmu" as a 
symNil of ‘^leadership"' (ParBsmama % 

While closing this discussiemH it would he appropriate 
to add here that in ihe preseiti suiic of our knowledge tl is 
an open issue as to the identificatian of the authors of the 


CopperUoard Culture of the Gangn-Valley. There is no 
doubt that they are ossociMed with the authors of the 
Ochre Coloured Pottety (OCP) m evidenced at Snipai. 
Howeverp it is also iriK that there are many places, for 
example, Kumatio and Nepal, where a.nthmpomarphs 
have been found, but nor the OCP. Discovery of the 
aitthropomurphs in Kumaon and Nepal leaves no mcim 
for doubt that these two Hrmalayan regions also contrib¬ 
uted to the ctillural and material nulre up of the Copper 
Ho^d society. Significantly, in Kumaon-Carhwal and 
nepat there is a community of the coppersmiths called 
Tamtas. They are traditional coppersmiths. Evidence of 
large scale local copper, brass, and bronze-works in 
Kumacm-Gortiwal during the e^tymedjaeval period (dreer 
seventh-tenth centuries) may be seen in the metal scidp- 
tunes (MC. Joshi 1970). colossal tridents, finials of temples, 
etc. (Jtfshi 1990b: 51-52). Hieun Tsang records presence 
of cupper mines in Ktimann-Garhwal (Beal 1884: h 198). 
In the revenue records iiftheOiandrast who ruled Kumaon 
fmm cirta J250 to I79 D)h ilKCoppcmtiitlu are referred lo 
os Agofis and Titmtiias. They had to supply copper ingots 
as well as copper utensils as items of tax in kind (Joshi 
1994b). These evidences show thai from at least seventh 
century AD the copperemiths formed « class by them¬ 
selves. The same may bold true during the earlier times 
also. Qn these gmunds I have, clrewbert:, suggested that 
these coppensmilhs might represent the ethnic sufvi vors of 
the BUthors of the copper Hoard culture (Joshi 1996). 
Sadly, scholars working on the central Hirnalnyon region 
have ignored this imponant aspect ( Nauttyal et al 1991 
and AgruwaJ et al 1995* who are concerned with iron 
rrbetaJlurgy vis-a-vis Pmntcd Grey Ware culture widnout 
any substantial ground). 
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Rock Engravings in The Rock Shelters Of 

Upland Orissa 

S, PRADHAN* 


It was tn iJk early thirties that K.P, Jayjiswa(( 1933) 
reported one of the cariies i evidciice of rock engravings in 
India from the rock shelter of VikTamkhol in Ssmbalpur 
dtstnet of Oiiisa. Btu luifnitunaicty such an early jutd 
sensadonaf discovery of Jayoswal could not arouse much 
anenlion for further invesUgaiion uf rock-art sites and ns 

rescarchinOrissa- TTiewoftsofN.P.Chakravoruft'lSfi) 
S.N. Rajgum {5950}, J P. Singh Deo {J976). G.C. 
Mohapatra (I9B2) and the reports of the District Gazet¬ 
teers give a sketchy picture about only a few rock shelters; 
vii,. Cudahandi and Yogimath (now in Nuwapnradisuici} 
in Kalahandi district. Manikmoda and Ushnkotht in 
Sundnrgaih district. Ul^ and Vikrnmkhol ia crsiwhije 
Sambojpur district and now in Jhareuguda district and 
Pakhna Pathar in Mnyxirbhimj district Bcheraf1992} and 
Neumaycr (1992 and 1993) have added five more rock 
shelters to the list of the rock-art sites. But the recent 
discovery of sixteen new rock-art sites by the author has 
given a new dimension to the rock-art research in Orissi 

The rock-ojt sites of Orissa are found from the West- 
wnhighlands (ir I y-22'34'N and 82’2r-86'25*E) ke. 
from the districts ofMnyurbhanj. Sundargarh, Jharsuguda 
and KaJahandi with its richest repository in Sundargarh, 
which alone accounts for more than three-fourth of the 
rwk-mt sitn of Orissa (Map-1) jjt, 23 out of the total of 
28 rock- art sites m%) discovered so far 

The obvious reason for such a distribution is because 
irf ns iriosi favourable gcomorphological situation. Since 
this part of Orissa b an exten.<iioo of the Oibobinagpur 
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plateau and the Chhatisgarh basin, ihc geomotphologwl 
sci-up of thb area is comparable io the rack-art sites of 
Central India which records mure than two third of die 
country's rock-art heritage. Here the rock system is 
represented by the redimentaries of fossiliferous. purple 
ferragineous sandstone, silt-stone, shells and grits. The 
TKks are soft, medium gnunedsand stone andred shak of 
Cuddapah group which wcnihcrs easily, Sandsloue hills 
lopped by extensive plateaus with a dense vegetation ore 
dissected by several seasonal and perennial nallohs and 
streams, It ]» «the fringes and cliff of these sand stone 
hills that nature has made cavities of varying dimensions. 
Such naturally fanned tock-caviiics and rcck-sheltcra 
hidden under a dwindling foliage, liaving a strategic 
location ns good look-tnits for the movement of wild 
animals and game, in an ideal eco-system, attracted Pre- 
hisiork men to livein them. They in course of their stay 
have left bebmd their signatures in the form of paintings 
and engravings on the walk and roofs of these rock- 
sheliere along with other artifacts lying embedded in and 
a^ii ^the shelters. Although there exists a large uumhe 
of rock-shefters in this geological formaiion, paiiitiiigs 
and engravings are encountered in a few of them. And out 
of the iwentyeight pointed rock-sheltcra discovered so faT. 
wk engravings have been documented from the follow¬ 
ing ^imsen (46% of liiesj shelicra. They are Vikramkbol 
^ ULip (Ushakuthi in) Jo Jharsuguda distnci. l.ekliaraoda 
m UkhamtxJa Vl. Ushakothi-I. Tongo. Bauri Kupu. 
^omoda. Jhinkamoda, Imlimoa 1. Imlimoda □, 
odabilmoda. and Manikmoda in Sundargarfi districL As 
niany K 748 specimen of engravings have been recorded 





Rock EngnrHttgt in Tlu Rock SMtcn Of Upland Oriaa 

from tbc^ ihiitecn rock ihclter^, which constiiutcs mare 
than l/3afihe total rock plctui^ of Orissa, a rare phenom- 
cncm, not fourid dsewhero m India. Situated widun a 
radius of 10 km alE these rock ibciien can be approadicd 
from the village Kanika Ln fletngir TabstI of Smulargarh 
districL Kanika is connected by the Howrah-Bonibay 
mink line of the South-Eastern Railway where ihe name of 
the Railway staiion is Hemgtr Road {295J m MSL) at a 
distance of abnut 34 frcmi the railway jnnclicms of 
Jharsuguda (Orissa] and Raigarh (M.P.) 


Lekhamoda HI 



Ftg. 1 LEKHAI^ODA lU __ 60 an 


Lekhamodain^ situared in the reserve forest of Sukha- 
Manknr^ is an extensive rock shelter measuring 67 iti. In 
kngth^ 5m in width arid 6.7Dm in height. The rock shelter 
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oriented Soulhwesr - NartbcBst and facing to the Konh- 
west* preserves twe nty two specimen of pnind ngs in money 
chrome of dark rod and engravings of two antiTud fonits 
(deer?) with ipost {?} between Ui™ (Fig. 1)* The animals 
are executed in bold oudinea facing to die Northwest. 
Whik llte smaJl animal is standing erect with its two tegs, 
the bigger one behind jt is executed upside down. The 
total engraving measures Z49in in length and Q.67m. in 
breadd) whereas the individuaJ fonm measures 0.56m x 
0.30m and 1.57mx O.tihm. respecU veTy^The uacesofdark 
red pigment in the groo ves of the engravings suggesl ihnt 
ortginalty the engravings were filled in mth m paste of 
dark red pigmenL Two nioro specimen of engravings of 
ciroles with a diameter of 0.70m. and 0.0(3m. ore also 
found in the rock shelter along with a Roman 'V 

Lokhamoda VI 

Lokhamoda V] measuring 13.35 m in length, 5.45 m. 
inbreaddiand^bout 11m. in height is situated in Tentlikhol 
(ChichirakhoL). Oriented east-West and facing to the 
South, the highlights of the rock-shelter are a host of 
engravings randumly executed all over the back wall. As 
many as41 shapes could be identified out of 61 specimens, 
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wh ich include 13 triangular. 3oval,2circiilar,Z enlvrined 
lines, ft palm, a pair of fool prints and 19 ntbw miscella- 
ncDus shapes (Fig. 2). All these engravings we« origi- 
nally filled to with a paste of red ochre. Though red nchre 
hats been piofusely used formiingtheengrnving.thisistlK 
only rock shelter in the group without any painting in red 
On stylistic ground, colour composition and superimposi- 
lion the while painring of human figures armed with 
swoid stick and musical drum.s found in this rock-shelter 
belong to a much later peiod than the engravings (Fig. ly 
The presence of a central hole with w without a slit and 
sometimes with a central line in the triangle suggest that 
they were nothing but a hoa of female genitals (Fig. 2), 

Manilunoda 

By far the largest rock-shelter diseovmd so ftr. the 

>5iA/\yv' \/vv 
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rock shelter of Manikmoda oriented East* West and facing 
to the south mcasunes S^.SOm. in length, IJ.SOra, in 
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breadth and 7,32m. in height Gifted with a perennial 
water MHtrci! oozing from iu cfccp accesses ths 
-'ihelter i& adorned with fifty kix sfiiecimen of paintings in 
moDochromc of dark fed, orange red, white and yellow 
and the lone speciitien of an engravifig of a si^peminc 
mcaiuring 2.50m. (Ftg. 5). TIua dcerply indsd 
serpentine shtqw just above the water pool baffle aU 
intcrprelalions. 

Tonga 

The roek^sJksiterof Tongo near the village Girtpur is 
otienred E^t-Wcsi and facing to the souib. It measures 
50Tn. in length, 6. JOtn in breadth and about 1 trn. tn hei^t. 
The rock shelter has got 190 speci^n of engravings 
randomty executed on its bscek waU in nn area erf 35in 
Triangular shapes re^mbling femute geniuits predomi- 
naie the engraved fonns. The other forms are paJm arid 
fool j^oLs^ rhombic patterns (honey-comb), seTpeutine 
and a host of forms resembing Roman characters like X* 
Yf T and H. The rhombic pauem is a marked decorative 
motif of Tongo. Serpentine al places it takes the shape of 
a fermilc genital (Fig. 4). AJI these carvings were origi- 
nally filled in with a paste of ochre in their grooves. 
Though there ii nodiscemible ochre in their grooves 
though there is no discemible painfing at Tongo, in one 
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itock Engmvittgi in The fisck Sheti^rs Of Upland OriA.ui 

Ihe shape of & ^itoptd out feinaJe genii^l has been 
exquisitely is embmidered in yellow over red. The deco* 
mtive pattern has been achieved through on urge for 
sophistication in siniplictty^ 

Dahakothi III 

The rock-shelter at Usaiothi |U perching at the siim- 
mhof fihill near the village Ulapis loeaily more known for 
the rampaits of a lute medieval fortification on its lop. A 
prickly path leading to die rock shelter negotiates the stiff 
grodiepi. While Lekhamoda VT and Tongo are for their 
cnginvingST Ushakolhi 111 exhibits a hufipy blending of 
engravings and polychroiiiAtic as well as monochtomnlJC 
paintings. The cngnived fonns (985 specimen) found tn 
the midst of paintings are pialm nnd foot prints^ rcmale 
genitals, rig zag lineSi erretes^ brackets, doU, loops. iKwps. 
cobra-hfxxl-marks and many uiher forms that defy any 
geometric pattern or iaicrpretation. However, a large 
canine animal is conspicuous in the midst oflhese engrav¬ 
ings {Fig. 5), tl i% significant to note here that the engrav¬ 
ings have mostly been executed at the bottom of the rock 
shelter- 


^ ^ ^ 
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Vikramkhoi 

The overhanging rock-shelter of Vikrafnkhcil facing 
North-east measures 37 iil in length, S.65 m in breadth and 
8 m in height )t bears the illegible sigualure of the time 
past in the form of engFavings (6S specimen) and pai filings 
inan areaofll mx 2.10m K.P.Jayaswnlf 1953}, the first 
palacDgraphist to study these engravings, was of the 
opinion that the engravings of Vikramkhoi is a picto- 
graphk inscripiion, parti ally inched and paitially painted 
ill two tines. He funhersaid that the writing wns from right 
to left and "the choraclers in Vikramidiol inscription 
belong to a period intermediary between the script of 
Mohetijodaro and Bnihmi, Scntie letleni still tetain iheir 
original or pfoio-Brahmi forms. This proves the origin of 
Brahmi in be Indian and throws a flood of light on the 
hislocy of writing* as frcpin Brahmi the Ptioeniciaii and 
European scripts ore derived”. 

While Chokrabarti (1936: 229) and Charles 
Fabri (1936 :230) have supported JayaswaJ's ibeoTy that 
Vikmmkhol engravings have the salient fealures of an 
early writingt scholars like Gordon (I960 133) have 

raised serious objections and commented, '^thc left hand 
portion of this mass engravings is by far the clear^t, but 
even here il is dJfficuU to bebeve that whnl we see Is 
wriliog^ although a certain miitibcr of rings have some 
what alf^faerical-fonn in appearance". G^C M[>hapatra 
<1982 : 99) Is of ihe opinkin that ^fiequent r^tition of 
some symbols, their interwined^sharacier, lincof arrange¬ 
ment along with use of dots, loops and dashes leave little 
doubt that these are wririnp- They sirongly reeall the style 
of early rock inscriptions of India". However, it is wofth- 
white to give a description of the depictions before Jump¬ 
ing into any definite conclusion on the controversy* Bar¬ 
ring the lone specimen of a honeycomb painting in dark 
red, what we see at Viknunkhol are a host of engrtiV'idgs 
(68 svpecclmcns) of the usual triangular female genitals, 
foot prints, obliterated portions of rhombic patterns, double 
triangles, cobm hood marks, brackets with dots and idea- 
liriiable geometric and floml pauems which are also no- 
ricedelscwhereatLcekhamoda Vl,TDfigo and UsbakiMlij 
ID (Fig. 6 )h "Ibe conspicumns depiclion of an animal 
standing with two disproportionate legs and with a small 
toil and a pointed mouth (poited dog?) Jtuu below sn oval 
shape being filled in with vertical lines next to a femaie 
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gettiiai is not only inicTEStioj but also tnihguJng fFig. 6B), 
Since a major portiofl of the engraving has already been 
eroded by the rain water streaming on the rock smlkre 
from the top, it h dificult to identify or describe die 
surviving incisions which look more I ike a host of strokes, 
lines, dots, loops and Roman X and Y. It seems that all 
these engravings were origtnally filled with a paste of ted 
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ochre whore (races are still available it^ their grooves. 
Besides engravings the remaining surface of the nick* 
shelter appears to have been originally painted with dif- 
fereirt figures and patterns, as evident from a stilt surviv* 
tog design ofa honey comb panem in dork red at the right 
€imJ of ibc cngr^iviii^. 


0 ''^ 

^ * 



Viltramkhol and Ushakothi in their techniques of engrav- 
Mgs, style of 5yiiibols.ure of red ochre paint, selection of 
Kfcnlical type of rock shetlera and ttmoundings, each of 
IJ^ separately is not devoid of their distinctive individu* 
ality. At Ushakothi the writings are small in size, irregular 
in atT^geracBi and somewhat mote geomeirk in shape 
«hM saVikratnUMl. Chi the other harulst^^ 

a^genient, brdd intertwined appearance, systematic 
disposrsition in rows one below the other give the 
Vifcramkhol wnting nn individuaUty which is distinct 
of Ushakothi. Mohapatra fiitther brings itii> ga p 
of a generation or two between them and concludes by 
»yu»g that they could be riiujUistic in their purpose. 
However, a wide exposure to lU the engraved rock- 


Ushnliotlii 1 

At Ushakothi paintings are fraind in three rock sheb 
tera namely Rishrlcund. Sirakund and Saipa Gurapha 
whereas engravings (67 specimen)are found in Rishikund 
and Sitakund. At RishUnuid engraving is found executed 
»o a well prepared robbed surface of 8,57 m x 0.73 m. the 
engraving is in One line and the characters are smeared 
with a layer of ochre. Though it is difficub to identify the 
fonns/palterns, its style of execution may well be com* 
pared with the engravings of Vikminkbol. The lo^ 
(ribals believe that it is a wriiiog of seven and half 
alphabets. G.C, Mohapatra thinks that although there are 
many features common between the writings of 
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shelter does nort confijm the hyjMdiesis of an antique 
script in aJi these eagriviiigs. In fact what wc see « 
Ushiihoihi is a host of palm and foot prints, triangles 
resembling female genitals, somcliines in pairs and many 
other geometric and non-georncuic patterns and symbols 
as found elsewhcTC- 

Baurikupa 

The rock-shelter of Baurikupa is situated in 
Bhauripahar in the deep Reserve Forest of Jangir. at a 
distance ofabouie kiu from the village Girsima in Hcmgir 
Tahsil of Sundargarh district. Oriented North-South and 
facing to the North-East the mck shelter measures 22 m. 
in length. R m. in width and about 9 m. in height- The 
highlights of the rock shelter is a host of engravings 
executed on the back wall over an area of 14 m x 4 m. 
Though the engravings have largely been eroded and 
disfigured by natural weathering agencies, as many as 96 
specimen have been documcoted, which include speci¬ 
men Jtkepalm, rhombic patterns.triangular female genital 
shapcs.hean pattern and a host of abstract zoomofphic. 
and anlhtopomorphic forms. The grooves of these cn- 
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gravings has trates uf dork ochre and yellow jingmenls. 
Chonnocla 


The focksbeUcrarChormoda in Bagh-chagha-kendu 
reserve forest can be approached from the border village 
of Chononnir (6 kml. Facing to the south, the rockshclter 
mea-sures 12.40 m. in length, 13-05 m. in depth and 5m in 
height and the shelter is so named becuse during the 
British Raj it was ahtdeoul of the thieves un the highway 
from Raigarh to Sundargarh. The rock shelter is featured 
by a host of cup-marits randomly executed all over the 
shelter walls almig with a lone specimen of an engraving. 

There are as many as 426 specimen of cup-marks executed 

on the walls extenditig over an area, above 0.70 m. frnm 
the present ground level to approachable heights. Though 
they are uneveniy distributed, their conocntnitian is more 
in the Westcra wail (Fig. 7). The ciip marks vary in their 
size and qiocing; with an average of 2.5 cm radiu.s, the 
largest one bciag 6.5ra and the smallest being 5 mm. in 
radius. They are distributed in a number of clusters with 
higher sparse concentration mostly without any identifi¬ 
able forms. 
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On the basis of their distribution they may be classi¬ 
fied as; (u) linear forms of straight or paraUel lines (b> 
some what circular/apsidnl/triingulnr fmmi (c> and inde¬ 
pendent marks being isolated from each other, without 
forming any paiiera. which consUmtes the majority of 


cni^miirks. In linear form ii an interesting specimen of 
190 cup marks arranged in two parallel finest of 95 cu|h 
marks in each line ninning Ndclh^Soiiih in ihe 
wall faa length or4 m. (Fig.7). In the wall there are 

qiip-marks m small alignmenl of single line, double lifted 
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and lines of ihree. In one case iJicre are J5 tup-marks 
arranged inSrows with3 minks in each row and in another 
case iJiere is the vertical aligament of 4{J cutunorks 
arranged in two pnraJId lines of 20 marks ineach line just 
above ahormmtaJ lioeof 11 marks iit the eastern walk An 
HpsidaJ/triangnJar pattern made of 17 marks with a ctmlml 
bigger cup mark Li the eastern wall is no less iiUriguing. A 
clroer scraUny reveals that originally these cup-marks 
were filled in with a paste of ochre. From the distribution 
of the cup-marks it appears as if there is an attempt to 
tlepict the sky at night with the sinrs and planets in 
constellations and in isolated occnrmices, because the 
whole representation is ns enigmoLic as the sky itself. 
Whatever the purpose might be the rweirt discovery of 
this rock shelter is an important addition in the rock-art 
heritage of India. 
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gravings executed therein, Traces orpainti ngs ore n u t ir rd 
at places along with 21 specimen of engravings featured 

mainly by trrangufar female gcnjtn] patterns. lFig.S). lire 

grooves of these genital fotnu, ns usual elsewhere, were 
robbed with moistened haematite lumps. 


1 



The lone ^cimen of the engraved paticm on the 
western wall just dxive the longest parallel alignment of 
cupmarks is also intriguing. The reck shelter has a thick 
occupational deposit yielding microliths from the surface 
coJlectioii- 

Jhinkamodji 

Situated aladisiancc of about 1/4 kmfromChorrooda 
wi the right bank of Ranidorha naliah, Jhinkamoda meor 
sum 28 m. in length. 7 nc in breadth and 6m. in height 
Facing to the North-east the rock shelter exhibits the 
engraving of seven iiuingutar female genital patterns 
along with afewcnxJcd and unidcntiliitble specimens. As 
usual the groves of these engravings origmally bad ochre 
rdliag. 

Jodabil 

JodabU rack-shelter locally so known for the two 
large sub- terranion pits, is situated right on the left bank of 
the perennial Bhalu-Juria’ naliah. a tributary of Sapnc 
naliah in DiagaHi reserve forest of Hcmgir range ii, 
Sundargaih district- Oriented East-West and facing to the 
North the rock shelter measures 26m. in tetigth. JOm. m 
breadth and 6 JS m. in height. The rock-shelter is featured 
by hundreds of mud-dubher nests (n kind of wasp that 
makes small mud-nests on house walls), which have 
largely disfigured and concealed the paintings and en- 


ImlimcKla 1 

Situated right on the right bank of perennial Sapned 
naliah m Dhanubmins reserve forest in Lefripara Tahsil of 
Sundargarh district the massive rock shelter of Imlimoda 
measures 17.55 m. in length, 8.45 tn. inth^h and 7.55m. 
in height. Besides the four grinding holes and a small 
occupational deposit, the rocksheltcr is featured by ns 
i^ny M 109 specimen of engravings,out of which 89 are 
Identifiable female genital patterns executed poorly in 
shapes of ovals, apsidals and triagtes with or without a 
central line and a shallow depression at tfae lower edge or 























Rock En gravin gs in The Rock Sfcf/ifw Cjf Upianti (hiss& 

M thu cciuie (Fig,9). Nd oilier shape codJii be kkntifieil 
except a pdm print. The stice of the genital potienis vary 
from 40 cm. % 28 cm. lo .07 x .03 cm with an average of 
22 cm X 12 cm. in their length and breadih re^»ciively. 

Imlimocia [1 

[mlimodn U is situated an ihe right hank of the 
Kiukuii fiAlLah, a tribuiafy of Sapnei nallah In Dhanubaims 
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reserve forest of Hemgir range tn Sundaigarh districL 
Oriented casl-Wcsl and facing lo the South the rack 
shelter measures T>tn . In lengthy 6m in breadth and 9 m. 
in height- The she lter pirescrvcs 24 specimen of engrav¬ 
ings, Except the lone specimen of an eroded and disfig¬ 
ured rhombic pattern, all the engraved fonns are triangu¬ 
lar female genitals with the usual traces of ochre tn their 
pooves (Fig^lO). 



In view of the nbovc documentation the fallowing 
discusaious and observations me iiecessary for a better 
undermading of the rock cngrnvings of Orissa; 

(I) The engraved fock-shcller^ like ite 

itjck-sheliersdo not follow any precise rule with regard to 
their position.orieniation. siw and cooccntniiiDn. In fact 
some of the bigger and betto' rocbshelters of this region 
tfc> not show any Iracc of either painting or engraving. 
While some of them are easily approachable, others need 
stiff climbing risking even ooc^s own life. Grinding holes 
and microliths of geometric and noO’getnelric tools Like 
Waites,backed points, Junaics, trapaeies. triangles. tnwJ 
{ftrow headsi brins, Outed cores, flakes and chips are 


abundandy found in association with lumps of pound- 
baemaiities from the occupational deposits and adjoining 
slopesofihese rock shelters. Hand-mode tnal-impressed 
and engraved potteries have also been discovered along 
witJi-whccI made potteries from LAkhomoda VL The 
other artefacts recovered from Lekhnnioda VI are 
rmgstones. hammer-stone.^, and celts suggesting ou uccu- 
potiotial deposit extending from the mesolithic period to 
the neoiiihic chalcolithk pcriocL 

(2) In the rock-ail heritage of Orissa, engravings 
constitute a special feaiuR akmgmftth the paintings, both 
being coinplitneniary to each other" which is rarely found 
cbewhere in toduL 
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(3.h The treatmeiit of the engraving is linear, boldly 
incised deep into ihe soft sandswonc rock faces. The 
grooves of such engravings, measuiing 20 nun Jt 10 mm 
(approx.) in width and depth, were mostly filled in with a 

pasieofdarkredochreorwefenibfeed v^ithmoisi haematite 

I WTips, the most favoured colour of the Mwolithic paint¬ 
ings of Orissa. 
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Wtlh fenifity rites? Dq they depict the pritnordtaJ mother 
die source nf craaUonofaJI beings which recalls m one’s 
mmd the image of the large beHicd and full bosom naked 
bas-ieher of the Venus of l^ussel or the Venus of 
Wilendwf. Symbolsof fcitilily rituals always held a vciy 
imporianr position in the religion of man. 


(43 The engravings wdth ifieir bewildering variety 
and pane™ defy w,y chronological attribution due to the 
lack of any efinite evidence of saperimpositions. stylistic 
differenriauon and narrative pictorial depictions so com¬ 
mon in Central Indian rock paintings. TTiough the fonm 
and shapes have been executed with much care and 
precision, they art mosUy abstract in their conceptions 
which migJithavchad some kind ofmyslic ancyor rinialstk 
Significance as found in the wall paintings of the Sanras 
and engravings of the Juangs and Kordhs of Orissa, 

(5) Anthropofanns are conspicuously absent in the 
rock engravings of Orissa. The geomclric patterns like zig 

line, mangle, square. ctreJe, grid nf vertical and 
hcnzontal lines and spirals have been executed with so 
much of skill and precision that any geometrician would 
«ivy them which probably explains the tnuisfunnalioo of 

some animal forms in geometric forms ns fmmd at 
LcVliainoda HI. 


(6) The popular mufifs and palterns in these rocJ 
engra^ngs are, female genitals. Thombie paitcm. palm 
foot, brackets and cobra hoodmaiks with dots Some ol 
the rntricalc palterm like the rhombic ones have fninl 
i^emblance to ibe Central Indian paintings of d« 

Mesohrhic period. Orissan ruck painUngs «« also pro- 

noiraced with oil such patterns and forms. The carving of 
a female genital from a seipcnlinc form at Torigo is no less 
laiirgumg. What do they mean? Do they mean a Prendian 

imerpretauonof perversity? Do dieyhaveany association 


explanation as to what moUvaied the Pre-historic men fo'r 
wch graph^^c and abstract expression, an attempt at on 
Ethnographic inierpretation may not stand irrational in 
view orthc rich tradition of tribal an for which the state is 
^ we I known. illiterate trihals like Soora, Kondh, 
Sanral. Jnang, Gond. etc. who conslhtiie about one-lhiid 
of the total population, living in the remnle isolated hilly 
ofhighland Orissa have a rich tradition ofrainimgs 
and engravings executed in their prtsune purity on their 
plastered house walls and other household objects 

and anefacts. V.Elwyn (1952:2) aptly remarked‘ the art 
^imand probably so also the process of production and 
^en the tmderlaying ideas, have been inherited by the 
W as the continuity of tradition". Ritual motifs in 
l^bal ^ are more abstract in furm and spiritual in mean- 
g. o some trilyals hke Saoras. an is an essential 
^Uirement in their struggle for cxLstence; to drive away 
diseases, calamities and evU spirits; to promote and pre- 
the fertility of the crxq«; toa«is. in cosy ehild bftth 

andformanysuchotherpurposes. they are worahippedas 

^on.s. While the tribals lie the Kondhs and Juangs pr^ce 
^“^"^^'JSantluiisaod Saoras pamt their houK^ 
n ^ 'vhiteond toakeenohseraersome motifsofrock 
^ like spends, honeycomb paHera. intneato designs, 
gl«. palm and foot prints are found m different 
In ^ contemporary tribal art of OrisiML 

may^ V" “'^‘^“^•'acologkal approach 
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Excavations at Sankisa 

1995-96 


B.R. Manj* 


Sanki^ Lat. 27*2ffN and Long. 79‘20'E is siUiatcd 
in Shamsabad iehsil of distiicl Famikhabad in Uttnr Fmdesh 
at a distance of abooi 320 kmi. from Delhi and about 40 
knii from the eponymous district headquarters. The near¬ 
est railway station is Fakhna and the police station ts 
Mcrapur. The site is located near Kali Nadi, the river 
rtiendoned in Sanskrit Literature as tkshumiid- 

Sankisa has been utianimoiisly identiried with 
Sankasya, mentioned as the royal etty and capital of 
Kiisadhwaja, the brother of king lanaka in Valmiki's 
Ramayana and with Sankossa mentioned in Pali Buddhm 
texts. Chinese travellers Fa-hsien and Hsmn-Tsang vis¬ 
ited the place and mentioned it as Song-Kia-She or Kia-pi- 
tho. According lo them and the Buddhist tradiljoii B uddha 
accompanied by Brahtna and tndra descended at this site 
from the Trayastrirnsn heaven by a ladder of gold or gem 
after preaching the dhamnm to hts mother Mayadevi. The 
place has been a centre of Buddlikt pilgrimage. The 
Chinese travellers had seen the Asokao pillar, mpnastery, 
se vefal stupas and miga tank in the city af Sankisa. 

The mounds al Sankisa are scattered in almost a 
ciiruLar area withtn a periphery of aboui 5 kms. Hie 
present village of Sankisa is located on the high mound, 
measuring nearly 400m in east-west and 300m in north- 
snulh direction with a height of over 12 metres. Nearly 
300 metres due south is another tnmind of solid brick 
worki supposed to be a stupa, lopped hy a late medieval 
temple of Bi>diari or Bisori DevL Aji Asokan elephant 
capital Is kept at the site uivder a shed towards nprlheait 


of the temple. The enttre area within the earthen rmnpart 
IS full of mounds of different sizes ami heights. Outside 
the ramparts arc also a few mounds. During the cminc of 
eorlicr explorations Patnied Grey Ware, Northern Block 
Polished Ware and its associated red ware pottery and 
lertacptLas, coinst sculptures and other noiiquitks have 
been found from these mounds. 

Although the site is known for more than 150 yean, 
no sckotific orchacolugicul cxcavattoo was conducted 
ihere so far. Major Oeneral Sir Alexander Cunningham 
had discovered the site in 1842 and explored the ruins in 
! S62 at leisure. He has described the antiquarian Temalns 
noticed at the slie* including the elephant capital, am) on 
the basis of accounts of Chinese travellers he hits also tried 
to identify the importaal places with the existing mounds. 
During lS7fr-78 Cunningham vistied Saiikisa thi^ times 
and on the first occasion opened a few trenches in (he hope 
of finding some portion of tii£ shaft on which Asokan 
elepliumt capital iitight have stood. Due north ofBisharidcvi 
temple he located brick walls and a square brick base 
which he thought was meant for the Asokan pillar but 
laier on, during his excavations at the site in 1916^ 
HLrananda Sasirj laid bare the brick ptalform again and 
after m^cx^ining it* he proposed that il was made of 
comparatively mudem brick of kte medieval origin and 
could nol have supported the Asokan pillar. Both the 
archaeologists had cotlected a targe number of andquiiies 
from the site ranging from Mauryan period lo the eoriy 
medieval period. Earlier excavators had nuit pojd any 
auentioa towoitU study of .stratigraphy aud Cultural depos^ 


*Aichaeotogicftl Surs^ey of IfKlia ^ E^Br- New Delhi. 
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PVrnlfJlha 


its at iIm! site. Painted Grey Wan: was repnited from 
surface at Sankisa by B.8.1ja1 during his explunitians in 
1935-56. ]l was found in ibe carlicsl deposits during the 
present escavations. 

In order to know the earliest antiquity and cultund 
sequeiKe ofthcsiieandtogetanideunf the archaeological 
potcnlial of it archaeological excavations were taken up 
by the Excavation Branch II. Parana Qila, New Delhi of 
■he ArchaeologkaJ Survey of India fratn I *5-1996 to 8-7* 
1996 for the first season under the direction of the author 
as Superin lending Archaeologist ass isted by K. K. S hartna, 
Vishnu Kant. L.S. Mamnni. V P. Veriua. Viiuxl KuTtiai, 
Charan Singh and other meitibcn of the stuff of the 
Excavulion Branch II, New Delhi 

Before starting excavation work the entire site was 
surveyed thoroughly and it was noticed that the earliest 
ceramic remains are found only on the mound located 
towards south of the Bisharidevi temple. A new toad is 
being constructed adjoining the archaeological area and 
for fi II ing up the area for proposed road earth has been ftug 
from the adjoining ituiund, A number of Painted City 
Ware sherds were collected from that site It was, there¬ 
fore, decided to fny out a few trenches ulthe spot, Trc nches 
in forms of quadrants of 10 x ID m square were laid and 
excavations were taken up in quadranbt 3 and 4 of square 
A I. Towards south of the mound on a separate smaller 
mound quadrant 3 of square ElO was also opened. 

It was observed d aring excavations that in the area of 
A I llic top three layers have a number of early and recent 
pits and as a result the mulcriat is very much mixed up. The 
hahitationni depositsorSunga-Kushan periods at this spot 
have sulTcmd much disturbance and early material, in¬ 
cluding sherds of Painted Grey Ware. Northeni Black 
Polished Ware and block slipped ware have been found 
mixed up with the material of Sungs-Kushan period. 
Similarly, at E 10 the lop two layers are formed in the 
shape of filling and levelling deposits. 

At A ) a mud floor having thickness of 8 cm with 
remains of circular post-holes were fnund in quadrant 4 
which is sealed by layer 3 (PI. I). The deposits below the 
level of the floor are quilt reliable and two Em and thick 
layers of the deposits of Pained Grey Ware period were 


^oiirvd in \ixycn, 5 and 6 wiLh a rhkkn^^ss of aboui 1.25 lo 
1,50 m (Rg 13. h can be, iherefore, pT^sumi^d thaUhe itiu J 
niKjr with p<isl-fio|cs may belting tinhc early NBPperiod- 
Tnlal dcpoiiii in bolh the qu^rants over die naluTDl siiyil 
was ftiund lo be moic than 2,5 m. tn ibe quadrant J of E 
101 he layers 3 and 4 have yieliicd malcrial beln aging tn 
the Kushaa period. The thickness of this dcpi^^ir is ahotil 
40tm A 2,10 m bag burnt hnck wait having iwo extant 
courses of bricks was round which may belong lo the 
Kushan pericwl (PI. J[ j, The wall ruas in cast-west direc* 
tinn having a width of 0.75 m, ll was found extending 
further towards both the secUons. Maximum size of ihc 
bricks used in itscortstmciion is 44x27x6.5 cm. Layer 5 of 
this quEHirutu. which is I m, thick, has yiclde<i materini 
which Can be dated to ( he first i wo cenlunes Ocfoit? Clinst 
Layer 6 and 7 with a duckness of about LOS m. have 
yielded NBF with its i^socialed red ware. Total depusil 
over the naiural soil in this quudninl was abom 4,tJTn, 

The most imponajii in vcstigaiion i n the firsi season\s 
excavaiion work at die site was the confirmation of Painlsd 
Grey Ware period deposit which has yielded, besides 
usual shapes of PGW. black- and - red ware, black slipped 
ware and assoctoed red wanjt impotlanl antiquilies like 
terroLTiUa bust of mother goddoss, a sirnilar Eeiracotta 
female figuriiwfPl, [l[j, terracofta rattle with eight mini- 
bails, discs, shaped beadp deenfated aiuJ plain halls, 
gumesmcfi and other terracotta objects ( PL IV)* discs, 
bone points and bone arrow-heads, iron chisels and u stone 
bead which reflect the maicrial culture uf enriy iron age. 
Fainted Grey Ware sherds have been found from top 
levels in square A I till the pick-axe touched outuntl soil, 
Ils h'equcncy was found more in layers 3, 3A and 4 in 
quadrant 3 and layer 3 itiquadram 4, 

Surface finds from different areas of Sanktsu and in 
particular frtim the village mnund and area towards its 
north indicate that cultural deposits of other periods arc 
Surely io be enccajntered if further excnvuiions arc utken 
up in future. Culntral assemblage noiiced at the present 
excavated site suggc^sls deposits of folLwing periods- 

Pfenod 1- Painted Grey Ware period fC9th century B .C. to 
C,6th century 

Penod TI-Noriherti Elotk Polished War^ period (Cbth 
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SANKISA** 19 95-96 

SKS-I SECTION fACtNG NO^TH 
SO. At. OOS. J-A 


3CA/.f Qf 
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ccntujy B-Ch ta C3rd century B.C) 

Period in - SiingB period (C.2nd eenuiry B.C. to C Isi 
century B.C.) 

Period IV-Kushan period (C 1st wotury A-U. to C JnJ 
century A.D.) 

This classification is tentative and as per gencnilty 
accepted divisions ^hich can be confirrned later after 
further excavations, study of more antiquariiin remains 
and scientiftc doling of the samples coMccied during 
excavations. 

Layers 3 jinrf 4 in quadrnnt 3 of square H LO which 
represent the Kushan deposits have yielded tiles and a 


very few early shapes of sharp edged and incurved bowls 
in red wafe besides a few black sUjjpcd ware shenls. The 
main c^amic indusliy was red ware, both plain and 
slipped Handmade storage and wheel tunned sherds 
comprising spout of spriokkrt lipped basin, mcdiuin size 
basins having nail headed variety dso, bowls, including 
sharp edged bowls and thumb impressed incurved bowls 
with string-cut bases, small to medium size vases, spout 
lamps and decofated pottery with irK:ised mutti-grtxwed 
designs and stamped decontions of Srimtm and leaf 
design, have been found from layer Shapes from layer 
4 compme thumb imprtssed incurved bowls, deep bowl 
with sUghily out* lunied rim, smalt to medium sure vases, 
lids^ handle, lipped basins, short neck vase without-turned 
rim havirtg multigiooved decoration on the ejtiericy part of 
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neck^niediuin size vuse wiLh£ipptiqu<e.shou1def design aiid 
handmade storage jarii. Tiles have also been recovered. 

La>'cr5 urqaadraiit 3 of square £ IDv^'hich reprtsentjs 
the Sunga period has also yielded red ware sherds which 
coiTiprisc base parts of bowls^ spouted bowl with incised 
design, bowl wilh flat rim which mighl have also been 
used as cover or I id> mi n i aturc bowl wi ih perfealion al ihe 
side of ihe base part, small vases with short neck and oul- 
mmed rim, mediidti sj^e vases with muhigrooved design, 
vases of Ahichchhaua type X A, miniature pois, handJe of 
jar, walcr vessels, corinated hundi knobbed lid, convex 
sided dish, medium size jar having flat top for provision of 
lid or cover, sprinkler, lids, deepbowK boLlic necked Oask 
QT water vessel, dish having exti^rtially flared rim, hand¬ 
made storage jar* ht^iacotchcs of grey ware and red w are 
and Uks have also been found. 

l^yer 6 and 7 of cftiadrajii 3 of square E JO represent 
the NBPW period. Layer 6 hits yielded sherds of deep 
bowls and con' jx sided dishes in grey ware. A-ssocimed 
red ware shafics include base parts of bowb, deep bowf, 
funnel shaped lid, miniature pots, convex sided disf>es. 
carinated haadi, nail headed basin with soot marks on both 
the surfaces, channelled basin fdia. 36 cm.), plain basin, 
small to medium size vases, vase of AWchchhatra type X 
A, small incurved bowl and handmade storage j ars. A tife 
with hole was also found. Northem Black Polished Ware 
sherds were found from pit I sealed by layer 6 which 
comprise mostly dishes with blaek, golden and silver 
shades having medium lo fine fabricL A convex sided 
dish with golden shade hasndiftiiietcrof26cm. Redware 
sherds from the same pit comprise hand made plain and 
COfd impressed storage jars with externally flared rim 
having husk impressions or storage jars with applique 
bands on the junctiofi of rim and body, large bowl with 
incurved rim and tapering side (dia 36 cm.), convex sided 
dish, deep bowl, small to medium size vases including 
Ahichchhatm type 10 A, small incurved bowls^ carinaicd 
handi and boiUe necked vsse. l>eq> howl of black slipped 
ware and convex sided dish of gmy ware were also found 
in the pii besides hopscotches. Layer 7 of quadrant 3 of E 
10ha.s yielded convex sided dishes in grey ware and black 
slipped ware. 

The associated red ware shapes include incurved 


bowl s. siri n g cut bases of bowls, deep bowls, con ve x sided 
dishes, basins, ledged and i:^nmcd handis, medium to 
large si/e vases, including Ahichchhatru type 5 A, minia^ 
lure pot with sool mark, mar impressed and corded sherds 
of jars, one with applique band on shoulder* painted and 
incised decorations on sherds. Hcipscotch was also founcL 

Layers 3,3 A. 4 and 5 of qtiadnmt 3 tif squaie A 1 and 
layers .3, Sand 6 of quadrant 4 of square A I have yielded 
n good number of Painted Grey Ware sherds besides ila 
assEiciaied ceramics Fig. 2. Layers 5 and 6 of quadrant 4 
of AI arc less disturbed and have provided definite evi¬ 
dence of habitat iofial deposit of pre- NBPW period. A 
large unbaked storage jar has been not iced in the section 
facing west in ihis deposit which is sealed by Layer 5. 
Layer 5 has yielded red ware of both handmaid as we! I us 
wheel tamed variety having coarse lo fine fabric Rg. 3. 
The shapes are storugE jius with applique hand olshoulder* 
perforaicd footed bowl, fine convex sided disbe.s. incurved 
bowls, cord and mar impressed vbscs^ medium nize vases 
with extemany thickened rim, lids with half fohted rim, 
lids with flared rim* fine deep bciwls. lipped bowl, niinia- 
[ure pot and carinated handi with exicriially thtekeuedrim 
having mild depression on cxleritFr^ Clay lump wi th reed 
marks has also been found. The black slipped ware shapes 
include convex sided dish with miy depression on the 
exterinr ride ofrim. deep bowls with concave profile, deep 
bowLs with slightly out-tumed rim, deep bowls with rnild 
cannalion at the bottom and dish with slightly thicker 
sccLion. The Painted Grey Ware ritapes comprise convex 
sided bowls having vertical strokes with black paint in ibe 
inner and angular strokes on the exterior, convex sided 
bowls with black band on the rim. basal pan of a bowl with 
red exienor and grey inner lurfoce having circular bands 
in the middle and verUcaJ strokes all Jironnd. a sherd 
having floreJ design made out of three bcmkSp dish with 
pT)ups of vertical strokes on both the surfaces, bowl with 
black painifid rim having vertical suokes below followed 
by loops further below, sherds with vertical flndhoriztmtnl 
strokes in interior, one .sherd with outer red surface and 
vertical strokes on both die surfaces and one thick sherd 
with black pajoting. Iia associated grey ware shapes are 
convex sided dishes and bow Is. one with slight deprexsion 
OB ihc exterioe side of llic rrm. Some pieces have eithcr 
i me nor orexterior red surface. The same layer has yielded 
afew sherds of fine variety of block and red ware of which 
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Excavations at Sankisa 

oi>e is II ccMivest sicSed dish. A few sherds have oatisf black 
and inner rtd or grey surface. Same sheids of coarse 
variety of black and red wine have ulso been fouixL 

Layer 6 of the quodmnL 4 of A 1 has yielded die same 
matcriaL Red ware comprise Fitie red waie dishes and 
bowls« handmade storage jars same of which have appli¬ 
que bands al shoidder, small to large sire vasi^ having 
pmminejil neck and some with c)^^e^ 1 lally splayed am dm, 
handmade vases with conJ or mai impressed shoulders, 
channelled basins, perforated bow], lid wjih folded rim. 
incurved bowls, convert sided dishes and miniature pots 
Fig. 4. Shapes of the Painled Grey Ware sherds ore not 
very clear. Their paintings have vcrticiU strokes, series of 
dots within two lines and floral panern. Its assodaied grey 
ware have con vex sided deep bowl and miniature pots. A 
few sherds have dark exterior and grey interior siuface. 
Fine variety of black and red ware sherds comprising 
convex sided dishes and convex sided howl with grooving 
on the exterior were also found. The black sUped ware 
include bowls with semkirculor body, thick and thin 
convex sided dishes, some of which have mild depression 
on the exieriof side of the rim, miniature bowl and bowls 
with concave proftle have been found, A few sherds with 
powdery ochre surface were also found from ihe lowest 
levels in quaefrant 3 of square A 1. Lowest level have 
yielded hopscotches made out of almost all the pottery 
types. 

As many as of 343 antiquities were found dming 


excavalions besides a large nutnbef of antiquities coL 
keted from the surface during expoloradon^ of different 
areas of the site. Among antiquities found from excava¬ 
tions terrwoLla discs form the Largest group of 105^ They 
depief different decorations. Antiquiltes in terrocatta 
include 12 broken pieces, mostly from figurines. 9 hteman 
figurinesfPl.V), 13 aiiimid rigurincsfPlJV). Ih toy cart 
wheels. 20 heads, 3 ear- studs, 15 bangle pieces, 23 sling 
bnlls.bgiUuesmEn, I whistle, I pestle, and I rattle contain¬ 
ing R mini-bolh of clay ^ Amonf other antiquities mention 
may be made of 26 bone points^ 40 hone arrow 
headstPl.VIl), 7 copper pieces, includini antimony rod^ 
noil and u humafi figurine. 15 iron objects including nails^ 
chisels and a piece of choitit 15 beads of semiprecious 
stones like agate, chalcedonyp camelian and quartz crys- 
taL 1 gloss bead. 3 ivory objects, including n pendant and 
a bcadt^ stone weights, 2 rubbing stones, 2 bone objects, 
I Slone nrchitecmral fragment, 1 microbead of paste and 
one square uninscribed coj:qKr cast coin. 

Excavations at Sankisa are important in view of the 
fact that ihe grcaicity site has ne ver been earlier excavated 
with scientific methods and no proper record of the ex¬ 
posed structures and antiquities or stratigraphy ts avail¬ 
able besides the fact ihat its bcaliafi in a zone where 
cuttural trends fromdilferent areas might have influenced 
the inhabitants (hiring protohistoric time also needs proper 
study which is possible unly if different mounds of the site 
ore excavated carefully in a wider perspective. 
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Beyond Arikamedu : Macro Stratigraphy of the Iron 
Age-Early Historic Transition and Roman Contact in 

South India 

SuNiu CttrrA* 


The sile of Arikamedu on die Ccwmandel coast of 
south India was excavata! in 1945 by a Learn of the 
Aichacolngical Survey of India under the diTecOon of 
MnrtiiTiCT Wheeler. Arikamedu was excavated again in 
1947 by the French archaeologist J^ .Casal. The Wheeler^ 
Casai excavations were comprehensively reviewed by 
Vimala Begley in 19S3. Begley alio conducted excava- 
Uons at Arikamedu in the early nineties with a joint 
bid ion-Amencan team. The full results of iiu!i excavation 
nreyctlo he published. 

The Problem 

Arikamedu has contributed to the archaeology of 
south India in three signifLcant wnys^ Being Ihe first 
excavated site in south IinlLfl to yield nmleiiBi indkators 
of long distance Mediterranean trade, the Arikamedu 
stratigraphy has become the basic reference for studies 
ofearty Iixlo-Rotnaricornmerce in the region. Secosdiy, 
the ceramic sequence observed at Arikamedu {strati¬ 
graphic distribution of Rouletted Ware and Mediiefra- 
ocan cenmiics especially} has been used to understand the 
profiles of other excavated silies in the region. Thirdly» 
the chronology imputed by Wheeler to ihe Arikamedu 
strata has been applied to date the sections of nunirerous 
sites subsequently excavated. 

Tbc emphasis upon the evidence from Arikamedu in 
studies oflndo-Roman trade and reconstruction of the 
Iron Age of soulh India has led. over die yean, to 


"margmalisaiion" of evidence from other excavate J sitei 
in south Indiai Abo.ihe ^inadequacie^^ofthe ArikHjncdu 
stmiJgmphy (such as surmising chmnology from thick¬ 
ness of deposit by Wheeler) have been carried over into 
establishing spaccAime frameworks pf some excavated 
south Indian sites and in discussions on Indo-Roman 
iiade . This papa- isecics m address these two issues central 
to Iron Age-Early Historic arehaeobgy of south Iniiiai In 
this regard the attempt here is to deline^Ue a ^liroodci^ 
xtreligraphic and chronological fiamewoik in which to 
si tunic the evidence of Arikamedu. The macTo-sirati- 
graphic view would incorporate Important cultural ele¬ 
ments not emphasi wl in ihe Arikamedu strati gmphy. At 
Ihe same time, in the pnxess of generating the macro- 
stratigmphy, the fMper will focus upon ''contradktions'' in 
the past applications of the Arikamedu evidence. 

TTie Arikamedu stratigraphy as derived by Wlieeler 
and Casa! 

The sequences recorded hy Wheeler and Casai 
and subsequently consolidated by Begley are summarised 
below > 

Wheeler: Wheeler found a continuous single-culture 
occuparloti of the tustorioal pc hed at Arikamedu. In his 
diggings he discovered the occurrence of MuriitcrronEnn 
iriefacls (amph<mnc) from the lost bui me layer, Excava- 
tiofii were imderutken attwoareasof the site. These were 
classified by Wheeler a$ the Konhemand ihcSomhcm 


AlLsihahnd Mttsemii. AUahahad 



AriknWihi: M(kt 0 Stratigraphy af the Irrai Agt 

sectors. The b4sb for ihe subdivision of ihe Northern 
seciof siratA was Afietinc wiue (hat was found in ihc 
middle Jayers, Niming this the Arreline Fhas4j. the depos¬ 
its below and above were called the pfe-Arrelineand posl- 
Arretine Phases. The Soutliem Sector was subdivided 
with structures as the basis. From boltoni upwjards ihese 
arc: Pre-Structural Fliase. Early Phase {3 sub-pcritids), 
Mkkllc PhaAe (3 sub-periixlsl and the Ltitc Ptmse. Chn>- 
no1agicQ!ly< the ArtetLre Phase of the Nonheiti Sector is 
in eonsonance with the “Pre-Struciural” phase of the 
Southem Sector (Wheeler cf ai 1946:l7-124,pp.50 for 
intcr-sociotal eonsonincc). Wheekr called the settlement 
an “lndt>-Roman Trading Stalion" on the basis of his 
diSCOvcjry of diverse Mediterranean nnefacta ( Arretinf: 
wart. Amiihoriare, Roman glass. Medilerraticajs Lamps) in 
the context of a Hoimshlng stunt and glass bcadutaking 
industry. Perhaps the most important interprclation of 
Whcckf related lo the amphorae ccmiinuum he uncovered 
at Adkamedu, Wheeler (ef at I946i22) asserts that ^Ihe 
oonsohdaticHi and dcvelopmenl of Raman trade wilh ihc 
East was a product of the unification of the western world 
under Augustus 1,23 B,C,-A-D-14), and it U reasonabJe 
to suppose ihai pitrvioos trade with easiem India, if it 
exlisted at all. yrm of a spasmodic and indireci kind 
- iuifikely, for rMnmpir, to have produced ct continuous 
supply of antphofoe at ArikamediL ** (emphasis mine). 

Casal: In contrast to Wheelefi CassI uncovered a 
rnulti-mjIlumJ sequence alArikamedu. Diggingaltwo 
areas of the site, CasaJ reported aMcgahthic occupation 
lit the lowermost kvels Indicated by the exclusive 
presence of the BLack»and-Rcd Ware (hmeaRer BRW), 
This was foMowed by a tnuisitional phase ht which the 
Early Historic Rouletcd Ware appeared while the BRW 
continued. The third period was termed ''Roman". This 
period saw the appearance of Mediterranean artefacts in 
the forni of amphorae and ArrctiiK Wm (CasoH 1949}. 
Begley 11983:461-481), in a pereeptivc study of the 
WheelcT/Ca.sal excavatjons. consolidated the evideflcc to 
present a revised stratigraphic subdivision of the 
Arifcamedu profile (Fig.2). 

BRW RW - Amphora/Arreimit Sequence at 
Arikainedu. 

The Megalithic horizonat Ajikamedu{Ciisa)*s Grp. 
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II and Begley’s Phjise A ), which precedes the Early 
Historic Phase at the site, is char^lerised by the occur¬ 
rence of the BRW. The BRW Is the diagnostic Early Iron 
Age pottery of southern India. It begins la occur at the 
point of Neol iihic-Megal iihic overlap at Payampall i (lAM 
1964-65:211 Hallur (7964-65:3 1-32), MaJaiyamputtu 
{lAR /976^7/:34-35)andMairappadi (MR 7977-75:50). 
In acl it IS neccesary' lo stress that the BRW is first and 
foremost associntcMl with the beginning of the Iron Age in 
s<-uiiherii India and its association wilh the Megalithie 
culture is secondary lo ihls resjlity { Ramachiindnin 1980' 
43-76* 137; Begley 1983:464-467), Megalithism in south 
India, as a spec!5c mMerial culture complex, has been 
primiirily identified with a funeTary ctikure characterised 
by burials imuked by stones fdolmensn cists, cairns elc. J. 

The transition from Iron AgcTMcgal iihic Ptuisc to ilw 
Early Hi sioric in southern India b importajit. This iransi- 
tion marScsthe beginnings ofthe gjowihaftowns, ports, 
industdes and long-disumcc trade in the region. Souih- 
cth India's commerce with ihc Mcdilcrrancan also needs 
Ijo be situated in the cantext of the shift from Iroci Age to 
F-arly Historic. A major issue with regard lo the arehafiol- 
ogy of Inda-MedilcrrarKan trade in southern India has 
been to precise the pomt of Meditennnean i^uuzt both 
stratigraphicalLy and chroaajogjcally. At Arikamedu, 
Whcckr's excavaiiiMi revealed occurrence of Mcditcfra- 
neon amphora (a primary indicator ofcont&ct) at all Layers 
except the earliest (laj'er 15 ofTr. AKII). Wheeler (etaJ 
1946:41 ) thought layer 15 of AKII lo be part of the '^old 
foreshore^’ (therefore a non-occupational deposit) and 
coocluded that Mediterranean contact took place almost 
from the beginning nf occupation at Arikamedii. How¬ 
ever* as Casol^s excavations Later showed, there were 
rich occupational layers, pmeding the strata yielding 
Mcdiiemifiean amphora at Afikamedu (Casal 1949). 
Begley ( 1983:464-471 ) in her review of Wheetcr'a and 
Casai ’ s cKcavation of Arikamedu. sumimurires these ante¬ 
cedent layers as Phase A and Phase B. Phase A, cone- 
spooding lo the ^Wcgnliihic" phase of Casdi, has the Iron 
Age BRW as the principal ceramic industry . Phase B, 
carrespondiog to the "toLenTLediate" phase of Casal, 
reveals appearance of the Rouletted Ware in association 
with BRW. Amphorae begin lo appear from Begley’s 
Phase C anwards (Fig,2), 
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MacFo-stratiRra phy 

The rhr£e-/old cultural sequence for ArikanicUu, 
disiingvishcd on the basis of appeanuice of dingnostic 
ceramics, is prasenied ui Rg. I logctbcr wiih slnoi- 
graphic profiles of imporront lion Age-Eaity Historic 
sites in soulhetn India, Thesiles have beenseleciedfrorn 
all four soulJwm states {Tsiinil Nadu, Konuioka. Andhra 
Pratlesh, and Kerala) keeping in view the need for a 
regional distribution. 

As Fig. t shoi^s, the transitions fiom Iron Age lo Early 
Historic signified hy ceramic indicatorsat Arikomeduan: 
found to hold true over the south Indian landscape. The 
"broadened” picture of the three phases observed at 
Ariknmedu adds a significant elctncnl to the basic 
pattern. Specifically, we noljce that the ceramic which 
immediately post dotes the 6RW at many siles is the 
Russet Coaled Painted Ware Omeaficr RCPW; Sites no 
4, 5, 6. 13, IS. J6. 17. 18, 20. 22, 24,26 in Fig.l). The 
RCPW, initially known as the Andhra Ware, was fust 
n^iognised by Wheeler at Brahmagiri (Karaalaka). He 
describes the poitcry as "decoraled with varieties of 
simple rectilinear or slightly curvilinear pattern in a 
paste of kooiin or lime under a wash of msset coaled 
ochre,..The two conunoncsi types on which this charac¬ 
teristic decoration is found are dishes with on internally 
grooved rim and paninlly straight sided bowls..." (Wheeler 

■48:236-237; Thapor 19S7’72*-73—- redesignated 
Wlicclcr’s Andhra Ware a.s Russel Coated Painted Ware). 

At other sites !Nos.!,2.3,7,10.11.12.21 in Fig.!) 
the Roulettcd Ware succeeds the BRW. Also, ss Fg.| 
shows, the RW is anterior to the RCPW at sties located 
near the coast in contrast to the onteriorily of RCPW in 
sites located inland. In any case, the RCTWand RW, as 
new ceramics succeeding the BRW, manifest the transi¬ 
tion from Iron Age to the more evolved Early Historic 
Phase in southern India, Significantly. Fig. I also 
reveals that Mediterranean ailefacis and their imitations 
appear in the Early Historic horizon of southern India 
follorwing the emergence of the RCPW and RW (Sites no 
1.3.5.7,8, 10 , II, 13,19,21,24,25.26). The appearance 
of Mcditeminean artefacts and imiiations. especially 

amphorae. indicalcthepointofludo-Mcditeitanean long- 

distance contact. In the scheme presented in Fig. I, the 


Medilcrranean-conmct’ sub-phase has been isolated fnitn 
ttic RerPW/RW pho-'ic. The latter is situated under lJur 
nomenclature Enriy Historic 1 (EH I) and the former 
under Early Historic 2 (EH2). 

Now before we further discuss the stratigraphic 
profiles of sites listed in Rg, I . i( is necessary to clarify 
the c hronotogical extent ofMcgali ihic cu Iture jn southern 
India in the light of the three-phase scheme of material 
culture change presented in this study. The Megalilhic 
culmre. which we consider as port and not synonymous 
with the Iron Age. survived well into the early centuries 
A.D. in southern India (for recent dating of Mcgalithic in 
s.India see Ra]an 1991:46-47). In this respect, the people 
believing m lithjc* burials were contcmpiirBries at 
different points orttme of the urbanising communitJes of 
the EH I and EH2 periods. 

The deposition of artefacts of Medttertancnn origin 
or/ontl iuspiraiion ata number orMegolilhichunal sites 
in soiiihcrnlqdj .1 ricvjdenceDriheNur.ivalorMegalitiusm 
at the time of Mediterranean contact (EH2 period). In the 
Coimbatore district of TnmiJ Nadu, a dolmen burial has 
yielded a denarius of Augustus Caesar (27 B.C.-14 A.D.; 
Ramaehondran 1980:67-68), From a MegaUthic grave at 
Savodipalayom silver poached mark-coins together with 
Roman coins have been recovered (Ramachandron 
1980:75}. A bairow (Megalithic) m the Nilgiris has 
yeildeda Roimui gold coin issued at Constantinople in 
the4chC.AD.(Ramiichandran 1980:75). At Adichanallur. 
the important urn-burial site on the River Tampniparni. 
bronze mirrors and seem bottles of Hellenistic amiimion 
have been found and tentatively dated to lstC..B.C,- bl 
C. A.D. (Margabandhu 1973:21-22; 1996:233-243). At 
Navalai (Disu. Ohannapuri) acaim-citcic enclosing an 
um burial and habimtion mound has yeilded punch-marked 
coins and a (unspecifiedI Roman coin (Rujan 1991:51). 
At some pla£e.s, the existence of Megalithic and Early 
Historic sites in close proximity and plnced m same time- 
context, suggests intcractioR between two I ifeslytcs. Begley 
(1983:464} has pointed to the possibility of micrchangc 
between Early Historic Arikamedu and the purely Megn- 
lithw setllcTnent at Souttekeny lying only 20 km away 

Tlte Pandyan port of KortaiLS only 15 kmdownstreamon 
the Tamraparni from the Megalithic urn-fields at 
Adiehanallur. 



Ruiset Coattd Piintad Warn from Maiki 
After Thapif 1M7 
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In Pig.l vfc havt taktn cart to include sires 
revealing ”Mega]jthic''strala only tthcn the slraliemphy 
shows aNcolilhic-Megalithii; "overlap" cb^ iwo-cuJture 
Megaliihic-Eariy Historic strata. This criteria of sdcc- 
tion excludes single-culture Mcgnliihic sites which, in 
Uk absence of a cultural context (Pfcolithic underpinning 
or Early Historic success;] on), naay have existed at aoy 
point in the three pha.scs specified. 

To recapilulate. with regard to ihc Iron Age-Early 
Historic change over there are two essential factors to be 
realised: 


1. The stratigraphicaf shifi from the Iron Age 
assemblage (BRW, Megaliths) id Early Historic phase 
was iiulicated, iateralia, by the appearance of the RCP W 
and RW. The impact of Mediterranean sea trade is 
desceniible in the "LntnisLon" of Meditenanean artefacts 
(amphora, terra sigifiaia, Roman coins, glass, lamps, 
cameos,beads) subsequent lo the appearance o/ihe RCPW 
and RW. 


co-exisieocc of Megaliihic cultures sur¬ 
vives into the 1st nunetmium A.D, with Early Historic 
couiplexcs.The deposition of Mediternmeao artefacts in 
the "laic" McgaUlhic sites indicates involvement of the 
Mcgaiiihic communities in the interaational trade. 
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It . The experience of Ariltamedu was fre,sh in his mind 
and as we have from the Brahmagin/Chandnivani repon, 
WhccJcr was drawing from the ongoing excavation of 
Casal to uiMteistand the seeUons at Brahmagiri and 
Oiandravalli fsee extract below), Thiu Wheeler hod 
pegged the mnierial culiural Iraiuition from Iron Age 
(Megulithic) to The Early Historic ondiagnoatic ceramics 
(ineJodtog the RCFW) i* dearly re«aled by two critical 

ohservalionsofhiaoitthc Brahmagiri/Chafidiavulli strattg- 

tuphy: 

In 1^7 J.M- CasaJ coiticd cmi{ further cxcavitjon^e 
at Ariknmedu and at one point found pottciy of the 
familiar 'mefaiilhic* fabric in layers immctliately ttverly- 
iag the natural soil. The tmuiininn overatt beighl of 
these ■megalithic' tuyere was 3 feet; the two lowest were 
free from admixture, but Ibe (wo highest (ri i-fcet) 
ptnduced also typical ^Arikameidu’ pottery , iDctudiRg 
Rouleticd dishes- The overlap of these two cultures was 
clearly demonstrated and the eqiuiioii between this 
evidence and that of ChnndravalU and Brahmagiri is in 
this respect ahro/nre" (Wheeler 1947*48:273*274; tin- 

dcrliius 

Next we see Wheeler's use of the principle of 
ceramic serintion on the main section at ChandravaJli: 


Iron Age • E.H. 1 Ttansllian 

Sites no. 2.3.4.5.7.10.11,12 J 5.16.17,18.19,20. 
21.22,23.26, listed in Ftg. I show ton Age (Megaliihic) 
levels succeeded by the Early Historic 1 Phase, 


We shall ultempt to detnonstrarc the viability cpf 
material indicators of Iron Age-Early Historic transition 
hy aoaJysiog in detail the stratigraphic evidence from 
three widespread sites: Arikamedu, Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri. 

The sues of Brahmagiri and Chandravalli (no.4,5 i n 
Fig.l) Icicaled in the heart of the southern Desccun were 
excavated by Mortimer Wheeler and published in a single 
nrpnrl (Wheeler 1947-48:180.308), It is at Brahmugrri 
and Chandravalli where Wheeler discovered the RiLsset 
Coaled Painted Ware or (he “Andhra Ware" as be called 


.,-the cutting ofCh.43 is consLsient. The lowest 
stratum in this fairly extensive cutting contained only 
pottery of the ‘megalithic- fabric, with neither coins nor 
painted sherds, Overiyiog this was a stratum again con- 
luining much ‘megalithk* ware, but now in assixrintion 
with Andhra fabrics, mcluding both the typicallv painted 
wure and fragments of 'bisalced' dishes of (he type to 
whi^ roulcitcddecoralion is sometimes applied. A liltle 
hjgher up, roaleuud sherds were found immediately 
above the highest of the 'megaliihic- shetds. The latter 
were completely absent from the rcmoiiung strata of the 
Mctjon" (Wheeler 194748: 271-273; welioij Ch.43 in 




stratigraphtes of Arikamedu and Chandravnlli- 
rahmagm, Wheeler’s observjuioris constitute the first 
hroadbase" the ceramic indientare of Iron 
Agc*Ear)y Histone transition revealed at Arikamedit. 


Bi^Yffnd Ahkatni^dii: Matnf Stratigrnphy tff tht Imn Age 

Howtvw, cveti thiHigli Whia:lcf highlighted a three-fold 
tcnunic sequence lit ChandraviUli (B RW foil owed hy 
BRW - RW- RCPW foUowed hy absence of BRW> he did 
nciL fiinmify divide his siraiigraphy on ihe basis of ihc 
scriEiUon principle, ThcMheiPcpfesentedfof Chjii^^ 
was only a twofold strata Pd.t fMcgalithic} and Fd,Il 
f Andhra), However* m b dear from the profile of the 
main section - Ql43 - at Chandnivalli, the intermediaie 
phase is rather tlucki occtipyitig four complete layers 
(from top): layers 1 L 12^ \3 and 13N (Fig3; approx. 6 
feel of deposit aiccnrdiiig to scale of feet in Fig.3). These 
are the layers which display the BRW-RCPW oeramic 
association indicative of the EH I . period (sise fiequency 
Table in Wheeler 1947-48! 271). The earliest layer I 3NE 
exclusively yields the BRW (Whecler'sabscrvation above; 
Fig,3h The EH2 phase lies above layer II (discussed 
belowk 

Similarly^ at Sndimagiri we find a substamial tran¬ 
sitional phase between the Megniilhic and Andhra (Early 
Historic) bveJs which Wheeler did not formally classify . 
We find no sub-phase between PcLIl (Megahthic) and 
P<Lin (Andhra) cultures in the report. The need for an 
overlap to be seperately defined becomes evident in the 
profile of the main section - Ef.21 ^ of Brahmagiri (Fig, 
4), Here we see the overlap or EH 1 jrfmsc represented 
by three complete layers (from down}: kyen 4,5, 6. 
(apprax. one and half feet of deposit from scale of feet 
in Fig.4>« The RCPW appears for the first time m layer 6 
in which seven ^'yellow painted'^ sherds are counted. 
Significantly, the adjacent cuttings “equating with layers 
5 and h of Br21 ..produced 7 sheids of rDulet^l^d ware'" 
(Wheeler 1947-48:206). The consolidated evidence thiu 
indicates the Initial appearance of RCPW-RW after the 
BRWalBruhmagiii. T^K^pure** BRW phase at Braliimagtri 
section Bf.21 is represented by layers 7 and 8, (Wheeler 
1947-48:206), 

The BRW-RCPW/RW sdiift, repre.wnting the iron 
Age - Early Historic iraiisitionobservedintheArikainedu 
stratigraphy also finds expression at Cfiandravalli and 
Brahmagiri. In fact in course of colleaing data for this 
paper the author found that the ceramic indicators of 
cultural change dclinealcd at Arilconiedti/ChandravDlli/ 
Bfahmagirt hA<l been ""indepcndefiEly" observed by 
archaeologists in subsequent excavalions. For instance. 
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reporting tri al digs ajtiund Cronganorr (KeroiUi) the exca¬ 
vator commeiits:ibe discovery in Taluk Ponnani of 
the scMialled Russet-coated painted Wore, which over¬ 
laps with the Mcgolithk BRW- in Ihc early centuries of 
tlic Christian era is of great significance. The gap 
between the McgaJithic and hisiorical periods could thus 
be filled up to some extent" (lAR 1970-71:19), In similar 
vein the excavator of T.KallupaLli comments dial the 
Megolilhic site “continued to be occupied in the early 
liistorical period as anested toby prcserice of some copper 
cniasond Russet-coated while painted ware^(lAR 1976- 
77: 46-47). Also in Vecrapmam Pd.lll we fiml a similiir 
observation: ’The layers belonging to this later phase of 
the Mcgolithic cultufe ate overijtppcd hy Early Hisloric 
culture in a few irenches. In thix trensitinhal phase 
antiquities bclongtog to Mcgalithic and Early Htsloric 
cultures were reconJeiL For the first lime, the Russet 
Coaled Ware and Rotdeued Ware make ihetr appear¬ 
ance.,." (Kamalatuur and Veerendcr ]991;4-5>. 

E H t ^ £ H 2 Transltjon 

Again, beginning our annlysis with Arikamedu w^e 
quote Bcgky (l983i 471-472) who discusses the E H I - 
E H 2 transition in her revised strati^aphy of Ihc site: 

“Biose C, which corresponds to Wheeler's pre- 
Arreiine ware byci^ in both Ncithcm and Soutiient Sec¬ 
tors and to Casal's post 'overlapTayers inthe Southern, 
is a period of rapid development and in many ways the 
most significant stage in the history of Arikamedu, For 
the first ttnte imipbome and other items of undoubted 
Mediterranean origin are eocoiinlered.** 

The basis for demarcating Phase C is the appearance 
of amphorae and other artcfiicts of Mediterranean origin 
in ihc Early Historic horizon at Aiikaiitedu. Bcgky also 
suggests a spun in economic activity due to Medileira- 
ncancontael- In out ss:heni»ePhascCorBegkyrepresents 
the beginning of the E H 2 phase which continues till 
Phase O. 

At Chandravalli layers 10 to 2 in Section CJh,43 are 
repKirted by Wheeler as the Ar^lhra Period layers. The 
occurrence of u denarius of Tiberius Caesar and the 
complete ahseiioc of 'Mcgalithic' polleiy in these layers 



coticlales wilh ihe Phase C to rJiasc C straiigraphic 
assemblage aiArik^medu. 11 k Roman Loin at ChandraviiJli 
f Kcurs inlayer5ofOi.43. S ince ihc basis of deniatealing 
the EH2 phase are the earJicsl slmtified Medilciraneati/ 
imitation Mediteirancan objects, it woald therefore mean 
that E H 2 at Chindravolli comprises layers 5 through I 
orsectjt>nCh,43. However, there is an indicalinn that the 
**Ronian-coiilact'' level may have been earlier. In his 
report Wheekr (1947-48:200) suggests that a coin of 
Augustus found at previous excavation at the site by the 
Mysore Stale archaeologists can be placed "atalow, hui 
not lowest level of this (Andhra) culture" (hraelcct mine). 

At the same time, there is evidence to push up the 
EHI phase at least to layer 9, Wheeler (1947-48; 27») 
informs that the first occurrence of Rouletted Ware in 
Ch.43 is in layers 10 and 9. 

Lei us also lake into account the stratigruphy of 
CImncfravalli as revealed in the excavation hy the AS] 
conducted in the sevenlies (reported in lAR 7977-78.27- 
29>. Here also an Iran Age culture (Pd.Q) is found to 
overlap with the succeeding Early Historiceulluie (fM.n]). 
In the main cutting (CDL-VI) the Iran Age is represented 
by layers (from boiiom up);9,8.7, the overlap by layer 
6 and post-overlap by layers 5 through I. 

'The earliest deposit of Pd.D yielded tire BRW in 
association with Black polished ware. The report 
emphasLJcs that Pd.n “was found to ovcifap with the 
succeeding penod." Pd.Ill deposits yielded the RCPW, 
Satovohana coins and “a jur comparable loamphocu.” 

The section Ch,43 of Wheeler's excavation and sec¬ 
tion CDL-Vl of the later ASl excavation at Chandmvalli 
follow the same sequence as m Artkamedu: the Iron Age 
0 R W followed by appearance of RCPWfRW fof towed by 
Dcciiirence of Mediterranean artefacts. 

At Brohmagiri. the ‘post-overiap' layent are demar¬ 
cated tfrom bottom up) 3a, 3,2.1, However these layers 
do not yield any evidence of Mcditermnean contact. 

Apart from Arikamedu and Qiandravalli the foUow- 
ing sites recotdsd in Fig. i show the EH 1-EH2 iransition: 
Alagankulam. Dhoranikola. Dhulikano. Kaveripauinam. 
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Knnchipuriun, Kodumanal, Peddabankur. Sengamedu, 
Uraiyur. Veempuram. Addilionally the sites of Kamikodu 
and Vasavasamudramshowasingle-culluie siraligiaphy 

yielding material evidence of longdistonLc irade fiom the 
Mcdiicrraitean World. 

Chrtmolojiy of BRW-RCPW/RW-Amphora/ 

Arretinc Shifts 

In Fig, J the thrce-pha.s« sequence reflecting the shift 
from Tran Age to Eariy Historic in southcni India is 
recorded with an attendant chronology wherever avail¬ 
able (given under brackets), A review uf thedates imputed 
to "common” phases of the various sites sliows deep 
divergence. The disparate dating of cornmon phases has 
been prnnarily the result of imputing titne-frnmes to 
thickness of deposit. This estimation of chronology, Erst 
practiced by Wheeler ai Arikamedu (Wheeler rf ui 
1946:22-24), Brahmagiri and Chandiuvalli ( Wheeler 
i947-48;footnotes in 201), was later ased prolirieally by 
other archaeologists to Fix the chronology of sites. Some 
of the sites dated recently on the basis of ihkkness of 

deposit ore Sengamedu (Ramachaadran J980; lOZ-lOS) 

and Alagankulam (Nagoswamy 1991; 247-254). 

The primary chroiiologicat indicators from excava- 
lions nf Iran Age—Early Historic sites in southcni India 
have been: (a) Mediterranean ajiefacu (primarily from 

Arikamedu); fb) Tamil-Brahmi and Frtikric itiscriptions 
onpolutry, (c) coinage of the Satavahanasand (d>carboii 
dales(tillnowiisedspaTiiigly), The secondary indkalors 
loosely "datable” have beet, punch-marked coin.,, dm 
OunBclic Northern Block Polished Ware sherds and the 
Red Polished Ware, 

need for a "standard” chranolQgy for Hk Iran 
Age-Early Hislnnc transitions in southern India cannot 
be Ignored. In pantcular, tlw unearthing of more datable 
rtbjecLs since Wheeler excavated Arikamedu and subse¬ 
quent review of Wheeler's date for Meditenancanconiacl 
with Arikamedu/souihem India generates the imperative 

for comprehen.^ive te-assessment. Below, the primary 
chronological sources are discussed with the intention to 
provide clarity to the iransiUonal periutix, including the 
pcnt>d of Mcdilcrnmean contncL 


BtryondAriknmidii. Macm Stmligrjstphy 0/iht Inm Age 

Medittirane^n artrfactft 

The dainble objects recovmd fmm sinttified coo- 
texti are Temi SigillatOx Ampbonie. glassware. Rnniiui 
coins, MiuJiterraiiean Loreps, and Egypliaii bcadit. AJl 
strotiricd Mediterntneon objects frcun Arikamedu have 
been dated to the AygustOii Ptriod (27 B.C. +)imd after 
except for a batch of ampliorae from Arikam^u 
tentolivcly placed in ihe 2 ik! C^,C, (Wheeler et al 1^: 
17-124; I^iicis \9E1, Begley and De Puma 1992; Com¬ 
fort 1992:134-150: for amphora dates see Will 1992:15^ 
156 ondStMie 1992:204-215), At Alagoniulam precise 
dates for the amphora arc awaited. One of the RoTnan 
cojiDS excavated oi Akgankulam has t^ecn identified as 
that of Valentinian U (A D, 375-392; Nagosuumy 
J991J247-254). At OumckavnlLi the eotos of Augustus 
(B.C,27*A_D. 14) and Tibcrim(A-D, 14 -37)mentioned 
by Wheeler as CDining from the post-overlap layers of 
Ch_43 tndicale a termmus ante quem at the B.CiA.D. 
changeover (Wheeler 1947-48:2E7). Similarly* ths eby 
i imtalion of the coin of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) from Pd.lII 
B at Vceiapuram can be placed not cffl'Iicr than the 1st 
Century A.D. (KamaiakarnndVeerender 1991:43), From 
the upper !c vcls at Dhuli katta and E^ddohan kiir was found 
one silver coin each of Augustus Caesar (B,C, 27- A,D. 
Hh 

Inscribed Potlery 

Ceramics in the Black-nnd-Red and Roubtted Wore 
fabrics inscribed with Tamil-Brahmi gr^ffitt and occa¬ 
sionally in the nofth Indian Prakrii-Biahmi have been 
recovered from a number of excavaiiuns in southern India, 
From Qmcii al-Qadini, the Roman port on the Egyptian 
Red Sea ccast, a number of sherds containing Tamil- 
Bnihmi inscriptions were excavaLcd. A lone osliacon 
inscribed in f^akrit-Brahmi was also foiind at Quseir 
(Salomon 1991:731-736). 

Arikamedu was the first site to yield the inseobfid 
pottery, A baich of LSshcids were recovered wfiich were 
dated, on the basis of their paleography, to the 3rd-2nd 
Century B,C. Accordingto Wheeler (ct a] 1946:109-110} 
the delation of these sherds was in *^contradistiiictjon" to 
the associated Medilemmean artefacts which were 
secured to the Augustan period aitd after (27 B.C+). 
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Mahadevan (1973:60-64)^ later reviewing the ostraca 
identified at least one of the 18 ^nds (listed as Prakrit 
shcid no. 3, Fig,46 under inscribed po^lery in Wheeler er 
ul !946:t 12) as dairying a Ist Century A.D. date. This 
single contradictiafi of the "consolidated^ earlier chro¬ 
nology of the inscribed sherds makes the paleographical 
dating of the Arikomedu sherds from Wheeler's exoir 
vation ambivalent. In fact, NJ'^CTtaicravafti, the epigra- 
phist whu reported the sbei:ds in Wheelcr^s report dk- 
cti^d the possibiltty of a slow development of the 
TamibBrohmi which mode i t difficult to precise a paleo- 
graphicn) chronology. 

In another context, M.J. Pillion (iit Begley 
1983:467) adopts a similar noa-commital position wish 
regard to dating an inscribed Tamil-Brahmi sherd from 
the Megaiiduc layers of Cosal's excavotiun in remarking 
that "the chometers resentbie those of the 1st Cenimy 
A.C, at Arikomedu, as well os those in use from the 3rd 
Century B.C^ Begley (1983:467) surmises that this 
inscribed BRW sherd Irotn CasaFs excavation can be 
placed in the2iidCentury B.C. Her assertion is di^Hited 
by Nagaswamy (1991:251-252) who is of the view thai 
the adoption of Brahmi to the Tamil Language cannot be 
earlier than the Ist Ccentury B.C- Nagaswamy further 
suggests that the inscribed sherd from CasaFs excavafion 
should be dated to the 1 si Cenliiry A.D. 

There k thus a fair debate surrounding the inscribed 
Tomil-Brahmi and Ptakrit-Brohmi shenis {of BRW and 
RW) recovered from the excavations of Wheeler and 
Casal at Ankamedu. The palcograpliic dales runge from 
3rd-2iid cenltiry B,C. to lst-2fid century A-D, At other 
sites in Southern India the inscribed TomiTBrahmi pot¬ 
tery occurs within the above date-range at Korkai (3rd 
Century* B.C.-2nd C-A.D,; Nagaswamy 1970:54), 
Alagankulam {1st Century. B.C - early Centuries AJ >4 
Nagaswarey 1991:252-253>,AlagMai (ascribed roughly 
tothc titCcntuiy A.D., if not earlier/AR /963-64:20- 
21 h Untiyur (1-2 Century A.D.; MR t964-63.25l 
Kodumanat (Ind C. fl.C.; Rajan 1990:98) and 
KonL-hipur^ (2nd Centuiy A.D,; J&icy./nd.ArcA* 
Vck1.n:200-201). TheTatnil-Bralimj inscribed sLtcnJsfrxMi 
(}ii5eir(Egypl)aiid the single Prakril inscribed sherd from 
the same site have been doled to the Lst Century A.D. 
(Salomon 1991:731-736). 
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From ihe wkJe range of dating of tnscrilKd sherds 
detailed above, we can say that the "palaeographic'* chro- 
nolo^ of inscri bed popery in south India ranges from 3id 
Century B,C. to I st'2nd Century A.D, 

Satavahana/Associalcd Coins 

Among the sites under review in this study, Ihe coins 
of Ihe Satavahanas am mcoRied in slmtiGed contexts in 
the post*nverlap layers of Ch.43 at Chandravallt, Pd.Ill 
B at VeerapuTaiti, Pd. UB at Dhanmilcota and upper levels 
of Pd. !A of the Kamabothi Maih ama of Kanchipuram. 
Salavahana coins have also eomc to light in Dhulihalta, 
Peddabiuikur and Knveripattinain. 

At Chandravolli twapotincoinsofSri YajnaSatakaml 
were each found in layers 5 and h of Ch.43. Additionally, 
15 Liucribed eoins of the MaJiarnthis were found distrih- 
uted oemss layers 7*10 of section Ch.43 (Wheeler 1947- 
48:287-295). 

At Veerapuram, twoSaiavahonacoLiu.oflc with ihe 
legend 5o;jaiiontr orPirfif/navrandlheotherthccoinof the 
Satavabana king Pufrmuii'j was fouixi in Pd. JI1 B 
(Kamalakar and Veerendcr 1991: lJ-12), A number of 
coins of the Maharathi dynasty olsooccurfor the first time 
in this phase. 

In Sub-period IT B of DfiBranikola late Sstavohana 
coins were mcovered (Eaey.IndArch. VciLn:l26>. 

Among copper coins of the Satavahaca.s recovemd 
from upper levels of Pd. lA of the Kamaiotbi Math ama 
at Kanuhipuram (our phases EHl and 2), the coin of 
Rudm Saiokami (dated litdCenruiy A.D.) was identified. 

All the coins at the above sites am of the Imperial 
Salavahanas. This study draws from the shorter chronol¬ 
ogy of the S aiavahaiMs as mcently consmicied by Shostri 
(1987:89-92: Porthcoming}, The shorter chronology puts 
the first Irnperial Satavabana. SatakaroiBround 25 B.C. In 
this respect, the above kings which follow from Satakami 
(at Veeiapuram) can be placed in the bracket of last 
quarter of I si Cetiiuiy B.C. to 3td Ctentury AX>, 


Carbon Dates 

From time to time carbon dales have been released 
by various Indian laboratarfes (TEFR, PRL, BSIP) after 
analysis of charcoalfwood samples from number of Iron 
Age and Early Historic sites in southern India. Thou^ 
some of the csrtion dates have been often quoted in 
research papers, there has been no attempt to draw a 
“structure" of dates for the iron Age - Early Kisloric 
transition in southern India. A chronological “strucuiie** 
is presented in Fig A tola] af2PYZ dales are listed fnmn 
9 sites. The stratigraphic provetuincc of some of the 
carbon dates are claiilted below. 

Neolithk - Iron Age 

It is noticed that the earliest dates available are for 
HeoJithic-McgaJiihic overlap levels at Hallur (1105 and 
955 B.C.). On the w)tolcihe9dafes for the Iron Age range 
from nth a B.C, to 3nJ Ctnlufy B.C. ( M05 - 260 B.C.), 

There are two carbondntes from ihc 'Eaiiy Period”at 
Dharanikota. The wood charooal sample TF-246 (dated 
475 B.C.) has been obtained from the layer 11 of cutting 
DKT-l at a depth of 6.5 m below the surface (lAJi I96S- 
66:86). The other wood sample of Early Period TF-247 
(doted 390 B.C.) has been obtained from layer 8 of the 
cutting DKT-2 at a depth of 5.7 m below surface (M/f 
f965-66:86), A diird carbon dale of 205 B.C. obtained 
from 3 wood choreoalsampleTF-248 fiom layer lOoftbe 
fortiflcatton'* profile of DTK-1 could not be related to 
any of ihc three phasesdue to absence of contextual doto. 
The report of the excavator in the Encyclopaedia of 
Indian AichaeoJogy infonns that the lowest phase has 
b«n carbon dated to aroujid 400 B.C. (Raghavuchori 
1989.126). ITte lowest levels at Dtiarajukola are associ¬ 
ated with Iron Age Black-and-red Ware (Mff /962-6J.' 
/-2. /9(M-65:2-3;Tliapiir 1957; 19). Therefore thecaiboa 
dales deriving from samples TF-246 and TF-247 of 'Early 
Period arc placed in the IroQ Age CBlegoiy in Fig 5, 

EHl: The 6 dales for the E H t phase show a 4th- 
3rdi2nd Century B.C. range (3B0B.C.to200 B.C.). The 
4 dales for .Magankulam have been derived from charcoal 
samples oblained from the digging AGM-i The trench 
ACM-2 has a total deposit of 4.75 metres and is situated 
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on the slope of ibe mmuni. ( Nii£a.HivMny 1991 : 241). The 
conoDfikiice of layers bet w«n AGM-2 and the dee|M:r 
trench AGM-1 (deposit of 6 m) has not been esiablisbcd 
by tlie excavator (Na^aswamy 1991:246-254), Tbecarli^ 
est date of 380 B,C. has been obtained Ironi a chaitraal 
sample in AGM-2 Jay er Sand at a depth of 2.80 m. The 
other 3 samples are posterior in layer and chronology to 
the lowest sample PRL-t299 (Fig.5). Layer 5, from 
which the earliest date has been obtained^ has been desig¬ 
nated "BRW and Roalettcd Ware levels'^ (Agrawal. 
KusunigarandVadava 1991:329). The laircr three samples, 
fmtn layers 3 and 2. are designated as coming fnjrn BRW 
levels (Agrawal.Kusumgar imdYadava 1991:329). Inall 
likelihood* the BRW in the layers 2 and 3 arc of Early 
Historic ofTihotiun as indiented by the typical E.HJ 
BRW-RW association beginning in the lower layer 5. 
Keeping these considemions in view, we can place the 
four carbon dates derived from the BRW and Rouletted 
Ware levels in E H 1 phase. 

The carbon dale (320 BhCJ fnim sample BS-11& 
from Dhulikattai^ deri ved from n wood charcoal oblaJned 
from n depth of 2^ 25 m. The oiher two carbon dntes from 
this site have been obiiiitied froin depths of 15 cm (BS- 
119) and 55 cm (BS-117) (for dates see lA/l 103). 
Dbullikata is essentially an Eady Historic Buddhist stupa 
complex showing regular rebuilding activity. The exca¬ 
vator does not make clear the depth of his excavation in 
his report (Mfl 1977-76:2:/976-77:4-5)- The relaUve 
depths of the three samples suggest that sample BS-] 18 
from 2,25 m cornes from the early phase of the at 
Dhulikatta. The earliest phase of the is associated 

wi th Early Hi^|oric|x>ttery 111 AssDciaUc^ with BRW. We 
therefore tentatively place ihe carbon-date from depth 
2^25 m in the E H 1 phase. 

EflHy lltstoiic 2 

All (he 6 dates for E H 2 period tie in the 1 st Century 

B.C.a0"10Br.). 

The Four dates from Peddabankur are generated from 
sampler obtained from layer 2 of the site (M/? /972* 
7J.'63; JAR 1978-79:1(13). Layer 2 constitutes the upper- 
mast layer of the site tf we do not take into account the 
“surfacc^^ layer I. Layer 2 would thus fall in the upper- 
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most Pd. IIB at Peddabankur, This period has yeilded a 
coin of Augustus Caesar as well as a terracotta figure 
tnodellcd after a Roman (?) (tAR 1967-68:2; 1968-69:2; 
im-7k2; I97i-72:2-3i 1972-73.2; t974-75:5h 

Similariy* the two carbon samples recovered from 
depths of 15 and 55 cm at Dhulikatta belong lo the 
uppermost levels which have also yd Ided Mediterranean 
artefacts 1975-76:2; tAR 1976-77:4-5). 

The carbon dates are undoubtedly imprecise com¬ 
pared to ocher datable artefacts. Hnwever^ in the consoli¬ 
dated state, the carbon dates are indicative of the 
chronological sequence that relates lo the Iron Age-EH 1- 
Eti2 stratigraphic transitfuns. The carbon dates point to 
the 4ih/3rd Century B.C. being the transition period from 
Iron Age to ihe Early Historic in southern India. Latest 
dates for Iron Age (315 and 260 B.C.) interface with 
earliest dates (380 and 360 B.C.) for EH 1, The transidon 
from E H J to E H 2 is indicated by the 6 carbon dates 
from laier levels at Dhullikato and peddabankur (70 - 10 
&,C,). The E H i - B H 2 shift can be placed in the end of 
1st Century B,C. with the 70-10 B.C. range suggesUng 
an emphasis towards the later part of the ccl 1 tur>^ We 
know that E H 2 sub-plmse has been demarciaied on the 
basis of occurrence of Mediternmean ancfacts. Both 
Dhullikata and Peddabankur ycild Roman coins (silver 
denari of Augustus Ceasar J27 Bel - 14 A.DJ) in the 
upper levels. The daiaiiun of begiuuing of 1st Century 
AJ>. provided by Romqn coins of Augustus and Tiberius 
fli these two sites corroborati^ the B.C7A D, changeovcf 
as The beginning of E H Z indicated by daiw* 

Discttsslon 

To recapitulate, the "‘slMdiutT^ chronolDgy for the 
throe phases mdicated by the carbon dates is 11 - 4th/3rd 
cenluiy B.C. for Iron Age. 4th/3rd -1 si Century B.C. for 
E H t phase and late 1 ji - Isty2ftd Century A_D* far the 
EH2 phase. Of enurse, the present projeciion is wholly 
preliminary and it will lake more number of caibcn dates 
in the fijturc to bear out the chronology conceived here. 

As for the inscribed sherds, iwncofthem occur in the 
Iron Age levels. In the sties detailed in Fig. I (he Tamil 
or Prakni inscribed sherds are tn be found distributed in 
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Lhc E H ! or E H 2 phase aloo^ a ^rd Century B,C - lat 
Century A.D. chiociologicaJ continuum. 

No imperial Satavahana coins arc lo be found in the 
Iron AgeandEH i Jevds. AtChBixiravalh, Veentpunitn 
and DhoranikoCa^ >vhcre the stratigmphk sequences an: 
clearly defined, die Salavahana coins occur In the E^.2 
levels in assoclalian with MeditenrancAi] artefacts. We 
have dated the Imperial SaiavahonD coins according to the 
dmrterdironology which commences from the last qmir- 
ter of the 1st Century B.C. (Shasui 19^7^89-92; ForOi- 
coming). 

Mediterranean artefacts fenm the basis of strati^ 
graphtc subnlivision for the E H 2 phase. All stratified 
Artefacts of Mfsditernincuji origin are dated at the begirt 
ning of the Christian Era except for a batch of Koan 
amphora-handles from Arikamedu which has been 
tentaively placed in the late 2nd Century B.C. (by Will 
199Z:15]-]56h Howevar, before we accept WilPi 2nd 
Century B.C- chronology for the 'genuine' Kosn handles 
(accouDtiDg for "Utile mc5ft than half of the double- 
handled fragments at Arikamedu" : Will 1992:15 i) the 
antcrionty-postedonty of genuine Koan amphorae and 
the later pseudo^ KoAO/dresse 12-4 types in the Arikamedu 
stratigraphy needs to be clarifit^. At least we would 
expect the genuine Koan handles of ZikI Century B.C. 
vintage to occur below Wheekr's Anetine where 

the reiTO Sfgilhin has been ixrmly dated fnewn the last 
quarter of 1st Century B.C. onwards (Wfwekr el ol 
1946:34-41; Comfwi 1992:134-150). HoweveTp we find 
no amphora haodici reported by Wheeler in the pre- 
Airelinc Phase. Only 3 sherds me recorded fiOTn these 
early levels: 2 rim portions and I cannated shoulder 
fragment of amphora (Wheeler et al 1946:41}. in IhJs 
regard It may be noted that Whcekr{ 1946:42) illustrated 
in his report "all (amphora) sherds showing any part or 
shitpe of the vessel'' 

On the basis of the short review of the dutabnle 
evidence conducted above a tentative chronology follow¬ 
ing the pattern of the carbon dales and supplemented by 
other chronological indiLators for the three phases is 
suggested : 1000 - 300 fl C. flmn Agc)i 300-50 B.C. 


(Early Historic I); 50 B.C - 250 A.D. (Early Historic 2). 

Cone Lis ion 

The ceramic tndtea^ors representing the three-period 
cultural sequence at Arikamedu CMcgnlithic* BRW/ 
BBW-RW/Amphora-AjTciine ware) Is reflected in the 
macro-strati gtnpfuc class ificaiion of Iron Agc^ Early His^ 
toric l/Eiarly Historic 2. 

The fnacrtt-strmigniphic prorile of the Iron Age- 
Early Historic huriitjon in south Indin is presented here as 
a broader framework For undcriitanding material culture 
tfansitinns and prect^mg (he stratigraphy of long disttince 
MedilciTiineaii trade contact with the region. The macro- 
slmtigraphy, while validating regiDn wise the three-period 
cultural sequence derived at Arikamedu^ concomitantly 
shifts the focus from single-site study to a more compre¬ 
hensive Analytical paradigm. The revised i^tratigraphic 
framework allows its to integrate elements not emphasised 
or nol present in the Arikamedu profile. In this regard the 
Russet-comted Painted Ware (RCPW), which is absent ai 
Arikamedu, appears in the rnacm-stnuigraphy as a critical 
cemmic indioitor of Iron Age-Early Historic shift at a 
number of excavated sites (especially ai Chandmvalli and 
Brahmagiri) 

In terms of delintaling chronology the macro- 
stratigraphy creates the scope to integrate a variety of 
chronoJogtcaJ indicators (carbondales. Samv-ahanacoins. 
Mediterranean artefacts). The bracketing of a range of 
chronological 'markers' within relevant stratigniphk 
periods gives direction to evolving a 'standard' chronol¬ 
ogy for the thi^-peiiod sequence. 

The nuicro-simtigraphy reveals thni McdiEcrranean 
artefacts consistnnlly appear in the Early Rtstorie horizon 
of south India subsequent to tl» fnr^ occunence of the 
Iron Age ("Megaliihic') BRW and RCPW/RW respec¬ 
tively. The posteriority of material indicators of Mcdi- 
tenroiiean coniacl in the niJidtH.^tnit]grapjbic sequence 
serves ip clarify the .spaceAune context for Early Htsioric 
maritmic cpmmerec between south India and the Roman 
World. 


Bryand Arikanudit: Macm Stmtigraphy of tfu Iron Age 
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Archaeological Remains of Sri Surya Pahar, Assam 

- A Brief Survey Report 

SUXANYA ShARMA* 


Sri Surya Pahar,90‘41'ELoog. and 26’IJ* N Lbl. w 
located 12 km east of Goalpam town, the main town am 
of Goalpara district, Assam. 

The hills of Sri Surya Pahar ate the aortherly exteti- 
sioo of the Shilioog Plateau, nie lenaiii is a muture of 
hilly and plain lands on which can he seen a ttopical 
deciduous foiesc domiaaied by Sa! trees. A tnan-raade 
water lank aiutaniunberofbufablingstRaffls from the hills 

haveenhanced the beauty of the {rtacc. Major rock type in 
the area is gneiss and the soil iiied. Butin the very low 
lying areas day soil can be seen. The archaeological 
remains are scattered over an area of nearly 53 hectares. 

Prevjous Shidy 

Sri Surya Pahar was declared a protected site under 
the Archaeological Monuments Act, 1904, by the Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey of India on 2-11-1925. Conservation 
work, has been earned out from time to time and reports 
have also been published in the Archwologka] Survey of 
India recoitls. The Sri Surya Pahar rains have been dated 
to 8th century A,D. Samswaiihasespressed the view that 
the votive stupas ate of Isi century B.C. or 1st centmy 
AJ>. R.O. Choudhury has dated the Brahmanical sculp¬ 
tures to llth- ]2ihcentury AJ3. and has colled them tl« 
product of the Pala-Scna School of Ait ( gih-12th 
century A.D-). 


Nature of Remain* 

The aidiaeotogical remains at Sri Surya Pnhar are of 
religious nature. Remains till now unearthed consist of 
mck^ut ixvipiuits of both Hindu and Buddhist faiths; 
tatpas, Itngas with yoni~pitha, sandstone pillars, stone 
slabs and small square caverns were cut on tutihctBlly 
flattened mck Tuxs, 

Rock- cut sculptures 

The sculpmres are carved on gneiss rock. They are 
mainly bas-reliefs. On the basis of their sure, the clusteia 
have been titled in this paper as cluster I . n and III for the 
sake of convenieiKre in describing them. 

Ctmiterl 

It is on the nonhwesiem conier of the site owl is 
relened to in the Survey-sheet as "Daaabhuja Devasthan” 
because of the presence of a deity which was originally 
thought to have had ten arms but actually has twelve arms. 
The image is af^ximaiely one metre high and it a mole 
deity with a seven-hooded snake canc^y over its hrwl It 
stands on alotus. Due to heavy weathering of the gnetssic 
rock the attributes of the deity are not clear. But on the 
basisofthe lotus base and the seven hooded snake canopy 
the image can be identified as the image of Lord Vishnu. 


*Sutc MuiKcum, GiiwahAii 



Archaeoiogical Remains of Sri S^rya Pahttr, 

Just below ihii iiuagc ihen: is n panel facing tmi wiiJi 
eight sculptures, three on the right hsuid and five on the 
left There wus actntn^ image on the panel which might 
have been of the presiding deity^ but it has weathered 
beyond recognition. Siva und Vishnu have been depicted 
in the panel. Besides this, in this cltister there is a bas- 
relief of Ivord Ganesh and another panel of four icons. 

Cluster n 

This cluster U tueaied about half a km away to the 
south of Cluster 1. At the slope of the hill there isa natural 
rock -shcl ter inside whieh there one t1in:e has- rel ief ]$cu! p- 
tures carved on the intenor face of the shelter^ The 
sculpture in the middle Is larger than, the two on both 
Sides. The middle image is standing on a dhanmich^ikra 
and the image on the right seems to he standing on a four- 
legged animal which is sitting. It is either a bull or a deer 
which ishardloconfirmasjtjsvery indisUficL Some75m 
ahov'c this rock-shelter their is astmilarsculpture. These 
three sculptures have generated much controversy. They 
have been identified by some as those of Pa^hvanothH the 
first Tiithnnkorn of the Jain paMheon on ihe basis that ihe 
image is sky dad. But the image lacks the other criteria 
of a Tirthonkaia's image. The Tirthonkaras generally 
have sm^rr^a, a triangular symbol on the che^st, tssides a 
triple umbrella above their heads and a symbol on the 
parasol On the Dthcr hand the hanging cor-tohes of the 
sculptures suggest it to be a Btiddha'^s image. Al^p it can 
he said that this sculpnire may have been carved nude 
under the influence of Tantric Buddhism. 

Ouster in 

A solitary scidpiure of Lord Gnnesh is presem here 
be.s]des a few lingas. This duster is situated between 
Ousters I and IL 

Stvpns: Most of them are votive stupas^ with size 
ranging from 30 cm toabouilm indiameier. All uf them 
have the hurmika cut in stone. One large size 5/up£r has 
a stepped square base which has floral patterns c^orved on 
it A band has also been carved on the face of the ^mda' 
or dome, all along its circumference. At most places these 
ore seen occurring by the side of ilic lingas. 

l.ingas: There are Ungiis with yom-ptthas found oil 
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over the site. 

PUliirs: A bubbling stream has expose) mi its bed and 
bank a few well-polished sandstone columns. Their 
diainetjcT is opprnidmately 30 ctiL But as they ate broken 
their heights could nut be ascertained. 

Slabs: The name Sri Surya Pahar has gained ciuTency 
because of a square stone slab of about 80.5 cm in length. 
On one, having the figures of Adityas, two concentric 
cireles, the outer cirele of 6Q.5 cm in diameter and inner 
circle of ahcsul 30.4 cm in diameter^ are carved. En the 
outer circle is carved a twelve pctollcd lotus, each petal 
having a figure of a sealed Adi tya. In the iiuicx ei rele there 
ts on image of Brahma. This siub is locnlly worshipped os 
Surya. Be s ides th Es,a few othc r stone slnbs ore seen in tlie 
bed of the stream where the tolunms can he seen. These 
ore rectangular slabs which have sockels and also brackets 
cut into it. So, they ore most probably pan of a structure 
which was built for luting these sliibs- 

Natural Niches: There ait: square niches of about 
140 sq cm on the rock faces. Siva lingas are seen inside a 
few of them. They are believed to be places of mediLnUon 
favoured by the mendicants 

Discussion 

The aJbove anaty^is of the antiquities at Sri Smya 
Pohnr makes it clear that these are ihe remains of a 
religious centre^ But the type of religiuus practices in the 
cenire is (o be nccrlained. The materiaJ evidence point 
towards many directions. 

(1) The name Sri Surya PahflT literally means'"moun¬ 
tain of the suiT, So, the mountain was either regarded as 
au abode of ihe sun or was dedicated tosun worshtpH which 
in Assam has greai antiquity, The Grihya Sutnts and the 
epics tncniiiin lVagjyotj.sha as a iijrtmg centre of the solar 
cull. The prevalence of the OLih is nlvo proved by a number 
of existing manuscripts; of the period, like the one ITonFipiify 
Nitamihattiya Kundasadhya of the 6th-7th century A J3. 
In the Kahka Furami ii is precisely staled ihat the Sri Surya 
Mountain in Goalpara is the perpetual abode of the Sun. 
So, this place was already an established centre ofthe Solar 
cult when Kalikn Furma was composed, befem: A.D, 
1000. Thus the present name of the site and the iiterwy 
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tvideticc ihm it was a centum of Sun war&hip. But 

material evidence to juppon this view bonly one, viz. the 
protected twelve Adityas citTvcd in a circle and Brnhina in 
the centre. This slab, worshipped locally a& Suryit. is the 
only evidence In favcHir of Its being a centre of Sun 
worship. 

(2) [u Sri Surya Pahar, the liogas and also figures of 
Siva dominate the gioup of sciilpiutes. There arc also 
rock-cui images of Lord Ganesh and Lord Vishnu. These 
scuIpniTcs are belived to be of the Pala-Sena school of an 
which flourished in eastern India in the Medieval period. 
Their presence indicates the pmetke of Brahmanical 
cults, Sai vn ns well as Vaishnava. These cults flourished 
in Assam from about 4di'5th century AJ>. and has 
continued till date. Huen Tsang. who was in Assam in the 
middle of the 7th century, mentions in hb account that the 
pfcduminant religion in ICamrupa included Brahmanical 
cults. The PaU-Seiva School of Ait flcHirished be tween 8th 
century to 12th century. So, the Suiya Pah^ tcmple- 
coinpleJt may have been built during this pericMl 

In oixSertosuppcTtagtrnjpof HrUsts who could ettate 
such exquisite sodpriires and bring up a whole temple- 
complex there must have been a strong royal power. The 
political history of Assam reveals the names of four 
dynasties which were ruling when Kaiibi Puratia was 
composed before A^D inOO. Thus, rulers of Kamarupa 
from 7th ccnuiry, to L2dl century In respective tinleT are 
the Varmans, the Solastambhas, the descendants of 
Bhagadattfl, a mythical ruler of Ass-sain, and the Palas. All 
these were the followers of Hinduism. Except for King 
BhEsk^arman of the Vamm dyimsty, who was mudi 
influenced by Buddhism and did help tn legitimising this 
religion in Assam, they were all Hindus. Ail these four 
dynasties have left their marks in Assam through an and 
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urchitecltire The sculptures, therefore, mny have be¬ 
longed to difTercnt nikrs 

(3) 'ritf: next group of sculptures in Sri Surya Pahar 
are the Buddhist Stupas; Buddhism was practised in 
Assam only after 7ih cenuiry in the fnfui of Tnntrilt 
Buddhism of the Vajmy ana ctdL Before this period there 
are rctcn!nfcc.s to the presence of Buddhism but it is 
recorded ifiat it was practised in secret by ils ndhcients. 
Thermpetr in Sri Surya Pahar exist by the side of the fuigor 
dud other sculptures. Also, it was a known plttcc of 
worship of the Solar cull. Thus^thcpievaknccofasecret 
cult in that place is not a very logical idea. Also the votive 
are quite stmilar to the the rock-ciu caves 

of western India. In fact one of the larger jfnpar has a hand 
around the *wtdii*€fr dome ami florol pattems in the hose 
which are later additions io sutpa architecture. Sci, Bud¬ 
dhism must liave flourished in the place either in 7th 
century after Bhaskarvarnvon's acquaintance with Huen 
Tsang or between Itth-1 lUi century when the Palamieis 
or Kamarupa became the followers ofTantrik Buddhism. 

The above are the three types of religimis practices 
indicated by the ttiarerial remains in Sri Suiya Pahar. This 
situation of the co-cxistence of Brahmanic and Buddhist 
religious practices can be regnrdi^ as an expression of the 
popular Indonesian cult of *Siva-Buddha’ w here Buddha 
is Considered locally as the younger brother of Siva. 
Aiuhwiiics have remarked on this aspect that this Tantrik 
cull must have ertianaJed from India, perfiaps from 
ancient Bengal. Major pan of ancient Bengal was inside 
the kingdom of Kamarupa UN aboiu the middle of 12 
century, f n most paits of Southeast Asia the co-e xislence 
of Buddhist religious elements with Hindu ciements is 
very common, Sri S tuya Pahar, ui the 'land of die rising 
sun\ must have been a hcine of such a faith. 


Arciuuologiaii Rmams ef Sri Sttrya Pchar, Aisam 
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Siva And Sakti Worship In India 


Ukmila Aghawai,* 


‘rhc rising and setting of the Sun, shining of the Moon 
nnd blowing of the winds was as much a phenomenon 
awe, wonder and devotion to the pure and simple mind ol 
(oehisturic Man as the luluraJ m^e in all living beings 
leading to crealion and mLlUplication Hius began iIk 
worship Siva and Saku “in some pnhistorJe period when 
neolithic man ImAed upon iJie Unga (Phallus) and the 
Yoni fibe femaJe organ) in reverential amazement as 
representing the creating powef''(MLnshi. ICM.). The 
Unga and the Yoni represent ihe grea! genctaiive prin¬ 
ciples of the univcrse-Punisha and Prairiii (Goptnaih 
Rao). ‘The supreme god puts forth HLt active nature of 
svapwkriti and creates the Jivm (living beings), who 
work out their destinies along lines delenniaed by their 
own nature.*" fRadha krishnan; 54flJ 

Sivain hisPosupati form was the lord of the animals, 
the deity of “plenty and fecundity" (Munshi, K.M.t. just 
os the Sufaeme Mother, Jagodamba was of “fertility and 
profundtty"(Baocijea J.NtSbS), If Siva is the seed that 
grows. Sakti is the soil where atone the seed genninates: 
if ooe is desire, the other is its fidfibncnt; i f one is penance, 
the other is its reward They are one in eternal union; 
merely two aspects of the One supreme-indissotuble, 
undivided and never dividing. They ore one in creation og 
wellastndestnicunn. As destruction lies embedded in the 
cosmic dance of Siva, so also Sakti is destruction personi¬ 
fied in her ferocity as Kali "Both aretimelcssTitnc, united 
and equal, bmh benevolent and terrific^f Munshi, KJd.). 


TTm Harappan Pasupati gradually blended with the 
Vedic Rudra. the awesoitie god of Thunder “fienre and 
^strwtive like a terrible heasiT Munshi, ItM.). He is a 
bull , exalled", “the strong among the strong*", rapid 
and swift", the "unaging Asura ". Tj3inl Isona of the 
world”( Munshi, K.M.). Throughout the Vedic period 
Rudra is identified with Agni who has hi,s abode tn thesky 
as du Sun, in the oimosphcre, as the lightning and on earth 
as fire: in other words "the sky”.thc atmosphere and the 
earth give birth to Agni in his triple aspect of the Sun. the 
lightning and the fire; hence he « called Trammhaka or 
three maihcred’VGopinath Rao) 

He is also “wise", "beneficent", "'auspicioiis Siva" 
(Munshi, K.M.), "the redeemer of mankind“(Dliandarkar. 
R.G;222-223). It is Siva who destroya the demonsTripum, 
Andahoka and Sarabha. It is He who unites with Uma to 
give birth lo Skanda who would destroy Taraka. the 

demon andsave the earth from hiseJutches, It bSivaagain 

whoswallows the poison (necoverttl from the churning of 
die eeeao) when aU other gods present looked askance as 
m who would die on the altar of self-sacrifice to save the 
wwld. Unhesitating and unfijnehing Siva drank ibe 
poison ID one, and yet He lives on in His gulp glory 
redoubted, as Nilakanlha- the blue throaied (Munshi, 

Heflpcneil“Hismaitedlockaiore«ivcthemighty 

^gatMunshlK.M,).—the mother of purity and plenty 
(Munshi. K.M.), r / H . 


*E-7/ H 50S, Ato Qilanyk BbopU 


Siva, ihe insane lover, wanders all over the cremation 
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Siva And SoJtri Wonhip fn India 

grcHinds^ btfsmcartng his body with a-^hes. carrying ihc 
lifcic^s body of his bcJovt^d wife Soli who had immolated 
hersclfin the sacnficiol fire ol \hsyajjm peifanncd by her 
father, Dakshfi, because her father had iiisiulted her hus¬ 
band hy not inviting him tu theya/na. The ignoram faiber 
knew not that Siva was the Supreme Creator nf the 
universe and Siva oikJ Sokti were one in Eternal Luvc- 
Nay * the Two are nor One in love alone. 1 fSiva h a ^cuvi 
(an ascetic), POfv^* as Uma becomes the tapfuivtni fa 
femak ascrLic]^ because ttiarriage is a sublimated yearn¬ 
ing and its only aim is not the fuLliimcnt nf desire otkanui, 
creation and miiltiplicaiton (Mutishi, K.Md- Its uttimaie 
aim is to lead itic world on to a better and purer life^ to 
subdue the carnal desires and attai n love-siibl itne, the love 
which doc% not demand but bestows happirtess. Such a 
love is based on complete understanding of one another, 
somuch so one feeU whui the other feels, one knows whal 
the other wonts and does wboi the other Likes without 
feeling the stress of it. Attainment ofdiis Idve turned Siva 
in to Ardhnnajis vara- half-man-half-woman. His right half 
washimfelf. hut the left half bccatne Umaand thus the two 
became one in itaJify.Thered rrnpcirtofihe Ardhanaris vara 
form of Siva is that ^'ihe male and the femole principles ore 
inseparable and nit; c ver found together in cosmic evolu¬ 
tion" ( Munshi, K.M.). To this day AMhonansvara ts the 
Hindu god ormarriage and the attainment of this oneness 
through marriage is the ultimate aim of a Ffindu couple. 

*'The great Asioik mother goddess Maandthe father 
god Atthi.s, of prehistoric ages were associated one with 
lion, the other with bulb as w-etc Sakti aEtd Siva’YMunship 
K.Mt42)h Aa early as the Vedic times the "supreme god¬ 
dess was associted with Rudm as his snengih or Sokti and 
was most worshipful'^ Mtmshi. K_Mr42). — reference to 
which is clearly mode in ihe Dfvijukia of the Rig veda_ 

Around Siva and Sakti religion philosophy evolved 
and literature and art sctared high on the wings of imaginary 
tion. Being so human in their appeal yet devattng in their 
sigificancc, the divine couple never lost ihdr importance 
m Hindu religion, and during the medieval period skilled 
sculptors set to tninslore the ^^sublime in storie”( Munshu 
ICM:50), WoRhip ofSivaprevails both in anthropomor¬ 
phic and in nniconic forms. 


Anlhropomorfir Farms 

In the numeioas temples of ibe early medieval period 
that lie scattered all over the northern India, a large varicly 
of Siva images have been found. The depictions of these 
images are not only based on ihe puntnic stories, i.c.. ihe 
stories given in the Pura£ias,but arc also illustrative of the 
Vedic philosophy arkd the unflincing faith of the people. 
Hiese images can he broadly entegorised undertwo heads 
- the Sanltif he., the calm^ and the Ugm^ r.e,, 
fcrocious.nspccts. The Santii depiction conveys the 
benedictory aspect of Siva shown with his cosortor nbne. 
Images of Siva with his consort are also named as 
Umasahiin (with Uftm) or Sukhasanamunis. 

Tlie Sukhasana or Umasaiiila images show Siva^s 
marriage with Ihn^riui at they show the happy couple 
sealed logellwr in almgana (embmeing) pose. Images 
showing ihe marriage ore called Kalyanosundarn 
Pnnigmhana images (which means holding the hands of 
the bride which is the importanl wedding-rise nmong she 
Htndu). 

In ihc^ images Parvaii is shown standing oo the right 
of Siva. She is a gricefuL slim and coy maiden holding a 
dd^ifolnurrof) in her left hand and modestly covering 
part of her face with the mutoc, but at the some lime 
stealiitg a look ni her lord. Her right hand is held in the 
right band of Siva. This wasa happy occasionaml the gcMis 
and gandharvas (heavenly mucisinns) arc shown with 
musical instniments dancing and singing; and Sivug^^ftas 
have garlands in their hand^. To show ihat the irnnge^ of 
the gods and ganas are subordinate to the divine couple 
they are mode smaller and occupy the lesser place in the 
uEireole of the main imnge. At tiiries Sury a- the Son god, 
and Indra - the lord of heaven are shown witnessing the 
happy mareiage. Brahma - the priest of the gods with his 
consort Savitri is shown performing the wedding and an 
atlendanl couple with (auspicious water 

jar full of water) stands by as if to - 'may the cup of 
happiness be full |o the brim for you like the jars of waier 
on our heads^ 

Siva tarries weopons like (discus), triyuh 

(trident), gada (mace), pfumsu (an ojic), damam (kettle- 
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Jnira) iind ktiad/iii (sword), dc. Of a\\ liiesj weapons 
iHsula is generally given in hLs hands, in some of the 
Paiugraluuut images Siva his four sums juid tn three of 
these, clockwise order (ngJu upper, left upper and left 
lower) he has tutmai (loim Rower), irisuta with snake 
eolwined over il and hb fourth hand rests on his waist; or 
there arc trisuh and khah-anga (a weapon having a skull 
fixed on a staff) and the fourth hand is placed on P^rvati’s 
shoulder, fn all these images his right lower hand is 
holding his consort's right hand. 

To make the scene more rmJistic one image shows 
finthina performing the marriage rites and giving offer* 
jogs to Agdi (Sacred fire) personified. Agni is shown 
lying down with hb mouth open and Rames of fire are 
rising fitom his mouth to devour the offerings. 

In the other type of S,tkhajana image which may 
bencr be called UmaJinganamuitis (images) Siva is in- 
vnriably shown embracing his consort Uma with his left 
tnwerhand. In these imges ParvaU - now his wedded wife, 
sitson his left, keeping her right hand on the right shouJde^ 
of her lord. Both look fondly at each other nr may be 
looking in front, but the unpamlJelled expressjoti of henv* 
cnly bliss, contentment and supreme latiifactioii b re¬ 
flected on their faces. TTre hnlf-cfo«d eyes and smiling 
lips are the surest ^bols of ihb. Their mounts the bon 
^ the bull are shown couchani at their feet Sometimes 
Siva fondly keeps his left lower hand on the left breast of 
hb consort or is shown Imiching hw chin. Parvati holds 
cither a lotus or a nurror in her Jeft hand. Siva holds a 
komata. a trisyia, or is shown in abha)^ pose (pose for 
protection) with the ahfuunaUi (msaty). In some of the 
nnages Sivn has four hands and the weapons in his hands 
vary according (o the ideas or the impressiriiB lhai the 
sculptor wants to convey. 

To pre.servc hb freedom of expression one sculptor 
shows Parvati «aled on the right side of Siva - in siubbom 
defiance to the accepted ride that a wife's place is on the 

leftandthussubordinalclothatofheThuftbantt Thbcould 

abo be interpreted as ignonmee on the pan of the sculptor. 
But it is d ifficult to be lieve that a person so well versed in 
his art and line to his representation could be ignorant of 
thb fact. On the other hand it may he a genuine expression 
of the sculptor's devotion and greater faith in tit Mother 
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goddess. Another such exnmpJe is the image in which 
Parvati also has four hamls which represent greater power 

of the goddess,: once again the devotee voices hb faith in 
theSakti 


A hcauitful image shows Sivn playing on the Vina 
This image remarkably gives an extremely human touch 
to the god by showing how he attempts to entertain hb 
wife hy the vibrating notes of sW«t melody produt cd by 
the touch of his left fingers 

One panel depicts Siva and Parvati in dingam in the 
centre. On one side b a pose an emaciated follower of 
Siva: ondon the other are Siva and Bhnirava - the insane 
lover. Here tl seems that the sculptor wanted to show the 
contrast by depicting lonely, grief-stricken Bhaimva and 
Siva as a beggar with the begging howl ksitfe the happy 
couple in the centre. 

TTic cosmic union becomes complete and the sacred 
couple have two sons SkaDda and Gnnesa. The slim 
maiden has now a mund mairtinly figure and the family of 
foor ts shown togetbcfr with Brahma ond Vishnu (the lw« 
other gods of the Hindu trinity) on top. 

The ingcniiity of the sculptor is attested by ihe 
Aidhaaarisviira images which combine both Sivn and 
Sakti in one. As the name mdicaies there images are half¬ 
male and half-female, showing in one the jata (matted 
hatr) of Siva with the chignon of Parvott; the nago- 
*m«idfe(the terpentear-ringofSiva) m(h\hckanmphuh 
(the Rower tops of Parvali); the bhujanga-fuira (the ser¬ 
pent necklace) with the suiwmi-fuiro (Parvati's gold 
iittUace): the bhujaiiga-vataya {serpent btaeclct) with 
ihe fawigmio (gold bracelet) and bangles; nnd kam (gent's 
anklet) with the pa)<ata (lady’s anklet) of Parvati. The 
n^t half with the jewellery of deadly serpents (whom 
Siva had noreason to fenr having poboa in his own body) 

IS thalof the god and the left half is the goddess with all the 
remmme fondness for gold jewellery. In the two hands 
there images have Siva's ttisula and Vtna'idarpaiia and 
the prominent left breast specifics the female half of the 
god. To some there images have appeared grotesque and 
uncouth, but to the simple and pure minds aware of the 
rajrtholDgy and rfeep sigiuficance ibeir appeal lies in the 
tinily of the two great forces of Nature. We cannot forget 
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haw exinemely djjfTicult il ts lo carve such an image. 

Tlie Afdhatmrisvara images have faur arm$ also and 
m the iwp right hamk they carry the weapons carried by 
Siva while in die left ones they hold Parvati'smtrmrcf the 
dupasut i.c. the thin flowing wrapper c€ sioLe. 

A bemitifiil ^cimen depicts tiic gixl with his firyt 
hand placed on hi5 bull-fHced yaksha (his fottower) and 
the rounh oat is placed Jovtngly on the head of Slcanda 
(their second son) who stands with his itiouftt^ the pea¬ 
cock. 

From the detailed description of the images given 
above it would be evident how uoly the setUptufs were 
translating the religious beliefs and the mythological ideas 
of yore into stone. 

Linga wd Yojii wonhlp 

A thick veil of mist hangs over the worship of Urtga 
and Yoni by the Hindus. Although ihc most popular fom 
ofSiva worship Lsin the formor/m^o nndParvati's in that 
of yoftu yet these are the most mis-unckrstood principles 
by the wotid at Large. Let us look into the meaning of the 
two. 

In logic ‘’linga^ refers to the invariable sign which 
fonnstlK barisofiidercDce (Ttanganalhanda). Ungasarim 
means “subtle body‘s of ibe body which h the supfsroi of 
oJ] L.e Armu. 

Utiga means the "creative aspect" of the mind whic h 
can be equaled with the ^creative organ'" in the physical 
body. Thus tmga worship stands f<ff the wmship of ail 
creative urge in man. 

fing^t and yard worship also typify the ""generative- 
fewee of the creative coct®war Lai: I g4) 

Buddhistscripeunev^ speak of the and 

and the ’^Linga " and **Yoru^ as symbols and signs of the 
same kind as algebraic signs ind symbols in the study of 
mathematics and sciences. (Kanwar Ld: 182) 

Hind us have acLass of “nature*' symbols and ihe fwgn 
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is one of them. These symbols am usually tnathemiical in 
ferm. They not only repiesent a reality but are also the 
vehicles of the power within that reality. The Lingam i$ 
an ellipsoid, ft symbolises Siva*Sakti; ihaf is the primary 
polarity principle of positive and negative forces. On this 
principle of opposites the universe is founded." (Howard 
MuTphel:4:l) 

Dt. Tainuii (Or, UL Taimni at the Theosophical 
Society's Schml of the Wisdiom, at Adiyar, Madras) 
explains why an elh psoid is used to symbolise the pol arity 
principk, in the following tvay. 'The uhimate realityg the 
Absoluie or Brah man or God, or wluue ver wc care to term 
it, Ims no polarity, no pairs of opposites: all principles are 
balanced and Imrmoni^ within it Therefore, the ulumte 
reality is represented by the most perfect malhematical 
figure - the sphere." 

[f dk: centre of the sphere is cleavoged wc would get 
the ellipsoid. Thus the figure of Linga gives a symbolic 
representaiiaa of the primary pair of opposites out of the 
original harmonious one. Ibis first duality Is the cause of 
all creation, all manifestation and all the mulriplicity of 
things in the tmiverse. Like “omn" the basic sound 
"'f/figo" is the basic form of all creation. 

Siva is not only one of the Trinity (Le. BmhinzL, 
Vishnu and Mohe&a or Siva) - ^the destmcUon-regeneri- 
lion aspect, be is also the highest god' - the father of all 
gods, the cosmic logos. 

Like all other gods of the Hindus, Siva has n consort 
Saktt or his female aspect. The male or positive aspect 
represents Conciousness and the female or the ncgaiise 
aspect is Power. Both are essentiai for crealjcni nr 
manlfestaicm of maltcr. 

In UttanbGita. Lord Krishna says thm Tmgam" is 
ftotn the word "jfma" which means to be one with or lo 
unite so that you lose consciousness of yqiir own self. In 
this way the iingam makes possible the union of the lower 
self with Ihe higher self and with God. i.e, the unites 

wilh Jivarma and pammtmiL 

In the Jain text '^Ashfapahuda** tinga {Kunda 
Kiuidflcharyn) for Bbesha oe any religious sect and Jinn 
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LingadhAri (Kunda Kundai:harya) means one wIk) has 
fafUi jfi ihe Jtna phiios|^y^ 

When LjndersiEood m any of the above contexts Imga 
and yoni siands for Ml that is. ibc best and Wgtits* m Man. 
There » nothing lowly about it. Sul, sometimes, some- 
how and for certain unknown reasons obscenity was 
attached to linga and yoni. 

According to Hindu Philosophy everything thm js 
natural in miui is divine. Nothing is obscene by iuelf. J| 
is your feeling oi pre-suppositions which make a ihing 
good or bad. pure m impure, right or wrong. These are 
nomts set tip by mao. but the impure becomes pure if you 

consider it soorif innocenUy done. Sen isdiviK.and Siva 

and Parvati furm the ideal couple in aothropomorphic 
form. They unite in Aidhanarisvara and bless the newly 
weds. Ltngff and yoni are the aniconic representation of 
these 

Aniconic fomu or Tarioiis deplctioiu of Ling* 

1. The Jyotiriinga (t,e. Banner of light) is often 
represented like n small oil lamp or t^epa lighted ai the 
lime of wonship. stands sym bolically for the streak orjighi 
or knowledge in ihc suirotinding darkness or ignorance. 
This is the simplest representation of god. Jyotih ihe 
ensign, ktlu w banner or fmga of the uemanircsted cs- 
scEKc of the creator. 

2. The Sahasralinga represents the all prevoding 
fwwer of Lord Siva by showing thousands of smaller 
Irngo! on the big main iiaga. There are MokhaJingas tort 
having one. three, four or five faces respectively called 
Ekamukhi. Trimnkba, ChaiurmukJii and Panchamukha 
lingas. 

3, The Efcamulda linga depicts only the face or the 
standing unoge of Siva on one side. 

'f. The Trimukhi Imga combines in itself the face* 
of Pnrvati, Sadnsiva (in the centre) and Chamunda, The 
big Jaia^iukuia unites and halnnces Ihe Ihrec (bck The 
side faces in the dim light of the saiKtum appear remote 
and unnatural in the presence of the glorioits Sadasi vn in 
ihccenire. Tn thcceolre is god the eternal. Ml knowing and 
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unmoved witness of the play of sorrow and happiness in 
Ibis worid; Ihe other two faces are always naive creating 
(^als as Jagadamba) and destroying (os Chamunda). 
The two are the expressions of the same Sadasiva and 
^Tfiaiiaie fffTUi Hifn 

5, The Chaturmukhn Ltnga shows Brahma 
Dultatreya. Vaikunthaiuilha and Harihara with their re¬ 
spective ayudhus (wenpons) in their hands. 

S j va^ liliha tinga represents i he fl ve aspects of 

The Isana on top; The Vomadeva with his compas¬ 
sionate yuung face on the north; Aghom Siva rn Rerec 
form on the south; Sadyojaia or Siva as Supreme crenfr 
wiihcalm benedictory faceofParvati on the west ami Siva 
Tatpurusha mvisibte lo the human eye facing east. 

Even iUmga and.wmsumd for the pmcrentive organs 
for men women in their youth and prime when the 
Wood IS hot and heady, while desire h aflnmc and lust n 
hvmg mrreni, let there be free play of the passions, lei the 
spuJ embrace the body and be mim»ed in terms of sen. 
Yet these men and women should not forget that just as 
beyond dharmn (Aarrmyo kurya-deah to be dune m the 
I»actice ofsociaJ nghteousiKssj and Artka (the pursuit of 
fTOsperity) is kaimi (the pursuit of pleasure), so beyond 
kama ts montvAo (ife staving after liberation) man's 
supreme goaJ.(Kanwar Lah J 76 ) 

*^='*'®'»tbingshamefunnsejiuiiHift ton Hindu 
llisanatumi function. Even their gods are moirkd, Thus 
sexunhsm has been transformed rntodivine by itsiaajcMknt 

wiih religion. (Kan war Lab 176) Man mated with woman 
to rcprtxlnce and in the same manner Nature perfoimcd 
this act of mproduction. So ibe generative organs were 
Ivors pped symbolically to mean the divine force of 
generation'. “The love of a woman ora stranger involves 
Ibc surrender of all that the worid values and is. therefore, 
inspired by a spirit of martyrdom such as should animate 

arehgioiis devotee fKanwarLM: 185). "Love consetiucntly 

becomes a type of salvation", (Kanwar Lai: 1«6), 

"Lave a| iis best extends far beyond the narrow 
confines of the reproductive imt and as P.D. Guspensky 
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Siva And Sakti Wonhip In India 

has poinled out, may pit)vjd^ for an ardlnaiy man his 
ncaresf approach to a mysticaJ cxpehtiDce/'(Lawiieri^i!, 

am 

"The meaning and the purpose of the union between 
Tfian and wotnan is to be found, noc rn the conliniuilion of 
the species, or in it§ sociiil import, but in personaliry, in its 
striving for the completeness and fullness of life and its 
longing for enterniiy."{Keiinethp Walker and Flelcher: 


29 ^ 30 ) 

Thai is why a tUndu worshipped the tinga and yemi, 
as he worships to ihb day. The truth unravelled through 
(ittga and vvim lead^ him to snivatiom Could there be an 
easier and {nirer expression of the soul uniting with God? 
The n why ait the Hindus colled the jungly phalttui wor¬ 
shippers. ibe obscenity and purity have united in iinga 
aru] yonj and the net result is salvation. 
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Buddhist Monasteries in Mongolia 


K.N. Dtkshit* 


Situated in Central AiU. ihc Mongoliaa Republic is 
a landlocked couniiy boideiing with Russia on the one 
hand and the Ptmple's Republic of Oiina on the other. It 
b bfoadly divided into two geographical divisions: the 
Khangai zone in the iKnlhero part which has rich water 
twourees and favourable weather condhon and the Gobi 
desert zone in die southern part with insufficieni water. It 
is also known as 'Sunny countiy'. 

India has played a disfioctive role in shaping the 
cultural history of Central Asia which was die meeting 

place tifvarious races, nations and religion. It is needless 
Id say that Buddhism in Central Asia, which is highly 
composite in nature re«juires a dciailcd uaderstanditig of 
the development process of Buddhism in Tibet and other 
adjoining regions from where it travelled to Chinn and 
other places. TTie original Indian art motifs and styles 
^ere modiJ^ed earouie. 

The eariiesi religicHi of the Mougols was stiam/inUm 
but among the foreign reltgions Buddhism was most 
widely spread. The Mongols had cunlaci with Buddhism 
muc h eariter than the estafalishmenl of Moagolinn empire 
During the reign of Ogodel Khan ( 1221 - 24 ) and Kublai 
Khan ( ]2£0-94) significant leopngotion of Buddhism in 
Mongolia took place whim they introduced Saskya-pa 
brawh of Tibcun Buddhism. The adoption of Umnism 
by the Moogtil ruling class also led tuthe establishitiem of 
Lamaist monasteries in China directly under the siipervi- 
sionof the Tibetan clergy. 


Buddhism in Tibet is a fernn of Tantric Buddhism 
which was preached by the Indian saints and icachcrs like 
l^masambhjiva, Atisa. Dipankaraetc. This Buddhism is 
devoted (o the worship ofTuntric gods andgoddesses like 
Daldni. Adi Buddha, Dhyam Buddha. Mahakala etc. 
Though Sakyamuni Buddha was not completely forgot¬ 
ten, it is the Boddhisatvas and Tantric gods and goddesses 

who were poputariuTibcL From Tibet, Buddhism spread 

to Titrfan, Tung Huang, China and Mongolia. The ihbd 

p^^intfae introduction DfBuddhUm began when Allan 

Khrni itivitcd the leader of Yellow sect of nbetnn Bud 

dhismGya-mtshom 1576 which led to a mass conversion 
of Mongob tofluddhism. Influential nuhJes also adopted 
L^aismstmidtaneously which comributed icithegessajon 
offeudaldiscoid. A seriesofmonostic rules were adopted 

<md pracUce of sbamanistic rituals w« discmniimed. 
Arrhitecture 

The Buddhist monasteries in Mongolia evolved out 
^simple andbasic roof forms widespread in Asia,fRg. 11 
They wera raised over the platforms of the hard rammed 
with timber columns and a frame of wood It 
dismayed the raised styles of Tibetan and Chinese, but it 
IS ihe Chinese supcratiucture which was used after certain 
modificaUons lo suit the local climate. The special fea- 
tiro were their planning and decorative principles. On (he 
p nnn. the tnubercolumns which were carved indilTer' 

CTt vmetiet were placed on stone bases to protect tteir 

rum dampness. The columns were then tied in both 
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AjO: 



Fig. 1 

directions by wooden beams. Sometimes more than otic 
tier of beams of diminishing ieDgih was placed vertically 
over one another across the plan nnd scpamicd by stmts 
over which roof pmluu were placed. The plan was 
extendable in oil directions of the span by widening the 
bay and increasing the members of the beams. Above the 
beams and the brackets, the purlins ctnmnonly round in 
section carried rafters on which the boaiding was fixed. 
An insulating layer ofclay was also laid which was again 
interJocked with layers nrsegmeiited tites. The flexibility 
of the hame-system with cantiHver aimngemcnis pro¬ 
vided differeRt roof-forms,some with even eaves. 

The walls of the building are raised over u low brick 
inasoRiy mounted with u bamboo frame-workcompleted 
with beaten ctay. The whole building was given a cotour 
which served a kind of ptoicclion against decay and 
porasilies. 

The Mongols have given greater emphasi.s tn the 


consliucu'on of thdr monasterks, for example the one at 
Erden 'Im on the left bank ofOrhonriver. speciaJiy on the 
curved roof lines, greater cuves overhang and brackets 
cluster. The interior is richly decorated with the exquisite 
colour schemes. 

In later monasteries for example at UJan Gatur the 
roof was treated to a new way by which it appeared rather 
to float above the structure. The pan of the roof which 
admi ned decoration is the central ridge and the projecting 
eaves at ibesides which in coimm of time hecarae more or 
less purely decorative fornis. TTie buildings were found 
set in courtyards but not spcciail y desigiied and treated for 
this purpose. 

Art 

The ait of Mongolia having its genesis in the Slone 
Age travelled through (he Bnmre and Iron age bos its 
fimi rooU in the so called *deer stones* of Ttotic and 
Mongol tribes. The carvings executed over them are of 
highly stylixed manner. In one of the deer stones, a 
hairless human figurine with prominent cheek bone.s nnd 
hooked nose having round cur-rings and neck oraamenfs 
is carved. Other images were those of Moon and the Sun. 
During 6th-gth centuries A.D. ‘'stone men" were portnyed 
as waniois end the same were executed on a higher level 
of artistic mastery. 

With the introduction of Buddhism in Ifith century 
A.D.TibcUin influence was exerted on the development of 
indigenous art. A few Tibetan images served as models 
for the earty productions. In China also an independcnl 
stylistic evolution of Lamaisi art was noticed in the 16th 
century. The Chinese craftsmen decorated lotus pi-Wi-^ als 
with two draped stoles. 

Ztmubazar {1635-1723) fitmt the family of Chingiz 
Khan's lineage put Mongolian sculptural art on adiffercni 
fooling and his creations confirm his knowledge of 
cannonical proportions and adherence to the 10-paIm 
Dasatoiu propositioii of Indian art The Buddhist mcial 

statues were hollow cast The figures are grace fa] and wel I 

proportioned and os a rule Buddha. Avtlokitesvara. 
Amitayus, Manjusri, Siyama-Tara, Sita-Tarn. etc. were 
se^d on round lotus-shaped pedestals. The tradition of 
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these suuues continued vigorously in Inter centuries and 
even in other idioms such ns coral, wood and clay mixed 
with poper ipapitrmacht} also contnEnitcdto the devel¬ 
opment of sculptural ait, The prepajationofmasksof gods 
ond beasts in difTcrent sizes was another tradition staned 
in the IWi century. Wood was generally used for making 
folk-sculpiiiies. 

Paintings 

Prehistoric man left traces orpainlingsoit toclc suface 
and painted the figurines in red pigments. During tire 
Bronze Age and Hun period distinctive colour designs 
developed. The fragments of wall murals of Uighur and 
Kidon penods wen* found in excavations. The portraits of 
the Yuan luJers me the cofitinualion of Kidan portrait. 
With the coming ofBuddhism in Mongolia, the iradilion 
of painting reached the level which was started by 
Zanahazar, The paintings arc, however, not exclusively 
based upon the philosophical teachings depicted in texts. 
The visuals are often based upon the dreams of the saints. 
In order to understand the pictorial reptesentalions includ¬ 
ing iconogi^hy the actual practices of Buddhist monks 
living in the Mongolian monasieiies have to be observed. 
In the 19lh century alone f40 life size paintiDgs of Ugra 
school were produced, in the 20th century with the 
begining of national tnnvcmcnl, the artists commenced 
painting on social themes. 

HarhontRi 

Located at a distance of about 360 km from Ulan 
Baiof. the finl Buddhist Monastery of Enfcn-Zuu was 
built in 1386 by Abaiai Khan in the ancient city of 
Karakonim after his long pilgrimage to Tibet fFig -g) 
Since then Lamaist Buddhism began to qwead into other 
parts of Mongolia. Some scholars feel that t.amaism and 
its monastic system brought into Mongol nomadic life, a 
senes of changes and sirenglhcning of cultitral value, 
social mobility , economic diversifreation and establish¬ 
ment of political linkages.' The translation of Tibetan 
Buddhist literatiirc into Mongolian language was abo 
started. In Mongolia nume than 700 monasteries existed 
before the formation of Peoples Republic of Mongolin. 
The architectunr of this monastery which combined Mon¬ 
gol lan, Irbeian and Chinese styles was of high slqj] and 
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produced a chiiracteristic trait developed by Mongolian 
architects. In [7th - 18th centuries, it was known as 
Buddhist Mecca Bird is a treasurt house of Buddhist 
religio-cofiograpbic material of Zanahuzar School aikI of 
later times. L ocate d in an area of ] 8 hectares it was girdled 
by a rartiftcation wall having I OS exquisite subur^ani 
(votive stupas) built into the wall. These votive nupassK 
dome-shaped memorial slmeiurei similiar to Indian 
shrines; each of them is devoted to some enlightened 
person or god of the Buddhist pantheon. Inside the 
structure is an iecui depicting a heavenly being 

On di,spky inside this monastery are icons; the impor¬ 
tant amongst them are the gilded statue of Maidar, the god 
of the fuuire, a silver icon depkling Buddha and the 
Bodhisaiivos, a gold statueUce of Bendze-Dharampala 
and gilded bronze statue of Padraasombhavo, Other 
objects include umkas. paintings and ritual objiects. In 
1941 the Stare look over the mDitaslety and 14 years later 
a Museum of Culture and Religion was opened. It houixs 
materials of hisioricol and cuJturdl value, bronze statues 
and deities, ritual masks and objects and beautifully deco¬ 
rated mitral paintings and samples of ceilings and anicies 
mnde by craftsmen. The monastery was repaired in 1961. 


The Tibetan temple is a latest addition. The main 
’fuburgan' - the 'Eye of Divine Purity, has nine minor 
ndwrgflju' and base of the main one has painted panels. 


Situated on the southern edge of Ulan Bator, this 


The monastery contaiija a temple called the ‘Eye of 
Divine Punty' and the “temple of three gods". The 
"temple of three gods" iiagoodpieceofwoodenarchitec- 
tme. The principal gods of (his temple a« made of mixed 
technique of early 20ih century. They are silling over 
Lamaist al tar with tumiemus cast images on the sides. The 
roof purlin* and curved roof* including wooden beam of 
the temple roof which cannot be seen from the ground 
have been intricately carved and beantifulty decorated. It 
is approached fmm an cnirance gate which leads to an- 
other i^n gate opening in a courtyard, llie "temple of 
gods" is in one alignment and this complex represents the 
hwdcl for all those later ctntstniction in Mongolia. 


Bagdo Khan’s Palace. Tenipks and Mnscumi 


Bud^Ust Manaslerui in Mtmgoiia 
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WINTER GREEN PALACE OF BOGDO LAMA (MAP) 
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Buddhist A/ciruuif nrf iff Mottgalia 

Summtr Piibce was coH-ftr^cted in 1893 for the eiglich 
Bogdo (than who wiis brought frum Tibet as the Sih ti:- 
jcicamate of Zhavzandumba and iitstaiicci m Ihe head of 
the YeUow sect of BuJdbi^rn in Mongplia. li was taken 
over by die Government jn 1924 on the death of Bogdo 
Khim, The Palace was renovated in J960-61 and rn 1982 
(Fig,3), 

The two storeyed modern building tUHismg the pn^m 
museiim was the winter dwelling of Bogdo Klian located 
adjacent to the Summer Palace and temples ouit^ide the 
walled enclosure but again within the complex. Inside the 
enclosure starting from the direction of main eQlrancc in 
n south-north axial line through a painted gate HiiLding, 
rectangular on planip arid a series cdcouityaitls with temples 
of single $tDrey on either sid^, and towjuds its end is a 
double storeyed slntctitre suimotmted by an omamenta] 
roof known as Summer Palace. The anta of this palace 
enclosure and tcmpteti^ which arc predominantly painted 
in green colour prepared out of miners with fteJbe- 
sives Of withoui^ may be roughly around 5 acres (exact 
measunnenEs were itoi available). TTie whole palace is 
painted but is damaged ai a few places due to flaking but 
gilding work is in abetter state of preservaiioti. Painhngs 
oceur on walls a$id ceiling? of various rooms, vermidiihs 
and enclosures of the temples and palaces. 

The main roof of the structure isdesigried and framed 
first and then put over the wooden columns resting on the 
stone bases. Subsequently the nxif oi the coifidor is 
framed and theri raised on the smaller eotuimts which 
coirstitutc its eoclnsure. Tn order to provide I ight ins ide the 
intervals between the columns rising nhpve the corridor 
tt»f are gcnemlly filled with sc^n work CDnstituting a 
clerestory. 

The outer surfaces of the temples standing just oppo¬ 
site to olher, have a series of panels depicting narrative 
pointings having lightly coloured figurines. Inside these 
temples ore kept bronze stalues and rankm along with 
other objects of riluah. 

The uiumphal wooden gate ofihepalace built in 1912 
and restored in 1989 has two side gates with wooden 
balconies over them and surtnoiioted by four dimilushing 
tiers of curved rmfs. The main gale and side gates have 
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paintings of over expremve of life sized deified human 
beings derived fram Central and Eastern Tibetiio Tantric 
tnyifiology. Above these gates are small pdnied panels 
and on the otain gale are five panels. TTie curved roofs 
which are pal nted in green colourha ve tenocotta figuttnes 
on the comer and in the centre along with the State emblem 
in the middle. As ibe country b kiHJwn as Sunny country, 
the colours which are receiving direct Sun rays have 
faded. From the wooden columns of there gales some 
paint were taken out as sample which revealed on exami- 
nation in laboratory traces of cement 

The psJtitings whichare of green, blue and red colours, 
are required tu he repaioied by using uiineml based pig¬ 
ments. In some cases the purlins of roof also need to be 
repainted. 

As most of these temples in Ihe Stunmer Palace and 
in the museum have Buddhist timkm and gildad and 
ungLLded bren^ of Tantric gods and gocfckt^es geneti¬ 
cally related with the Tibetan Buddhism^ the preservation 
of these items is also of utmost litiportance. 

The Tankas 

The Tftnjbis depicting Sam vara, Kalachaktu^Mahakalo, 
Yamantaka^ Tsamba, Mandala Ysmojitaka, Mandala 
Ushnishasitft, a hundred Buddims, Amitayui, Yania, 
Vajradhara, Buddha, Mongla, Ushnishavtjaya^ Vojra- 
varaht, HaysgTivE,Zana!>azari re%Tnth and eighth reincar- 
nadoii of Jcbzundomhu, are tmportaot Buddhi.st icono- 
grapfiic repieseattoion? tnfitieuced by Tibcl and other 
HiinaJiiyan countries belongtng to Sogdo Khan ruuseum. 
A tmqcffity of them belong to the latter half of tbe 19lh 
DcTlUiry. 

Thee tankm and paintings ore brittle due to surface 
accretioits and &oot. Their iuirface has a series of inicn> 
cracloi due to the natural shrinkage nf medium on ageing. 

The Bronzes 

In the latter half of the 16th century when the Yelleyw 
sect of Lamakrn established Itself in Mongolia, Tibetan 
language became a means of conmumication. TH% gstvc 
rise to artistk cortcepdoni and iconography based on 
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Tlbccan mditiiHL In the time of Zanabazar alar^c nimbcr 
of Buddhist sialties gilded and non-gilded bron/xs were 
cud rn one piece. They were physically well proportioned 
with deftned muscles, straight shoulders and rounded 

waists. As rightly pointed out beautiful are the faces of the 

gods in deep meditation with high-bridged nose. sUghlly 
parted lips, half-closed lotus leaf-shaped eyes and the 
eyebrows radiaUog the harmony of youth. Most of ihcin 
are seated on lotus-shapedpedestals. These bronzes are in 
monasteries, museums and private colketioiu. In Bogdn 
Khan Palace Museum, gilded and nnn-gilded bronzes 
ranging in date from I7lh • J9th Beniuries such as Syam - 
Tara, Buddha. Amitayus, Hahakala, Vnjrapaai and 
Yamantaka arc beautiful represen rations of Buddhist pan¬ 
theon. The objects made of clay mixed with paper, of 
wood and bone also made appeanuioe at about this ti me. 
The papur toache painted in difTcrent cdlouts or gtiH.>d 
arc CDndnuiig evrn lodAy, 

Soinc scicnlisu drew altcnUon Cp a hitherto unnoiiccd 
rorra of basic copper chloride and basic copper cortmonte 
formation oo bronze items which are kept in museums. 

dinyiii Lant^ Moiuxtciy 

This monastery which is located in the tiMvn was built 

in 1904 - 190B by Chotjin Lama brother of Bogdo Klutn. 

It was in UK as a residciKe tUI I91g but from 1942 it was 
turned into a museum. Repairs to this moaastefy look 
place in ISKO-Ol.fFig.d) 

Located widtin an enclosure, it is appronched from 
south-north axis through an entrance gate opening into an 
open courtyant leading to Maharanza temple. From here 
one has to go to the main temple of Tsogchia Dugan. By 
the side of this, are located the temples of Zuu and Undur 
Oegan. The extema! paint of the temples have faded at a 
few places and requires repainting by using mineral based 
pigments. 

The Taaluie and Brotizes 

The temples have a good coHeclion of mnfair and 

gilded bronzes. The paintings of Shangad/heaveti. and 
Buddha are important pieces whereas gUded bronza of 
Maitreya. Siiasamvam, Vajmsaltva, Amitayus. Mintugwa, 
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Mangla belong to Zanalwrar school of t7th century. 
There are also gilded bronzes, masks and papier mache of 
19tb century in the colleclion. 

As in other monasteries, the timber columns are 
placed OR stone bases toprotect them fromcapil lsy action 
{Fig.5). As al this place the water table is too high, a water 
disposal system has to be evolved to lower down the water 
table. Being an alluvial plain land and concentration of 
living apartments nearby, the rain water haviiig no regular 
outlet stagnme in the region and creates the situation of 
dampness. In the month of July, it was observed that the 
stone lia«s were quite wet in the temples. 


WOODEN PILLAR ON STONE BASE 



Fig 5. 


In Mongolia, wall tankas are available in plenty 
somclime they are paitiled with mineral coloms or made 
out of appliquedcsign. It is observed that they are in need 
of chemical conservation and to rectify this siuiation a 
programme for iu scientific study and chemical preserva- 
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tion may be uken up. However* the conditiem of the 
objects should be dociuncRled before conservation. 

G&odaii Living Mopaslery 

This monofitery which is a living ofie is located in the 
heart of ihc town. There is a sign an the gate engraved in 
three languages : Sanskrit Tibetan and ancient Mongo- 
Iwn: ^ScorehciQse of Wisdom of the Great Chanot Holy 
Shrine*** One of the lempJes of this monastery is housing 
ft lihniiy which ii having an extensive sicxik of publica¬ 
tions on Tantristn as well as on meditation, tantric rights 
and sermons. 

Concluskip 

The survey of the Mongolian mentastries cbarly 


proves beyond doubt that Buddhism in Mongolia isdiffer- 
eot fri^m the Tibetan Buddhism not so zniich in spirit as in 
contenL There ate ofeourse major similarities in terms of 
Buddhisi life, scenes* dw mot of which goes hack m Endian 
Buddhism* but the itorics were not only elaborated* niub 
tiplied but aJso adopted lo the liking of the hx:al monks 
who were determined to have their own kind of Buddhism, 
a procesdk which is found not only Jn Mongotm but also in 
Russia for example in Buriyat Republic wterc alsti there 
h a big and powcrfid monMtk cstablishmenL However, 
there is difficttlty in tracing the conneettan between one 
School of an and another except that oil of them am the 
extension of Central Asian Buddhist thought. 
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Conservation of The Taj Mahal 


P.B.S. Sengab* 


Tntroduetkiii 

The Taj Mahal, sptly described as dreain in white 
marhie, is a masteq^icce of Indo-blamic archi Lecture, tl 
Tcpresenls Llw remarkable engjnecring skill and perfec¬ 
tion of constructional devices as well as esthetic ideals of 
the period. The monument was builL by ihe Miighal 
emperor Shahjahan (reigned 1628-58) on Lbe right bank of 
the river Yamuna as a gafdeit-iotnb for his tnoit favourite 
queen Muniiaz Mahal following her death in 1631. The 
worit of comtnictjoa of this gieai monument siarted from 
the very foundation ia the filth regtuil year January 
1632 under the supennleDdenceofMaknim Khan and Mir 
AbduMCarim. The tuscripLJons on Lhe ealerior of the 
wcslem gri lied door, southern are h of the ccTitotaph cham' 
ber and northerti arch of the main gate bear the dates of 
A H I046{A.D. 1636^37). 1048(1638-39)and 1057(A.D 
1647" 48) respectively, dcAoliiig prestimably the year of 
completion of various parts on which the inscriptions 
occur^ Informaiion revealed First that foiuidations were 
laid by eitciiv'aiitig down to the sub-soil water levcU 
second, that masonry below the groimd k of stDne4n4tme 
and third, that platfonn above the ground is of hrick-in- 
mortar (Begley and Desai. I §89, pp. 65-86). Owing to the 
proximity ofri ver, the whole fabric togetber with the four 
comer tninars were made to rest on a firm bed of mascFary, 
which seems to have been supported on piers sunk at close 
intervals in accordance with the usual Mughal practice. It 
has been later on cctdlrmed through excavations carried 
out by the Archaeological Survey of India that the 
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terrace on the river fmiil ha^ been raised on well foundn- 
dons with rilling of rubble masonry in between. 

The principal material used in Lhe eOfe of the tomb 
proper, its minarets and other accessory buildings is 
essentially brick (laifcwiri) and lime mortar. The exlcr 
nal surface of the tombHbuilding including its dome, 
dfum^ minaniis, and interior of cenotaph chamber are 
lined with white marble veneering^ whereas all the other 
inleriof suffices are in lime plEister. Similarly both exie- 
riors and interiors of all the other accessory buildings ^uch 
as mosque, guesthouse, gates, etc. had been veneered with 
red sand slone except the exterior surfaces of domes which 
are veneered with white marble. Besides^ In the accessary 
buildings a coat of red ochre was applied overa thin byer 
of special lime plaster invariably provided on red sand¬ 
stone surfaces basicaiiy for the purpose of proper prutec- 
tiofi of the stones as well as for the decorations. Funher, 
all the imponiuit external and itUemal surfaces of the 
monument were embellished wiiti rich vonely of highly 
artistic and dclicale iabid of pieir^i dum ornamentalioiis. 
The chracieristic materials used in the inlay work include 
black mnrblei yellow marble, varieties of agme artd jasper^ 
coral, carocltati. lurquoisc, jade, crystfll, lapis da/.uli,, gar- 
mL onyx, chalcedony, juneihyst, diampndjctc. These 
predous and semi-precious stoocs were imported from 
different pans of the wcaJd, whereas while maiblc and red 
sandsicne came from the quarries of Mokrana. in District 
Nagmif of Rajasthan and FaLehpur Si kri in Districi Agra of 
Quai EYadesh. respectively. 
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The main tomb-hu ildtng measuri ng 57.30 m ip widih 
as well as height above the plinth level and identical in 
elevation on all four sides is loeated on a square plairtsm 
of sijse 95.65 m. Theplinth itselfriscs aboui 6 m above the 
^nd level. The predominant fcalurc of the structure is 
its 23 m high dome, from the springing to ihe base of 
9.8 m high gilded: finial orpinnjick.reslingonacyJrrniriea] 
drum of i 3-4 m in internal dionietcrand rising 12 m above 
the mrace roof. The drum is supported by eight octago¬ 
nal ly arranged piers iniereoaneetcd with aiches. The oc¬ 
tagonal marn halt or cenotaph chamber thus created 
below the tknibledome measures 17.74 n ] 7,74 m in plan. 
This ccniral hall U surrounded by four octagonal comer 
charnbers measuring $ a 8 tn and four square chamber of 
siie 4.8 m. These stuTTMinding chambers also eatst on ihe 
floor above and are intertomiecled by vaulbs at both the 
levels. In addition, four minarnu measuring about 5.8 m 
in diameter at the baseandd I m in height are located at ibe 
four comers of the plinth platform. 

With the varied nature of component matcriols and 
estremejy completi nrehitcctuiul scheme of the Taj Mahal, 
the problem of proper mainieunce. upkeep and conserva¬ 
tion is simply of very high magnitude. Due to its age. 
effects of enviromuental and geotechnical changes, be¬ 
sides its own massive weight over Oieyears somespedfic 
visible signs BIB noticed which need due attention. nwse 
include leakage of water inside, cracks in the veneer 
stones.out of plumb minamies,lo 95 of inlay pieces, and 
loss of cohesion in the mortar. Since so many different 
types of factors are involved, il wouU be prudent to mate 
a full geotechnical and other relevant studies before un¬ 
dertaking any rnajorconservation project. Otherwi*. Uk 
conclusions drawn may be totally faulty. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, which is responsible for the 
repairs. conservatioR and maintenance of the Taj Mahal 
has taken adequate mcasurs to proteci and preserve the 
monument without, of course, disturbing theoriginaUly nf 
the mommnmt The basic principle of archaeological 
conservation is to retain the ancient character of the 
monument at all cost 

Hbtnry of Co&servalkia Measures 

The earliest record of deterioration of the Taj Mahal 
tt given by prince Auraagieb to his faiher Emperor 
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Shalijahiui in December, 1652. Specirically the Iciler 
inenttions that during the preceding rainy season, exten¬ 
sive leakage had occured in various ports of the tomb and 
adjacent mosque and asrembly hall. To resolve the 
general leakage, a new layer ofmortai over the flat roof of 
tbc dome was propoKd . 

In 1810, Captoi n loscph Taylor under the guidance of 
Col. Hyde, replaced the missing slabs on the outcrsuifoce 
of Taj and renewed the damaged mosaic work. Bui 
Captain Taylnr's use of coloured chumm in place nf the 
inlaid stones proved a failure; as umamenial work done by 
him was bady damaged during rams, In ig 74 , clicks were 
once again noticed. The principal items of his work 
carried out were the removal of the broken marble, the 
subsiituljor of new pieces in the vaulted opening, the 
restoration of some of tnl aid work, the regildiog of finial 
siurooufttingthc main dome, rendering of main dome with 
Portland cement and the resetting of the pinnacles of the 
gateway which had fallen down. Tbeennservation wiirk 

was mainly confined to ihe main building of the Tar 
compkx. 

In December. 1903. Lord Cuntoo of Keddlesonc, 
then Viceroy of India, visited the Taj Mahal and since 
then, it received constant care and attention. During this 
period, the work of conservation of stibsidjary buildings 

ofthcTaj Mahal wasenergeticallypushedorwaifL Ptoper 
efforts were made for the firei time to analyse the conser¬ 
vation problemsof these buildings and accoidingly one by 
one buildings were taken on hand for ihcir systemaiic 
cods^mion. TTk Fatehpim Ma.sjid on the right and the 
iaheh Bmj crerespooding to il on the left of approach 

were resowd from a sure of sad oeglecL The 
colonnades flanking tire approach were opened out and 
remured and ihe untidy quadrangle which preceds the 
mom cntnnce.WB5 converted imo well gras*d and me- 
«nlable court Within the precincts of the tomb iUelf the 
^eiu. with their water coitrae, fountains and (lower 
beds were laid out more stricUy in accordance with their 
"netent designs and considerable improvements were 
r^e in water supply while the mosque and its Jat^^ab 
(Mehmankhtt»a)wm structurally repuiredand beautified 
^ the renovation oflheir ijicnisted ontoinents and sculp¬ 
tured panels. 


Uvkcd up Mer. 


CoiiSFrviiTifm q/Uu Taj Malta! 

fn 19^6, on d£4:miat of the tenkage of maia domet 
c^oatinucnis cracks in ihc vaulti iif of alt the ehamber^ and 
passagtt!i of second flooc, vertical cracks in marhic facing 
and splitting and bulging of martile slabs, vegetal growth, 
dcplonible conditim of comer cftAarriJvetc. an the neces¬ 
sity ofc loser nitention was fcJl towards the compiebensive 
invesiigaiions of vaiions factors affecting the stability of 
stnic lure. B ut before intpleTnenting any extensive scheme 
for the cofi$ervntion of the Taj Mahal, an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of five experts was appoinied by the Govt. afJndia 
in 1941 to investigate into ihe causes of deterioration and 
to suggest ndcqiiBte measure of repairs. A number of 
studies on scienlific lines were comfucted and scveml 
accunite drawings ineludifig pbns and ctom seel ions, 
both cenljiil and diogoiuil. stress diagram for calculating 
the intensity of piesure at various points of the slmctioe:^ 
Were prepared. The Stuvey of India was assigned to 
record the levcJs oti each floor of the building. Thctr 
observations indiented lhat there is no settlement in die 
foundaiion- However, the four minaratsat the comer were 
found out of plumb= The formation of cracks was aitnb- 
uied to rusting pf iron dowels* combined tension and 
decay of masonry core, squeezing of mortar in the joink 
expansion through variation of temperature, inh^ent de¬ 
fects in particular piece of marble, excessive stresses 
coming on masonry of dome and dnim^ etc. 

This Committee was expanded in 1943 and five more 
members were inclutied to neview the Tecomtnendations 
submitted by il in 1942 with a view to report whether the 
measures suggested therein constituted a suitable cause 
for action jn the light of defects found in the struciures of 
TnJ Mahnl and whether any modificotipn or additional 
measures were necessary. In general, the ex pended Com¬ 
mittee agreed with the observation of the Advisofy Com¬ 
mittee in regard to visible defects and damage but they 
were of the opinion that ihe cracks appearing in the marble 
facing arc not due lo any excessive stresses on account of 
loading of the structure namely its dead weight and wind 
pressure. 

Extensive repairs already started in 1941 and some of 
the items of repairs of cmergcfit nature were completed in 
1944. Tlie lecommendatioiis of the Commrtlee relating to 
marble facing of drum, dome and inlay work thereon were 
attended, leaving the rest of the recommendations to be 
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During 1947^9 one of the recommenatioax of re¬ 
placement of TelaLing to work of special mpoirs of the split 
pillars, broken chhajja stones, lintjels,eiLMofouTrhAarrrter 
round the main dome was implernciited. The repairs and 
rrptaccmcjtt of chhai^ of four €hhatrrtes were alxo 
compSeted without dismafitHng them. The decayed 
plaster upio a height of 19 tn from ific inteiiorof the drum 
was removed and entire surface re-plaster^ with weak 
mixture of cemeni mortar (1 cement : 10 sand k Tt^ 
intention of a|^1ying weak mortar was to draw out the 
salts. This prticess of climmating salts will have to be 
repealed after every 2nd or 3rd year tili the wall is 
completely free fjcun salt. The modem accretians from 
the berm round the main dome and the comer rAAmfriejas 
well as the parapet all round the terrace were removed and 
made water tight. On examinatiem the berm, it was found 
that to an approximate depth of 40 to45 cm and the upper 
cell 22 -25 cm tn depth was loo^ than the stuR below iL 
Having removed all this above here and therti it was filled 
with 3Q cm grouting and concreting. 

From 1949 - 55 loose inlay parts and pieces were 
refixed and water tightening of mronument was carried 
ouL Hie Geodetic Bmmrh of Survey of India whkh had 
laid out ICM points on the whole monuments checked the 
levels* 

In 1956-57 some ill-foumled Press Reports were 
published regarding deterioraion of moniimefiEs nnd a 
body of the engineers and conserviion was constituted to 
examine the moniotteut and revie w dw impkmcntalion of 
the recommendations of the c xfmndedConinUUee of 1943. 
They were satisfied about the stabtlity of the monumcfit 
und abo conservation measures taken. They advised 
fixing of tell-tales all along the cracks in tl^ oodergroond 
vaults on the river front and some repairs to dislodged 
south-west pilaster of main inattsaLeum^ such as removal 
of flat strips of stone fixed oo either side of plaster mid re¬ 
setting of the dislodged veneer stones in position by 
clamps and dowels after ihorougft gnmling of voids be¬ 
hind them The tell-tales were immediaiely fixed and the 
said repairs to pilaster were taken up and completed in 
1957-5S. Instead of iron clamps, copper ones were used 
for re-setbog the dislodged veneer stones. Hk appear- 
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ante of ctacks and pn^enoe of wnler in Uie underground 
vjudls on the river side led to opening of Uie dmin running 
q| tiK hast of the wail among ihc river fnmL The 
percolaljon of water wasdue to longdudinaf ctatks; some 
ofthcni were 72 m long ihoroughly groubsd wilh hydniulic 
lime nnd cement mijtnire. 

On the recommendaiion of the Hupanded CommiUee 
the foundation slrem whs exposed by laying out trial ptU 
measuring 15 x 5 m along the outer wall on the river side. 
The trial digging exposed a senes of wdls ruhWe stone 
itiasonoty used as foundation. One of the series of sack 
wells was found supporting the weight of the Mausoleum 
which wasonihe foundaUon wall, whereas iheotherserics 
which was provided as a pfEcaulijr., measure was to 
check any erosion of baai: which might take place in 
future. On cxfiimnation it was noticed that in the last 350 
yearsexcept the dcposiljon of flood no other maicriaj was 
found. The depth of these wells coitld not be assertained 
as the water has hampered funher digging after four feet 

The Geodetic Branch of Surs-ey of fndia checked the 
levels of Taj Mahal and vciticaiity of minars once 
To minimise eirorj a permaiieiit bench mart was con¬ 
structed in the garden. 

From I%2 to 1983 various conservatian works were 
ufldenaken to keep the Mahal in presentable position. 
The predominant works were, changing of veneering 
stones, replacement of inlay pieces on the main niauso- 
leum and other subsidiary buildings inclitding the main 

gale. TTic foundation of the north-east riifert was strength¬ 
ened as a pratino of which hrti settled. ITie nonh-wesl 
corner Ituijee and northern wall were threatened by the 
scouring action of ihe river and in order lo prevent any 

damage two spun were constructed to deflect ihe river- 
How, 

In order to consolidate and strengthen and to prevent 
further deterioration between (984-94 repairs to south 
west minarai were carried out, (n October. (985 water 
leakage was observed from the north-east side of the inner 
dome. On ihe close inspection, it was observed that the 
octagonal berm round the base of the drum of the outer 
dome had been provided with lime concrete, which had 
been fully pulverised and decayed at places and could om 
prevent imo water entering inside the ffliucture. in order 
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to «op absorption of rain waier Lnsjdc strucUire. tls 
decayed and worn out lime concrete of the berm around 
die drum ant! comer chhcftrries was carefully removed 
and fresh lime concrete was laid after grouting the open 
jomis and gaps m the masoiuiy with liquid cement and 
giving water proofing treatment to the whole sarfacc. The 
entire surface of the roof terrace was reodered water tight 
by potnting of expansicin joinis. 

In ofdcf to prevent moisltne entering inside die ve- 
ftcenng stones and causing nisiing to ihe iixm doweh. the 
o^n joints of entire exterior surface of Taj were jwimed 
wiihspeciallime itiortar consisting of nimble lime, marble 

diisi, rumimasiagi. hutesn, gum and Mgm water mixed 
with ii snidll quanciiiy of tipoxy. 

In Ihc year 1^84. the Govemmenloflndiaconatilgted 
a committee of cmincnl experts at the initiative of Ar- 
Chaeologicdsurvey of India with an object to examine the 
vanous aspects relating to stnictuial. scientific, aesthetics 
=tod tourism,and to suggest appropriate mea.surts for bet¬ 
ter preservation and conservation of the monumcnl. The 
Committee after due ddiberations expressed its satisfac¬ 
tion on thecondiiioti of the monument and its maintenance 
and conservation measures. However, it wns felt reces- 
la^al ih^ same time to gel the scientifi c studies cimductcd 
with on aim, at nrst to identify the causes of deterioration 
and then to prepare action plan to minimise the ton. 
Accordingly, the assistance of many scientiftc instito- 
lions IS being taken For detailed investigations on the 
materials used in dueonstnictJon, foundatimi, gcotcehnical 
survey seismic acttviiies. etc. Some of the institutions 

already submitted their premilinnry reports cm the 
foilowmg HspecLs. 

The chemical Gleaning of Taj Mahal is being carried 
out by die Anrhaeologicot Survxiy of India periodically by 
using physical absorption technique with ilic help of 
ac tivated clay pact method. The result of this technique 

seems quite salisfactory as original colour and luster of 
maibfe is 

Tlw environmental facton affecting the Taj Mahal 
has not been considered in this paper as many detailed 
reporu jm. already available on this degradalional aspect 

‘fevelopment of Green 

Bell around Taj Mahal. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Early Stone Age in Tan^a Valley 


Tansa river* in Thane district of Makiro&hlia. a tri Im- 
laiy of the VaiiEnit rising near Khnrda in Shahpur laliilc 
cuts ^o$s the dark-coloured volcanic lava Hows and 
latcrites. Afkr kaving a westerty flow by the nonh fronl 
of the great hill orMai^uli, passing through the holy places 
of Aklolk Ganeshpuri and V ajrcshwari, it joiiLS Vaitam at 
Chimanaaboul Ilkm rmmihe Arahtansea. ThepredomL- 
nantly hasnluccoFiTposition of the lav^i is usually dark grey 
to gr^y and bluish grey in colour and Is hard, compact and 
tough and fine to mcdiuni grained in texture. It has a 
tendency to form flat topped plateau. There are numerous 
dykes that criss-cross the area. 

In the bed and on the banlu ofthe ti\'crTansnH a large 
number of hot springs, mostly found on the fringes of 
dykes, are located, mainly near the villages AkJoJi, 
Ganeshpuri, Nimbavli and Va^eshwari. The lempeniture 
of the water rimgc$ heiwceii4y<r and 55*C, These wmers 
having therapeutic value, spring areas linve been con¬ 
verted into leligiouii spots with temples coming up from 
ancient times. Th^ valley extends between 18®42' and 
20**2f>* Ni^: ii latitude and 72^45'and TlHJ East longitude. 

The 31}-60 km wide constnl strip of Maharastfn Imown 
as Konkan^ wcU forested due to plcmy of monsoon rain 
and fertile soil obtnincd from the weathering of horizontal 
shccLs of lava, has revealed the existence of Early Stone 
Age man a$ well as Late Stone Age tn the nren. 
During Terminal Pleistocene* paLteolithic cultures adopted 
to lalcrite plateam and deep entrenched volleys nourished 
in the foothills near the sea, for instance, near Bombay in 
Tansa Valley. During thecoursc of otff invesugulions we 
were able to locate Early Stone Age sites at Parol, fmtn the 
bed of a alreiun that runs down the eastern side of Tungar 
Hill and from ihe bed of Shantanu river, a tributary of 


Tansa, near village Aklrili. In these streams atleast I wo 
cycles of deposition and erosion could be noticed. The 
deposit contains rubble gravel with occasional large boul¬ 
ders Of pebbles of basalt, laid tn a main x of sandy clay over 
ihe basal rock. From bottom upwards thcr^ is rock* clay 
rubble gravel with sandy partings al places and ai the Lop 
^e w cms. of dark clay genemlly formed due to deposttioo 
of decaying vegetal remains. 

As the area no dearth of perenniat supply of freiih 
water-food, both tn the form of animals and vegeiMion. in 
the thickly wooded foccsls and abundance of easily avail¬ 
able raw maicrial in the form of basaltic rock olivine 
dokrile and fine gmined variety of trap. wlUeh ocetir as 
dykes in the Deccan trap formarioos, for making took, 
early man considered the area ideal for occupation. It is 
likely that the hot springs in the bed of Tansa and around, 
which arc now being regularly frequented by mtxfcm 
man, might have also been frequentjcd by his ancestors 
Early Stone Age men. Though from Kandivli, near 
BfHnbay*ToddtTndd 1939) reported ixjstrocarifkfttcs, chop¬ 
per f etc. Malika Sankalta and others did not find hand- 
axes, cleaven and otbettoals oftndy Abbevilljc^Achculian 
facies. Sankalia (1^6 and 1974) drcltued that *Eariy. 
Palaeolcihic industry is ahsent at Kondi vli. But the tools 
recovered by the author from Tama Valley oit in true 
Acheulian ffew eady Acheulian) chamctcfs. The tools 
fccovcrcd from the beds of the streums are in generally 
rolled condition and ttukJe ou fine grained basalt. They 
comprise hand-axes, cleavers, chofipcr^. discqjds, flakes 
and cotes. They are generally dark grey and olive green 
in colour. Middle Stone Age tools were also recovered 
from Parol and Tungareshwor. 
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A. SKanianu; Hale I 

1 . Scrapers* (‘lun-point oil a thick triangular flake 
which is Uvallois like. The upper surface has three flake- 
scars wi th a prnttiinent mid-rib running upUi pointed end* 
The underside having a bulb has also been trittimed so as 
to give a point and a scrapping edge. From the section of 
ihe river. Size; 17.1 *12.6x3.7 cm. 
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other is almost flat. Section plano-convex. Shaped mil of 
greenish fine grained basoliiciock. From the bed of nalo. 
Size 177x10.1*7.2 cm. 

4, Hand-axc, heart shaped, made on a large flake, section 
roughly plamurnnvex. Could hove been used as a cleaver 
also. Raw malerial fine graind variety of trap. From tlx 
bedofnaifl. Size 13.1x12.6x4.2 cm. 


2 . Cleaver on a flake with a thick unirimmeid butt 
The June li on of two sloping surfaces fomiing the cleaving 
edge while only one side having chipped shaip edge. Bun 
end flat, working edge convex, section mangutar. Size 
13.9*15.5x3.8 cm. 

3. Kand-nxe like lool with cortexed buu on doiul 
side and oblique edge. Heavily rolled from the river bed. 
Size 15.6x10.00x67 cm. 


piMc m 


. snapea gut oi dasalhc wk. Of large siu 

but only bwer half prosent. with siraight edge. The two 
loogiiudinaj sides as well as Mie wmUng edge have been 

^checL Portion ofunderside flaked and is □JmtwtflalL 

Seeiion plano-convex. Slighdy rolled, from the bred of 
Naltt. Size 10.8* 17.4x3.6 cm 


4. ScraperonnroundtsbLciallDis like flake. On one 
side some coniexi is present Surface beats marks of 
trinuuing to obtain sharper edge almost in the two third of 
Die margin. From the bed of the river. Size J 3.5x !2.8*S.{I 
cm. 


Z Ocaver shaped out of ba&aflk rock, benvy duty 
tool, straight bullraf but 'U' shaped working edge One 
si^ 1 $ well trimmed by cylinder-hammer technique 
whereiis ihepihcfsideis flat, unworked. PlnoMoiivex in 
sectinn. Frwn the section of nala, SizcHTix 13.3*4,1 cm. 


&. PoroJ-Pble D 

1 . Hand-axe.penr-shapcdi)rovatc,ro||ed.shapedoitt 

of fine grained greenish dolcrite. high protuberance near 
Ihe buu on ilic upper side, section roughly biconvex, 
beautifully flaked by stone hammer and sofl-hqmmcr 
techniques resulting in almost a symmeirical form. From 
the bed of nala. Size 15*4x11.0*13 cm* 

Z Hand-axe. heavily rolled, ovale with pointed end, 
flaked along the margui oa ihe upper side retaining can- 
lext on eniire dorsal side. Section plano-convex. Raw 
material greenish line-grained dalerile. From the bed of 
nala. Size 14.5x9.5x4.8 cm . 


3. S'deMfaperwiili*U’ shapedthickbutt.elongated* 
ovaJinplan mvingitiuglily convex working edge. Under¬ 
side IS flat being tbe primary flaked surface Raw maieriol 

ba^fljc rock. From the bed of nala. Size 18.4x11*5* 
0 .& cm. 

4. Cleaver similar to No. 1 , but of smaller size. From 
(be bed of Nala. slightly rolled: raw miuerial basaltic rock, 
fireenish black in colour. Stmight biui, '{]* shaped wofk- 
mg edge median ridge profnioent. oblique sides, edge 
dimmed by cy I mder-hammer technique; butt end retaiin 

11.1x13,43.8 cm. 

Aeknawledgetoenl 


3. Hand-axe, rDSlrocarinatc fotni. sUghdy roiled, 
thick buu wilhsteeprising body having an uneven mrsdian 
ridge, deep scars due to bold flaking on oik side while the 


1 ™ gratefi,! to Shri M Jf.Deshpande for providing 
me the opportunity to study Uie area and also for his 
^hoL&rly guidaticc. 


f'fotej and Nms 
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Prehistoric Rock- Paintings In Bihar 


One of the most remarkable arehiieological discover- 
tes mode in die siblc of Bihar b thai of die pfe-bbtoric 
rnck-patniings and rock- sheiters at ISCO, Thathangip in 
the dbuicl of Kozajibagh; Rantgadar, Naadiha. Fioluhar 
(KauwakoU), Sarkanda(KakoLataFall ajea}ip ihedbnict 
of Nawada; Baliharvn^ Sankaipur in the distrkt of Gaya 
and At Mukwa, Paicsharp ihopla Hathidah tn the distnct of 
Kaimpuf by the author and his team. 

GeogmphiCAily ^leie is a ™i pUleau iouth of the 
Ganga ChhouiiAgpur. It comptbes the Kaiinur 
plateau in the tiorthrwesu and the Rajmahal plateau in the 
Tionh-easi. The plateau consbis of a large nitmber of hills 
and valleys in ihe sotdh. Chhotonagpur b composed 
mainly of Archacn granite qi>d gneiss rocks with patches 
nf Dhnrwar series. The plateau also forms the catchment 
basin of severed streams. Chhntanagpur is a land with 
hoary Antiquity and glorious past. 

Appearance of Tock-paintingi at sevetaJ caves in the 
district of Hazaribagh. an area of Vratya tradition, are 
indicating ihe essential element of anisik expression. 
The available evidence suggests A widespread uniform 
development. The highest achievemems were reached in 
(he limited area of ISCOf Kazaribagh). The people who 
painted on cave walls may also have painleci on A ins - m 
many people had no caves available. TMs art vanished 
abruptly at the end uf Plebtocene period with no 
reawakening of i^thetic skill until I many (hcMisands of 


ycnT^ later. It is true that the finest development had no 
visible effect on the future imd mere a dead end j ust m the 
highly specialised Vndyu tradirion was itself a deadend to 
icfTTLs gf the subsequent evaluation of Bharatiya culture. 
More the way it presents an jmercsiing problem in culture 
process. An engraved lady figure in ISCO cave speaks of 
Paieohihic niAii*s skill for engraving and carving. Flint 
burins of various types and sizes were employed. For 
painting the pigments used were red with hematite or other 
oxides of iron and lirot. MosI of th^ compounds were 
usually available in the ocaihy area. The pamling was 
done with the fmgersp and perhaps with a spam la. a crude 
brush such as the frayed end ofa twig or a pad of fur. The 
powdered pigments must have been mode into paint by the 
addition of a liquid binder, whose identity has not been 
establisbed. The paintings involve a major intetlecmal 
break ihrough. the cpock-moking discovery of how lo 
represent in two dimensions whai b perceived in three. 

Wiih the development of pastoniJ economy deities 
arc predamiiiaiiliy male. With this concept of socio¬ 
economic and ^pirituo! develnpn^nt of human heritage 
the iSCO rock-pointings arc being observed. They rcfEecl 
the organized okhera (catching of Animal). We sec me n 
in row trying to catch aniinAk for domestication in brood 
day light. In the row a man is shown cafrying a baby 
animal over his stioulder. A tall .superman with prominenl 
phallus b shown standing as a leader divinity and observ¬ 
ing the akheta {the catching of animal). The trio- 
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anlhttiixmwphsare^awftillyiBtitxJuoftiT^ 
compJicaied linear composiiioas and elaborate 
polychrcmk diapains are illustraicd. perhaps represenlie 
magical ethics and practices, 

Other pfomincfilly illuslrated figures are tree, bird, 
lotus, sun in the natural background, jumping deer, ring of 
circles, hill and the must rmpurUnt and surprising repte- 
^ntaiioo H dinosaur-likeaiUtnal. Adandng female figun: 
has been engraved itiarvelltMisly adopting die inetlwd of 
petroglyphs with the help of sharp stones. The figure Jootj 

vety chaimingand has supported die metbodpfpetrDglyphs 

adopted by the Stone Age people. 

la the Kaiitiur district of Bihar rock-paintings have 
been found in five rock-shelters namely two at Pateshwar 
and one each at Mokwa. Jhapia hill and Dugha to a recent 
caploratioo carried out in the Kaimtir range covering the 
Karmur hills and the Kaimur plateau. In these naefc* 
Ellers the paintings are mostly ochre coloured and 
besides human figures, both male and female, in dtfleient 
actions, animal figures such as deer, lion, antelope, dog, 
elephant, bison, etc., as wel I as decorative and geometrical 
designs have been also depicted in tbe.se paintings either 

singulariyoreventngfoups. The mck-painlings in Dugha 
are cspecialjyrematiabicas they depict eoinmuiiify danc¬ 
ing as IS even now prevalent among the aboriginal (nbes 
of this iirea. 


11* Kaimur hi lls and the plaicau whkh esteijdB alon e 
the southern boundary of the Kaimur district farms the 
eMtcre limn of the Vindhyaa range, The rock-shelters 
which have rock-painings in them prove to be vciy prom- 
tsing from the anchacoLfical point of view m they pro- 
vide suflicient evidence of the rock-art and other human 


activities m and areund the area right ftom the mesolithic 
pen and even tbereafter. ahhough their exact datp can 
termined only after further extensive investigation 
and scientific analysis. 

Despite ihe considerable artistic expression, there 1$ 
a^fuuiehomogeneity in subject maltcf,composition and 
the reabsm with which this is portrayed. This is esscatially 
religKW and animal art. It is nearly always inspired by the 
mimaJ world. Ponrayals of liuman figures are also 
domincoL ^cre are also a good number of signs and 
geontelrical figures (may be magical or Tamric) wliose 
significance is unknown. Bu it is the animals that are the 
obvi^scomrem of the prehistoric V'rarvY, artists, and not 
^1 the animals with whkh they musi have been familiar, 
bm precisely rhose that were hunted and around which 

^rb^re^lved. Wild cattle, bison, deer. boar, rhinoc- 

tit», bear. btid. nspuks and dinosam-likc animal are 
^rented. Animals are shown in their customary atjj- 

y, m the subjects arc depicted ruimi og, leaping and 
^ng. ^aim was to represent the animal as they really 
« ossociaicd with living sites dating 
mj^ P^culithic. li dntiws ttghi over the middle Pale- 

*'» preoccupatioB of 
aire^ with animaJs suggesu a connection with hunting, 
and (he locahon and nature of the sanctuaries suggeste 
magii; or religious motivatioR. 

Unfonunatcly.a systcniajic and detailed study of the 

prehistoric cuhure in Bihar bus not been made as yet 

Mcreattentmrhasltecnpaidtothehistork 

^ scteotific study of prehistonc culture has remained 
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Iron-Ore Element In The Microlithic Industry Of 
Kirandul, Madhya Pradesh 


Microlithic industries of Mesolithic tmditton are 
reported from varied eco-Koncs across the country. The 
onset of Holocene not only marked a favourable atmo¬ 
sphere for the rapid growth and spread of tnesoUlhic 
ctdUrral phase but also encouraged and later, feneed the 
culture to venture into new and diflicull accessibleenvi- 
ronincnls such as the sand dune of the Thar deseil (Misnt 
1995), the high altitude of Eastern Ghats (Issue (960 1 
Murthy 1966; Srinivasa Muithy (986), the hilly tenains 
ofiheCcfltrnlfnduifWakjuikar t975:Joshi 1978} and the 
north castem states (Shaima 1978; Ramesh 1989) which 
were hitherto (nesumed to be bereft of any prehistoric 
evidence, supposedly because of heavy rainfall (Misra 
1985: 1(4). Kirandul in the Basiar district of Madhya 
fhadeshistinesucheoviTonniefiti!oiie whkh the Mesolithic 
man has occupied and exploited iron ore, besides quartjt 
nnd chert, for toot-making. The present, paper discusses 
the significance of the use of iron-ore as raw nuderial in 
Indian Mesolithic. 

The Kirandul Environ 


Kirandul (19 9' N - 81* 40' E) is a small industrial 
township in the fimiladiia iron ore hill range in the Bostar 
districtof Madhya Pradesh (Fjg, 1). To its east (about 100 
km) k the harder of Orissa and to its south (about 100 km) 
and South-west (SO km) is the border of AndhraFTadesh, 
The inehutoric site is located at the foothills of one of the 
bills in the BaiUdila hill rnngc which has several iron ore 
deposits. Large number of microliths are found scattered 
over an urea of about 10 sq.m, quite adjacent to the mouth 
of cave near iron cm deposit no, 4 of NOMC. 

Bailadila, which is one of the largest jrao-CFre reserves 
to the coumty {about 10%). is locally known by the 
Muriya iribak as Bail ka Dilla meaning 'a hump of an ox*. 
It is remote, inaccessible and replete with wild tife, roam¬ 
ing the dense forests and guarding the secret ireasuies of 
thecanh. This verdant temtory, rising to abcightof J ,260 
m above MSI, is aljaui 32 km in length and 4 km in width. 
Copious rainfall, averaging 350 cm a year, keeps the 
region green and refreshing, and the temperature 
pleasant, ihrougboul the year. The region which is part of 
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the Busier plaieeu, is fonoed of highly folded Dbarwer 
meiemoiphosed sediuienuiy rocks. 

The legiofl has h well connected seasonal duinage 
By stem with two hilt streams aaovly, Sankani and Dankani, 
flowing across the Kiratidul region, slarttng from Nandiraj 
peak fM5 m) of the Bailadila hill range. The hill sinauns 
fall into the Denteswara channel {new Dnntcswara town¬ 
ship 10 the Donh) which is a iributary of Jndravati river, 
flowing about 30 km north rrf Ktrandul. In fact, Sankani 
is flic stream, flowing very close to the prehistoric sites. 

Ihe MicroUtfaJc Industry 

The microlithis are scattered over 10 sq.m area in 
&ofl( ofdie cave moidh near deposit no. 4. A total mmibcr 
of 143 wtifacls, including 57 finished farms, were col¬ 
lected from the area (Table JX Raw matenal wise the 
industry U ddininated by quartz (77.6%) followed by iron 
m and chert (6J%). InterKtingly, Iwwevcr. 

irea ore forms a sizeable portion of raw material types. 
SimiJorly, quartz (44) ninnencajly domkoles over iron- 
ore (lO) and chert (3), tn the flnJsbed forms category. 
Quartz and iron ore (which is of haeninlitic lutiire) are 
locally available in bulk, while chert occtiis scantily. 

Although there is typtflogicol simiJahty among most 
of the tools in quartz, iron ore and chert, the size of tools 
and technique of manufacture vary according to the roefc 
type used. The tools made on iron ree are fairly large (4 

cm-6(rm)incoinpiin50n[olltetinU made on chen and 
quaru (below 4 cm). Secondary retouch is intensive in 
some of the quartz specimens, whereas the iron ore tools 
show only simple flaking and occasional retouching. 
Technologicalsimplidty b manifested in flaktijg out iron 
ore tools, the quartz and chen tools show the useofbaking 

blunting technique for some specimens. Typological 
divenity » marked in the case of quartz toots obviously 
because of frequent and extensive use of the raw matenal 
in tool-making. 

Most of the micTolithson quartz are from micro 

blades by steely blunting one remcn of ttelr margins by 
removing minute flakes through fnessure flaking. The 
micro blades are produced ra masse by the remova! of 
thin, ahnosi patulle] sided, flakes from the cylindrical 
cores which are prepared or dressed before detachment. 
Pointed and other simple fonns of cores are also used Ibf 
the removal of flakes for tool-making. Tools on chert are 
(ashioned out similaily but the sireof the bl«ie varies only 
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matginally. The iron ore tools are made on larger flakes 
althmjgh a smalt proportiem of blade is also used . In fact, 
occurrence of an almost cy li ndneal c«e w-ith fluted marks 
suggests the use of stone iccimolDgy on iron otc. 

In the comes I, therefore, iron ore toob may be consid¬ 
ered an heavy duly toaLs in the industry. The way they 
have been manufactured (without in its metal forrnj indi¬ 
cates a poor knowledge of iron. 

DisciisBion 

Iron (od-beariog microliihic industries have been 
reported only from the ten trel-western India; that is from 
sites such as BhimbetJea, Longhnaj, Bagor and Lekhahio, 
etc. (Sankalia 1965; Malik 1966; MLsra 1973. Jacobson 
1970;Wakanknrl975;Luctac5etal. I983>. But nowhere 
iron ore has been reported to have been employed for tool- 
making. T7»e occuirence of iron ore element in the Kirandu] 
mfcroUlhic indiisiry. therefore, is the first instance in the 
prehistoric era when the Indian Mesolithic stone industry 
were guided moreor less by the law oflocaf availability of 
raw material for loot-making Whatever is the rock and 
how ever much it may be inferior wsuperipr. if it is even 
little cimvcnient for tool-making, prehistoric man ex¬ 
ploited it It is more so during the Mesolithic; so is the 
case at KirinduJ. Both quartz and iron ore are locally 
available. However, use of iron ore. instead of only quartz 
and chert, for tool -making, may have somethi ng to do w iih 
the Mesolithic people opting for more duiBbie tools, even 
tfii might have been dimculi and laborious to produce 
iooh Ui trcMi m. 

Very litiJe evidence of the prehistoric cultural phases 
hoi been reported from Bostar, so far. Barring Cooper’s 
study (Cooper 1983) the district has hardly ttnveikd any 
signirtcant prehistoric record. Interestingly, only 
esoiithic evideace has been recovered from the district 
(Krishnaswami 1953; Jha J 968.1969; Cooper 1983). and 
m all these studies the element of irotifiron ore does oot 
form a part of raw materia] exploitation suggesting that the 
iron ore element is very much confined to the Kirandul 
Mesolithic. 

Kirandul being an isolated instence in the region, the 
use of iron ore in lool-maki ng during Mesoli ihic becomes 
interesting. T^juedomritance of quartz and the typologies 
creof m in concurrence with a common regionoJ 
mi^lilliie characteristic and the association of similar 
artifacts (as on quartz; see Table I) on iron ore, albeit in ' 
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larger forms, suggests that the iron ore artif;^ aric a pad 
ondponrel of the same indusliy, Phjhiihly ihcdtmhility of 
the toob mode out of iron ore encoumged the toicmlith 
usentoRuike loots on tronH3re. Prododion of anow heads 
exclusively on iron ore i* a good example which coirobo- 
rafes Uiis observation. 

Occurrence of the iron cletneni in Mesolithic indus¬ 
tries is not new (o India, as hns already been dtsatsiied In 
hicl. in many cenlrul Indian microlilhic industries iron 
foims a part of advanced or final phase of Mesolithic ot 
microlithic industries surviving into Ihe Iron Age (Misin 
t9D9;26), [fon oirow-heads are found to have been asso¬ 
ciated with the topmost levels of the microlilhic deposits 
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ai Bhimbetka, Unghnaj and Lekhahia sites (Misra 1985: 
121). However,in these instances iron is found in its metnl 
foim and the tools are suspected to be in contact with the 
local, contcmponiry non-using cultures (Misia 1905:120). 
While this may be true, could llu! some be applied lo 
Kinmdul mkmbUitc industry? It is. probaly. the lint of 
its kind in India where harmatitk iron ore hns been found 
to have been used for producing tools during Mewlithk. 
Ihe evidence has, therefore, added to our present knowl¬ 
edge regarding the Mesoltthk phase in India. However, 
more intensive and extensive studies, especially irencti- 
ing, need to be curried out in order to c 0 ntpte:heiujveiy 
understand the pi nee of iron ore element during Mesol ithk 
Indio. 
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Tnblc I. R*w Mmtriat Frequency of Microliths from Kinuidu} 


AitjfjBct type 

1 

Fiequcocy 

Freqacflcy 

Frequency 

Total 

% 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Core 

08 

02 

01 

It 

7.7 

Flake 

22 

04 

03 

29 

20.2 

Chip 

20 

OS 

02 

27 

18.9 

Nodule 

06 

- 

- 

06 

4.2 

UnRnisIied tool 

04 

02 

. 

06 

4J 

Broken toot 

07 



07 




4,9 

Backed blade 

06 

- 

- 

06 

4.2 

Simple blade 

17 

03 


20 

14.0 

Triangle 

01 

- 

- 

01 

QJ 

Side scraper 

03 

02 

02 

07 

4.9 

Cnmsex-CoDcave 

- 

DI 

- 

Ot 

0,7 

scraper 






Concave scraper 

- 

- 

01 

ot 

0.7 

Bt-convesx fcnpher 

01 

* 


01 

0.7 

Ptaixhccftveji 

01 

* 

- 

01 

0.7 

sentper 






Thtunb-naiE scraper 

01 

- 

- 

01 

0.7 

End Scfapr 

01 

02 

- 

03 

11 

Attom head 

- 

02 

- 

02 

1.4. 

Pt>jnt 

05 

- 

- 

a* 

3J 

Belief 

04 

■p- 


04 

2.8 

Burin 

04 

- 

- 

04 

2.8 

Total in (77.6%) 

23(16.1%) 

09(6.3%) 

143 

100.00 
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Mesolithic Rock-Shelter and Megalithic 
Rock-cut Caves in Kerala 


Mesolithic Rock-^heltcr st Montthnwonuilu 

Keraio has only a few Stone Age sites, An iaiptirtonl 
discovery nude recently was the discovqy ofa Mesolithic 
rock'ShclicT at ManittiwamiiJai near Agaslhecswsram 
{8'4'N and 77'36'E) 52 km away from 

ThimvananlhapiiTani, The south-western part of the West- 
WTi Ghats extends from 8’ W N to 12* 3<r N latitude and 
75*15' NtoTT 45' EJongitude. The southernmost reaches 
of the Western Ghats, known as the Agastyantalai Range, 
extends from Mahendragiri near Kanyakuntari to 
Anynnkavupass in Kollnm District TheIdamalapass lies 
across the group of hills which form aridge. about 5 km to 
the north-east of Maruthwamal ai. Funher. this region has 
proximity to the township of Thirunclveli through the 
Anchugramain and Punnakulam passes. 
Physiographically, situated on the utiHoiMHn g midlands 
near the coastaJ tract, the Manithnwamalai foriris one of 
the most important isolated hills in south Kemla. ttie 
region comprises pro Cambrian Mionda]itegroiq> of rocks. 
The rich tropical moist foiresis In tlte Western are in 

this stretch. Hence the hill has ahundant vegetal resources 
and is regarded a$ a garden of economically and medici¬ 
nally useful plants. 

The rock-shelter situated on the top of the hill did not 
yield any cultural deposit due to fRXjuent human interven¬ 
tion. But as in the case of majori^ ofMesoblhic sites tite 
rock-sltel ter has been preserved in a bettercondition since 
.lignificnni changes are not obvious in the land-form of 
this region except for cultivalioo carried out in villages 
suirounding the hill. The rock-sheher has a sterile layer of 
earth which thins down as it goes imo the biteritr, where 
the cave rt»r slopes down to the floor. Inside, on the left 


there is a rectangulr open! ng on which the cave rMfportly 
rests. 

The discovery of this roek-rirefter is important in 
different ways This Is the second rock-shelter in south 
Kerela after the one explored at Ihenmalai in Kollam 
District arid has an Important place in the prehistoric map 
of Kerala. Secondly, human burials mark their presence 
in archaeological record in mesolithic cultures. Thirdly, 
it is interesting in this context that die Idamnla, 
Anchugramam and Punnnkutnm passes near 
Manithwamolai give access to Thininelveli, especially to 
the Tcri sites, resulting in nconglomeration of Mesolithic 
sites in the region, Further it should be noted that unlike 
Tintnelvefi, which forms one of the driest regions in 
peninsular India, the en vironinenl of the Westero Chats in 
south Kerala has provided the setdement base to varied 
numberafethnic groups, w hose very survivnl was entirely 
dependent on its di verse ocosystems; This is especiily so 
Since the Mesolithic communities liked a greater variety 
uf habitats than their prvdccessois. 

Megalithic Rock-cut Cave nt VaaJuumittnni, 
Thiruvanaothaparam 

The term "TITiambered megalilhic tombs’' is used to 
dciKMc various types and sub-types of megalithic cham¬ 
ber-tombs. Among them the burial caves were cooftned 
entirely to north Kerala However, the discovery of 
megalithic burial caves at Vazhamutlam, near Vizhinjam, 
(latitude 8* OS' N and longitude TT 15' E) 12 km away 
horn Thiruvonanthapurnm is significant for two reasons. 
Megalithic burial eaves have been explored ftw the first 
time in south Kerala Secondly, they are oof spoimtically 
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distributed in norlh Kerala but has proved their presence 
throughouithecoastal tracu of Kerala. Hiese bitrinlcavea 
ai Vazhnmuttam are located above Uk sea level and 
encircled by a sacred grovei thin growili of vegetation due 
to the rocky nature of the area. The caves have cut marks 
on the entrance as well as inside the duunbers which 
shows that it underwent masonary work. 

The escavation of these caves was dug a pit inlo the 
rock by scooping tail the solid laterite. But the vertical 
opening carved out at the entrance is not too narrow like 
the burial caves at Chovvannur. Kandanisseri, Kakkad, 
Porkalain. Eyyal and Kattakampal in Kochi to notlh 
Kerala, TTie interior portion become comparatively nar¬ 
row in the caves at Vazhamuttans. They have neither top 
openings nor benches, nor steps. 

The cave on the right side has a height of 1.9 m and a 
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width of 0.5Q ni^ The iniernal chamber bec-acnes oantiw 
MS wc proceed iti^ide and h 5.4 m long &twi Che entrance. 

At the bascmcnl of the Internal chamber thciie Ls A dividing 
wall. linear and slanting having a kngib of 0.93m. 

Tlwcavc on the [eft side goe^adown verticaJiy inside. 
The length between \ht entruice and intemat cbnniber is 
Theeflti™cehasaheigiiiof IJmandawidthnf 
39 cm along with a nairow dishgured ventilattoti op the 
dividing wan. The caves have baen left imJtrMshed ns i$ 
obvioua from the d«p scars on the siiiface of the entrance. 
At present these caves arc used for snake worship. 

These two sites are closely intcnelaied, since the Iron 
Age bitnaj caves are located 50 km away from ihe 
Mesohthic sites where human burials marks ihcir pres- 
etice is aichawlogical cocitexL Proper eacavatiop can 
itncanh the matenaJ remains in these sites. 


Dmnn College, Pune 


B.S. Harj Shankar 
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Animal Skeletal Remains from Mirzapur, Kunikshetra 


Miizapur (UL 29*58' N j Lon,g76* 49'S ). District 
Kunikshetra^ having a low itiffiind. small in size^ abnot 
200in to the east of Raja Kama Ka Qjlfl« wax excavated by 
the Department of Ancient Indian Histoiy, Culture and 
Archaeology, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshctra. 
Haryana, uit a small scale from t972lo 1976. Topographi¬ 
cal feahircs iodkate that during the earliest period of 
habiiaiion in the mound, river Soraswaii which now flows 
nearly four km. away from the site, passed adjacent to 
Mirzapur. 

Excavations have revealed that the earliest habita¬ 
tion, (] 800 to 1500 B.C.) having a deposit of 1 to 1.5 m ia 
thickness belonged to the Late Harappan phase of the 
Harappan CivitizatioB, This period is characterized by 
mud brick structures of three phases. Evidence of a fife- 
place, a refuse pit, on oven and a com bin have been found 
inside a room, "nie otha finds of the period include: a 
large number and varieq^ of beads of semipiecious stones, 
such as agate, crystal, Jasper and caraelian and a few 
ateatite disc beads: terracotta bangles.beads, discs, marbles, 
toy-cart frames, toy-cart wheels, terracotta cakes, both 
circular and triangular, plain as well as painted bull 
figurines and a pointed curved figure, probably of a snake; 
faience bangles, balls with incised decoretion, a beautiful 
figure of astag ia faience with ahmuontaj hole,probably 
used as an amulei; and copper objects, including a com¬ 
plete spear-head without mid-rib The polieiy is repre¬ 
sented by a sturdy red ware, painted in light black colour 
with geometric and linear designs of plant, fish and bird 
motifs. The painted designs and shapes are very similar to 
those from sites like Barn. Snnghol. Chandigarh. 
Mitathal HB, Oaulalpur and Bhagwanpura. 

After the Late Harappan occupation ihe mound re¬ 
mained uninhabited for a long Ume. probably due to the 


shifting of the river, apparently as a result of tectonic 
movemeiUs in the area; and was re-occupied during the 
early historical period diitable to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Remains of the late medieval period, in 
f/tk/tourihricAr and brickbats wereeacountercdjtistai the 

t^. During this period this site was used as a gmvcvard 
which greatly disturbed the entire remains. 

Dunng the excavation,several anrmat skelelat re¬ 
mains were collected from all three periods, but it appears 
that the emphasis wa.s given more to those from the 
earliest period. Nature and amount of collection under 
pre.sent study also indicates that primary sorting was done 
at the site before removal to the headijuarters for storage 
and study. The bones which were found in association 
with other remains ofhumaii hahitation, ha ve a lot of (ales 
to tell; about the animals to which they belonged, ecologi¬ 
cal and climatic conditioos of the time, domesticatitm of 
the selected species useful for man, food habits of the 
people, their use, and use of their skeletal remains for 
various purposes such as tool-mrdcing, etc. 

ColleetioD, Packing and Labeling 

Animal skeletal remains recovered from different 
laym of different periods, have been packed separately, 
afterinittel cleaning. Each bo«e has been marked, gencr- 
klJy giving locus, layer from which it was neeovoed and 
the depth ai which it was found. Bones belonging to 
smallest animals have been packed in paper packeLs m 
order to avoid further damage. In case of large animals, it 
appears that, generally, only the extretnilies of hones, and 
sturdly ones were relained and shaft portion along with 
other splinters and fragments were discarded at the site 
itself. Out of the collection. I55picccsofhofleshavebeen 
selected forstudyaod report Out ofthrae 84 belong to the 
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Late Harappm) Penod, 60 to early hi^ioriesJ period and 
eleven to the lotc medieval period. 

State of Ptcsenration 

Mosi of the bones^ in full or in pieces, recovered from 
the e;icavaLjon ore in considf^bly gtaod state of preserva¬ 
tion. ALmoat alt of them have gained weight and spow! 
from the lower loyen have got encrusted due to high 
percentage of salt in ihc soil. The presence of encrusta¬ 
tions have sealed the pofcs of the haversine canals Urns 
proven ling entry of organisms and developing matter. 
The bones from the lower tcvelSk pmieularly from the 
Late Harappan Levels, ate dark brwn In colour, whereas 
those from the upper Levels are muddy twuwn with a 
yellowish or whitish Tinge. Some of the specirnen display 
greenish brown colour mainly due to the ashy deposit 
from where they were recovered. Some have developed 
surface gloss. While the colleciion from the lower levels 
are heavier and compaiunively intact, ibise from the 
upper levels arc mostly fragmentary and have developed 
numerous cracks, probably due to the arid atmosphere and 
other disturbances. 

Nature of the collecljon 

In alh 15^ pieces of bones were subjected to exami- 
natiem for this repon. The animals ore rcfnsented by 
complete ur partial lower or upper jaws, lower uid upper 
teeth, astrgolj.cajcanea, vertebrae, rib hugmciiis^nieiruixr- 
salsand melacarpals, ephiphyses and shafts of long bones, 
phalanges and horns. The coflecdnn hicludes a good 
number of charred bones, the inteostty of ctuuring varying 
from light to very benvy^ It appeals, many of them got 
charred in the process of roasiingt obviously for mejtb. 
This is fuith^ supported by the presence of cul marks 
particularly on cattle and deer bones. Amongst the charred 
specimens deer bones predominate. There is on evidence 
of religious offering, from the eiuty htstorical levels. 
Canine of Equus wa$ recovered in heavily charred condi¬ 
tion which was later on further used most probably for 
medicinal purposes, as it was rubbed n number of times to 
obtain paste for cure for some specific ailmcnl. 

Some of the pans, particuUriy shafts of cattle and 
decTt and ends of long bones sek! rib« were used os tools. 


generally after subjecting tbctn to some degree of char¬ 
ring* eiilKrr the entire piece or only ilie end. sn that the 
contained fat oozed out making the piece stronger and 
smooth. The collection could be broadly cLasstfied into 
the following categories: 

1 . Those animals which were eithen^ dofnestiemed 
or were in the process of domestication. 

2. Tbo^ animals that lived in the houses or in the 
vicinity of habitation. 

3- Wild antmah included those that were hunted 
for food. 

Species idcotiflred 

From the collection twelve species of oiumaLs could 
beidenttfied. In nil thepcriodscattle bones oui number all 
other spi^ies followed by sheep.goat and deer. 

A. The Late Harappan levels have yielded skeletal 
remains of the following species: 

1. Bi>s indkus Liofi - the dcunestk cattle- 

2. Bubatas bubaiii Linn - the Indian buftalo. 

3 . Caprfj hirrui aegagms - ibc g€Ai ^ 

4. Om vfgitci BtytK race domesdeus - the sheep. 

5. Ef iius cobo/luj LJim » the horse. 

6. AuXk oMis {Erxieben) - the chitol or spotted deer. 

7. Cams fwniitnnf Linn - the dog. 

8. Safrrrre^cn^oiirsWagnes-The Indian domestic 
pig- 

9. Lepas nigricoHis n^mdatiu R - the rabbit p 

10. Cdrpr * fish. 

11. Rastm mnui Lmn - The commoii India mt- 

IZ Untonkl- Fresh water muscL 

B. Early Historical levels have yielded the skeletal 
remains of the following species:- 

1 . Bns imiiau Lum ^ the domestic cattle. 
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2p Bubaitii babaiis Unn - Imlion buJTaJp. 

3. Capra AtrcRur * die 

4. Ovfj vtgmi Btysh - race domestic - the sheep. 

5. Axis axis fEm)- The spotted ckcr. 


6. Cams familia fix LiM - the desg, 

7. fdlxofiij Liiiii - the hor». 

8. Caipj -Iwtw 


Perccntugc of animals periodwbe 


Species 

L.H.P. 

E-HP 

L.M,P 

OmJc 


46.ti% 

66% 

Sheep and goat 

8.2% 

20% 


Horse 

3.S% 

1-8% 


Spotted deer 

18.3% 

16.6% 

9% 

Dog 

3.4% 

S% 

16% 

Pig 


- 


Rodents 

1.2% 



Fresh wnter mtisd 

1.2% 

- 

9% 

Fish 

5% 

7% 

- 


100% 

(00% 

100% 


Cl Late iDedieriil period 


Cattle (Pt-I-ni) 


From the number of bones representing this pchDcl 

in this oillection. two things ■» quite obvious* a} a very 

]imiledniicaorihupCTiodwasexpoHd,anid b)inostofllK 

bones, being from the top and diituihed atus. being 
eauemely fragile woe probably dUcurded al the site 
Itself. Among the excavators, the general tendency found 
a todiscnid the bones from upper Icveis, tmt givii^ (hem 
doc importnnce. Tlie bones nepreseiuiiig this petiod be- 

longedpredominanUy tocattlc.ttognnd fteidi watwmuscl^ 

were also preveni. 


fn the cnriection froin Mirzapur bones of cattle nut 

nimiber others. The domestk spedes me distinguished by 

two skeletal chaincters?^ These arc the broad, flai. cleft 
.^nn donatis of the tbomck vertebrae and the llatlenmfi 
of the median condyle of the tiachlea of the humems 
Evolnironao. changes me also noted m the honr-coies 
which point side-wards in the wild prototypes and not 
upwards as in the modem Indian calilc. 


ZTr . catiJe) 

■nd Bubalus Imbaiis Linn (the Indian buffalo) are repie- 
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seiiLfd At Mtr^apiif m Ml the ihfiee periods. There were 
distinetty two variedes of calllen one of ibe massi ve size 
andihe oihcreoitip^Faii vety of dwarf size ozid li ^hier builL 
Genendly hones of calde ftom Laic Haroppan period, * 
belonged to massive size. The caltk pOfKilalioii outnum¬ 
bering the population of other species represented in the 
site indicates that animal husbaiHLaiy vrasone of the major 
source of ecanoiny along wi th agriculture. Staiistks worked 
out indicate decrease in population of catlJe i n Period U i^e. 
Early Historical period, coupled with increase in the 
perccQtagc of sheep and goat. Tliis increase is mere than 
double, tx, from 8.2% in Late Harappan period to 20% in 
Early Historical period. This U probably indicati ve of the 
economic patiem of the iwo societies which was more 
dependent on animal husbandry . The populnion of callJe 
increased steeply during late medieval tiroes showing that 
the people stalled giving more attentiDii to agriculture, 
milk and milk products as not much pasture was Icfl due 
to heavy defmstation, for and goal, wheces the 
cattle could be fed on agricultural fodder. The sharp 
decline in the mmibef of deer bones also indicates heavy 
deforesintion. Large number of bones of catdc:, particu¬ 
larly ribs and long bones from Late Hnrappan period bear 
cut- marks (butchering^ skinning, dismembering; etc.) and 
only one or Iwo pieces display these marks from those 
belonging to Early HLstcnical period. This bs a clear 
indication that during Late Harappan period people used 
more meatof cattle in their food whereas during Early 
Histnrical pertod, it appears from the available evidences, 
that cattle meal was not popular. 

A close of exominatioti of third phalange of cattle 
shows the increase nf pedosi s and e:toslosis point! ng to the 
increasing dependence of men on catUe , in Period T and 11, 
for draught purposes. The presence of marked anchylosis 
also indicates that the people in both the periods were 
practising a lot of agriculture that required extensive use 
of cattle both for ploughing and drawing of vehicles. 

CaitJe belonging 10 massive variety was nmve in 
pcrcetirage during Late Harappan times. Such type has 
also been identified from other Harappan sites like 
Kalibongan, Lothal, Surkotada, Mai van and Ehagwonpura- 
Toial absence of raiefkation of bones shows that during 
this period there was plenty of green fodder available in 
the area, RareTicalion is caused dtie to deficiency of 


calcium content m fodder winch mostly affects either 
milch cattle or cattle grazing on pastures vrith low vitmnin 
content 

None of the bones belonging to buffalo show any 
cutmarks^ Thetr percentage shows steady increasing trend 
ftom Period I to OL It is evickoii ibol this ainmal was not 
reared for food but fm pnxnnfng mi Ik. The east test domes- 
dented buffalo remains onme from Adamgarfi tn India 
(c. 3500 B.C.). U is generally bdieved that the Indian 
buffalo was domesticated within the subconunent and is a 
direct d^codant of Bubalus paiaemdicus found in the 
Siwnliks. The dutuestje buffalo, osieologically, has 
changed so litte that ii b regarded as only setni-doniesti- 
cated and continues lo inler-breed with wild species. Tbe 
domestic bufMo was introducod from India into Iraq and 
into the Jordon vaJley in 7Z5. A.D. 

Sbeep and GmI: (PI. V-2, PI. VI - 2,9,11) 

All the bone* of sheep and goal recovered from the 
collection belong to domesticaied variet)^ These animaJs 
are represented in ibe collection mostly by limb bones, 
ribs, veilelHae aiHl a bnfn core. Short and straight mitine 
of the hom thai the animal belonged to the domes- 
ticated variety. There was more than double fold tnereoM? 
tn the popuLatinn of sheep and goat in the site from I^te 
Harappan limes to Early Kbtoricol fime:S. Unfused qri- 
physcs of long bones indicate that these animals were 
slaughtered when young. The large number of charred 
bones, porticulaily rsdius, ribs and vertebrae indicate that 
at time* the animah were roasted for food. In view of the 
cold cUmate of the area, sheep was generally neared to 
obtain wool for warm clothing. 

The five species of the wild goat occurring in the 
subcontinent area: capm falconri and copra both 
found in the region between Afghanistan, Kashmir, EHmjab 
and Kunumn: Hemiimgus jemlabictii, Himalayan Tohn 
and f/emirr^gifj hyiochius, Niigiri Tidir, are reported 
respectively from the Himalayan and sub-Hiiuaiayan bcJi 
and the Nilgiris. 

Of the four wild species of sheep existing today, Ovij 
ririenAiftj; the Asioftfo urial, Ovif found 

in India. The Indian domestic sheep, oi also these of Tibet 


m 


ajidS«ith-East Asia, atB essemiaJly derived from ihc uria) 
Stock, 


D«ri (PI V-U, PI VI J,*) 


PtnitaSh-a 2A 


The mos4 nntable skeleta} changes that have occumd 
with domestication are acoaveatty of the nasals, shorten¬ 
ing of the facial bones and decrease in the size ofilie 
animal but i nctease in the degree of wn nkJing of the horns. 

Horse: (PI. V 5-8) 

Bones of horse [Equus cahoHia Linn) have been 
recovered from Period I and 11. The pints recovered are 
metatarsals and canine, which are very distinctive bones. 
The evidence clearty shows that during Laie Haroppan 
period hoiw was very much known in the area, and was 
reared for transportation. The heavily charred canine 
recovered from this period, which has on one side heavy 
rubbing marks, indicates that the animal was also luicd for 
medical and religious purposes. Probably the paste ob¬ 
tained from the charred canine, as it has been used many 
times, seemed to have been mod as a cun for specific 
ailments. 

The bones recovered belong to medium sized variety. 
In India the earliest e vidence for the domesticated h«se 
occures in c 4500 B.C. at Bagor. SubsequenUy. the true 
horse is also repcnled from the Neolithic levels at Kodckal 
and Hallur.. At Surkotada. a Harappon site in Kuldi. hnnrs 
of Equus caballus Unn occur from Period lA to IC 
(2500 - 1700 B.C.) along with those of and 

Eqmshemimtiu (Sharma, 1974 ). In this site also some of 
the horse bones were found to be chared; possibly the 
older animals wens kjll«l and sacrificed for religious 

purposes. Horse bones hare also been reported from the 

late Harappan levels at Moheajodarof Sewell. 193 L Ropar, 
Harappa, Lothal and Bhagwanpura and proto-Harappan 
site of MaJvan in Gujanu have also yielded bones of 
domesticated hoiw from mid to late levels of the Harappan 
deposits, (Alur and Sharaia. 1995) Cut-marfcs on the 
bones of horse from Hastinapur (Period fi) also suggest 
the slaughter of the aijinuL blow, with the evidence of cut 

marks and charring coming from many sites, doubts 
should not remain that hotse was alio usot as a sacrificial 
animal and probably for food, at least on rere Dccassions 
religious or fion-rcljgioiis. 


Next to the cattle the largest pereentage of bones were 
ihat of spotted deer io all the ihnse periods reprcicntcd at 
thesite. From Period I. which had 18.5%. there was slight 
declirw in Period H (16,6%). w-hmeas in Period til il 
fofmol 9% of the total btmes. Tlie presence of large 
ntimbErofbones ofdccrckarly indicates that the environ- 
meotai cuuditioos in the area was very favourable for the 
animal to cxisL There was plenty of grass lund, swamps 
and greenery around. Deers freely move in the area right- 
upto the late medieval times. A.s per records, plenty of 
them inhabited the areaeven upto the first half ofihe 2nth 
century. Steady decline and then its almost disappearance 
rn recent times is the aaiurnl comllnry of uibanization, 
coupled with dcfnrestauon and increase in hunting aefiv- 
ity both for fiesh and pleasure. 

Majority of the deer bones including the antlers, are 
in heavily charred condition and many of them bear cut. 
marks. Shafts of long hones have also been mted for tool- 
making also. The roasting of the animal after ihe hunt 
appears to be a common practicein ihc site. Roasted fie,sh, 
beingmore tasty, was preferred. The light burning, and in 

many cisses approaching the stage of charring, idiows that 
reaslmg was done under field conditioii. using mosUy dry 

grassleavcsand small branches of trees. AfincspecLnto 

of Stag w«b antler, shaped mu of faience, standing 
graciously and looking alaimed. was recovered from the 
Late Hanippan levels. 

I>og: (PI, V-9, VI-12) 




A L in Wc: iHutcnu^e m oomes of 

dt>g m the collecuon from 3.4% in Period I to 8% in Period 

Hand 16% m Period ni As in the case of other small 

ammals the bones of dog are fragile and disintegrate 
f The specimens obtained indicate thai they berDUE 
to canir/amifiertr Unn and their size was not more than 
^ present day medium si»d dog. Zeuner (1963) bolds 
^ vjcwthat the Indian wedfis the probable ancestor ofihe 
toisticed dog because of the close morphological simi- 
notably the dentition and complete inicrfcrtJlity 
b^ween these species. Jackals also inter- and have 
^mbes widr dogs. The eatfiest evidence of domcstica- 
tita] has come from ,he mesolithic levels of Adamgarh i n 


Soits And Nem 

M. P. (5500 followed by evuferKir!^ from ibc neolithic 

zfiitf^ofBorzahofliand GoflcralCSharmiL L968X jnlamniu 
^ind Kashtnir. The type recovered from the late Hanippan 
periix! ofMirzapur, resembles the pariah. Remains of this 
variety have also been reported from Ropar^ Lothal, 
Kali ban jjtan, Surkotada, Raogptir, fiha^wanpum and 
Mathura, 

Pi«: (PI V- 13) 

Bones of this animal Tecovered from the levels 
of Late Karappan period only. Two fend races of the pi| 
are foand in the main land ti>dny; Sus ^aivanicus. in the 
foot hillsregionofd^ Hmndayas; acKlJ'MJ jcrfl/iicfijrfl/iw, 
cDnunon ihnHjgboui peniusulr India, cristatux. is 
regarded as the ancestor of the Asian domestkated pig. 
The earliest evidence for the domestic pig is associated 
with the begining of agriculture and domestkaiion of the 
cattle, at ihe Neolithic sites like Burzahdtn and Gnfkml 
(3000 B . C J though bones of domesric pig have also been 
reported frutn dw mesolithic levels at Adamgarh and 
Bagnr tn (he Harnppan contest, bones of this animal have 
been reported from Harappa, Mohenjodaro, Ropor, Loihal, 
Rangpur^ Surkotada. Bhagwanpura and several othersiles. 
The pig, it appears, was bred for meal and fat, and ramly 
used ns a sacrificLat animnJ. R i^ipcars that during Early 
Historical !^od and Late Mcdievnl times pig was not 
liked by the people in the area or at least they wem not 
allowed to roam freely in the tnoln habitation area on 
hygenic grounds, 

Flsb: (PI. IV ^H) 

Only the veitebrae of carp (medium sized fish) were 
recovered from Period I and 11, Fish bones being very 
fragile, are hardly supposed lo survive. The presence of a 
few vertebrae shows that fish formed part of (he diet of at 
least a section of Miizapuri nns during the Late Hnrappan 
and Eariy Historico] timeSi. At Miimpur, Laie Harappan 
pottery was profusely decorated with fish (carp and dog 
ftsh) apart from other birds and antmaJs. 

Fresh wnter musclji: (FI. V-10) 

Spccinuan riHmvered fci:^ Period I and JU belong to 
class Gastrapoda. Pami ly* wnionidiu. species^ LamflUdens 


IDI 

margtnalis. They are found in sandy bmtoms in dean 
running water of ri vers, pools nod lunks. 

Cut -marks and bone toolsi (PI IV,PI.V-3, PI.VI-d, tO) 

Tn the collection of unimal bones from Mirzapur a 
large ntimbcr of specimens revealed hunting, sLaughtcring 
and consumption murltLS, They also carry the marts of 
scavenging ammaJs like dogs and ai time wolves. Frag- 
menL^ of bones recovered from the garbage of the settle- 
nien.1 mostly conuun d>e modfication brought about by 
Human and non-human agencies. !o the cose of scaveng¬ 
ing animals teeth leave mails on tlie bones. At Mirjtapiir 
animaJ bancs were also shaped into tools for various 
purposes. Most coinmcm tools recovered arc points^ 
scrapers, piercer-cam-scrapcr, diggers and polishers. 
Cknerally the shoA of long bones of cattle and deer md 
□ihcrcunvenieni parts have been tisciL Mostly in order io 
give length (o the loolSn bones were charred when green. 
Due (0 charring they not only gained in strength but olso 
ai;;quiiTd smooth surface d ue lo ooring out of contained 
fai Such specimens with smooth surface were easy louse 
as polisHets for pottery. 

Cut-marks may oeciir during butchering, skinning, 
dismembering and nUeting, During butchering a hunled 
or captive aiutnaJ such marks are produced as a result of 
cutting and chopping. Naiuie of Ihese marks depend nn 
(he nature offoob used. Cut-marks mode as aresult of use 
of metal tools are very thin, oJmosi hair line in siste, and ore 
generally long and obliqely placed^ leaving an overlap¬ 
ping small Shelf' of bone, Marks from stone tooU are 
gcncmily short and occur in groups of paialli];| marks and 
have rugged appearance and do not appear through ibe 
contours of tbe bone as the pressure with which stoue tools 
are used iv nol greal. 

Cut-marks resulting due to skinning pfoee.'^s gnerally 
encircle a bone at a particular point. Such marks are 
genemHy noticed on the shafts of lone honeSp on the skull, 
pacticulorly around the base of the antler, horns and 
around the mandibies. 

Since dismembering of parts in vol ves di-wticulation. 
cut-marks are gencmily found near points of articulmion 
such as removal of the head from the neck and mandible 
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fttmi ihe skull. Other pjuts that dt&rncrtiib^riiig 

miLrks are vertebrae, ribs, s^emuiiip pelvis, satmiu, femur, 
tibia, iBssals, mdalarsaJ&p t^apula. hinfiemSp radio-ulna, 
carpak. melacarpah ami phalanges, 

Filleting in the prueess associated with dismember- 
ing when ihc dUmeiubered parts are further segmented for 
storage and/cir for finally preparing the kill for coosuitip- 
tion. In the pjtxess the appendages are removed fmm the 
long bonfi^ cHC-p so that Jt becomes easier to remove meat 
from the parts^ Filleting marks are mostly longitiiditnuilty 
oriented on the bones on which they are caused so that the 
beme could be easily ptilled free from the meat and could 
be severed from muscle attachments. Filleting process 
produces only superficial scratch marks unlike deep cut 
marks produced during butchering or skinning. They arc 
generally in clusters m irregulariy shaped bones like 
radio-oibitus, latera] side of libial cresh etc. 

Gnawing and Breaking for Marrow 

During consumption, like antmalsi man b also re¬ 
quired to gnaw and break the bones in order to obtain 
marmw. In the case of imm it is always the green bones 
that arc subjected to this process, whereas in ease of 
animals while feasting on the thrown parts, scavenging 
animaU like dogs and wolves leave marks on the scav¬ 
enged matcrini. Teeth produce punctures^ piis, scans and 
furrows. The bones emcked by man do not show creou- 
Loted edges as in the case of antnul crocked bones. 

PlfllefV 

1. Rib fragment of caltk from pit 1 sealed by laver 

4. The fragment which is 10.5 cm long and A2 cm broad, 
on the dorsal side bears two horizontal deep cut-mafks. 1,2 
croand IJcmIong They retirm to have b«n caused in Lite 
process of skinning. 

Z. Shaft of cattle from pit 1 scaled by layer 4. It is 
8,4cm long and 3.0cm bond. Itconiaiiison the dorsal ride 
ai least eight horizontal cut-marks probably caused by 
very sharp insliumeiit for removal of flesh, 

3. Shaft of long hone of deer. 5.2 cm long and 2.1 

cm broad. It bears re Vfnal cut-mjirks and is heavily charred. 


4. Heavily chaned shaft of long hone bearing slic¬ 
ing marks. One end bemg pointed, appeaui to have been 
used os a digging twh ft.4 cm long and 3 J cm. broad, 

* 

5. Proximate end of tibia of <r<a|prti from I aycr6.it is 

4,9 cm. long and 2.6 cm. hroml. On its dcin:a] skfe ii has 
(hree shaJInw skinning and dismembering marks- 

6- Rib fti^meot of caTlIc from pit I sealed by layer 
4. On its One edge it crmtaiits deep vertical cut- marks. 

7. Metaiarsal fragment ofealUe. 9.7x 1.1 cm, Inww 
donalcnd iiscdas apolishef. The imaused is2.7 a 2.6cnL 
fTom trench D.l, layei 5, 

B. Heavily ctiamnl shaft fragmoi, 2.7 x 1.3 cm. 
dorsal.convcx side used as polUher. Due u» nnislant use 
surface has become very smooth and has developed 
like N.B J*. ware, from pit I sealed by layer 4. 

9. Heavily charted ribofcattic, 6.5 x2.70an, used 

aspolisherpatticulariy ihe dorsal side taking .advantage of 
the convex shape. From pit 1 sealed by layer 4. 

10. Shaft fragment of cattle of massive siae, from pit 
1 scaled by layer 4, 10.6 cm long and 4.4 cm wide, 
qjlinlered to give one side very shaipend and edges. Used 
as pienw and side scraper. 

U. Shaft ffogment, from uenchD.l, layers, used as 

piercer on the sharper, pointed side, ft is 8.0cm long and 
2.4 cm broad. 

PI V. 3 

Heavily charred shaft of Jong bone of deer from 
trench B-3, Inyer^S, 9.4 cm long and 2-Ociu bioKl. used as 
a toot with B 0.25 cox wide socket m the narrower end 

PI. VT 

6. Femur of deer from layer 6. the surface is pitted 
displaying teeth marks. 

12. Heavily charred shaft of long bone. 8. J a 2, 8 cm, 
having iceib marks of the scavenging animal, on the dorsal 


Arid Ntwj 

side Hi ibe broader qiwl of the shaft from layer 7. 

13. Femur fragment of capm, 6,3 a 3,5 cm, havi ng 
at iCii&i three deep 'IT shaped UKth-marks, near the 
prukimal end. These iitArks are caused during the auetttpi 
made for extraction of bone marrow^Frodn layer 6. 

EnvirtuiRKRUd conditkiits 

The study of the animuJ bones from M irzupur indi- 
calcs thill the site was tiavLng a well forested, grassy area 
nearby where wild biuuiaIs Like deer moved ErceJy^ and in 
plenty. The condibous of the brHies„ pujlieulnrly from the 
Late Hanippun levels, show that in the area plenty of green 
fcxlder was available to supply the grazing animals with 
enough of calcium carbonate for the healthy dc velopment 
of the bony tissues. Occuneoce of fish bones, plenty of 
fish designs on pottery from Late Harappan levels and 
depktion of stork; a fodtiiig hud and occumnec of ftesh 
water musclasp indicate the presence of a running water 
stieam or pond in the vicinity. There seems to be drastie 
reduebon in forested area during the Barly Historical 
period and later on. 

Food habits 

Dumg Late Hamppan period Mirzapurions substi¬ 
tuted their meal of the grains and cereals, with the roasted 
meat of deer, fish and occasionally with cattle meal as the 
cut marks on the bones of these animals tndicalc. Sheep 
and goat meat was also consumed. Apart From these in all 
the three periods under study, people were mostly depen¬ 
dent on agricultural products for their food. They reared 
Urge number of callJe, including buffaloes, for tnitk. 
Presence of very lindted number of bancs of pig shows 
that the people did not relish pork. It appears, due: to 
drastic reduction of forested area, as ihe feduction in the 
number of bones of deer indicate, during Early historical 
times and Late medieval period, there was less hunting. 
People became moie dependent on agricultural products 
and milk food. During alJ the periodi people reared good 
number of sheep and goal, both for mqai and wool. 
P^sence of cut-marks on bones amt their charred eondi- 
titm, necessarily does not indicate that ihc entire popula¬ 
tion in the habitation was non-vegetarian. 
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Dtseossioii 

Study of aibnid Skeletal remains from excavabons at 
Mimapur have revealed the following facts regarding 
environiiKntalcarKlibum^ agricultural activities, economic 
role of animals jn the site and food habits of the people 
during different periods of occupation. 

1 . Amongst tlu: domesticated vorielies cattle popu¬ 
lation emtnumbered all other species. During all the 
periods, animal husbandry was widely pnicti.sed. Apart 
from obtaining meal from them, they also seem to have 
been used for draft purposes. During the Late Horoppan 
period massive size of cuttle breed was available. 

2. Sbeep and goat were reared both for meat and 
wooL which was a necessity due tu severe cold conditions, 

3. Amongst the wild animals spotted deer was 
widely hunted for meat. Hones were also used for ntakirig 
tools. With the decrease in the population from Period I 
to III, hunting activities also became less frequent and 
perfilc sianed paying more attention to animal husbandry 
and agricultural Jictivilics, 

4. Condition of die bones, their study, nnture and 
touil absence of ratFicabon due to Jock oF calcium corbem- 
ate ih Ihe Fodder., indicate that the area had suffidcnt 
fodder for the healthy growth of the animals. Presence of 
good number of deers also shows thnl the area around 
Mitzapur was well forested. Slow decime in the wild 
animals from Period f to fll shows that as the human 
population increased, in order to get more food, jungles 
were cleared to convert the land Into agricultural fields. 
Though there wns plenty of forest arounth absence of 
bones of carnivaies In the collecUctn Indicales that such 
oniifuds, probably were rare due lo vigorous hunting 
activity by the people. 

5. Presence of bones of bufTaloes,Gsh and fresh 
water muscia irKlicales that in the near vkinily, there was 
plenty of fresh water. Topographic sUidy also shows that 
fhe river Saraswali was earlier Howing adjacent to the 
mound of Mrrzapur. 


6, During Late Horappati pieriod, pctiple ate plenty 
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of foasicd meal uf deer, meal of capva, fish and occasion¬ 
ally catlle meat along with the ^cultumJ products. 
Consumption of roasted meat of deer continued during 
Early Historical period but it sfiaridy declined during the 
late tnediaevel period due to scarcity of ihc aoimal. 

7. Presence of only few bones of pig in ilie cotlec- 
lion aht>¥^s that pig population was not much in the area 
Probably people did not like the animnt to roam about in 
their hahiiatkin and also did not relish pork. This fact was 
observed, at flhagwonpura also, which falls in tltt some 
belL 

8. Horse was very much known to the people right 
from rile Late Hnnippun times. The animnl though ooly 
few in number was of dwarfish variety. It might have been 
usedforttOTsportafionl^tfie wen-to-dppeojrie. Strangely 

enough, evidences indicate that the animal was also sae- 
ririccd for retigfous purposes and its teeth was used for 
magicD-medicinal purposes. 

9. Absence offreshwftiermuscla in Periods Hand 

ID. probably indicates that source ofiunning water shifted 
from the area. Stork, a fish catching hiril. particuUrfy in 
the streanu, finds good depiction in Late Harappan pot¬ 
tery along with fish designs but suddenly it disappears 
from the pottery of Early Historical period and Lale 

mediaeval period. Probably it was after the Late Hamppan 


pmod that the river shiftf^ away from the auie due to 
heavy silting and tccioaic movemciUs. 

10, Due to fcftUe natuie of scih which got rcKwcd 
every year as aresult of silt brought by river and air borne 
soil.peopte practised pknty of i^griciiJliue ftinhing thein 
cconoiTticnlly uiuod. Ttiia result^ i n sport: time for them 
for indulgence lo other tnativc activities, Crealion of a 
bcouufiil piece of deer on faience, artistic psuntiogs dc^ 
pictiog fish, stoifc» etc. on pottciy and clay toys speak of 
their artistic taste and creative insttnef 
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Further Exploration at Gopalpur, Orissa 


The site was discovered in December IW tby ntcain 
from ihe P.G, Dcpoitmcul of Anthropology, 
vmity (Tripalhy lUid Kar, 1993). Subsequentty in Jami- 
ary !996, the author explored this site. His rmUmgs an 
given below. 

Gopalpiar, lat. 20' QVST^ N and long, sr 21' IT E 
is situated in Nayagarh District of Orissa. The nearest 
railway station is Kdiiparngliaial^ Ibkm&omGopalpur. 
The nearest bus stop is Chamipur on NH 5p about 12 kni 
rmm Gopalpur. 

At present evidence of Chaleolithic culture iti Orissa 
has been found ai three sites, Saabeijang tn Angul 
District (Dash 1986; Yule ei al 1990), Kuanr tn Keonjhnr 
District (Ray 1993) and Golbai Susan in Khurda Oistrict 
(Stnha 1993), The aim of Lbe author was to find a few more 
situ. Gopalpur was the fruit of his efforts. 

The Site 

Towards the iiOTth of the village Gopalpur there is a 
mound known as Jagaii, It is oriented north-south and is 
cut by a small stream along the nonh-south axis. The 
dimcnsioiu of the mound me 140 m x LL5 m x 9m 
repfeseniiitg length, breadth and height respectively. 

The stream has exposed a section of the mound. This 
is seen from the eastern side. The section contaiiied many 
varieties of neolithic celts, potsberdSp burnt clay frag¬ 
ments of rubbing stnnes and bones- 

Toob 

The neolithic celts are fashioned from chjcaitc and 
basalt. Their sizes vary: uoe is larger and ibc other smaller. 


The larger one ii trimigidar on plan and flat; tfic smaller 
one resembles a trapezium. IU x 6 J x 13 cm and 63 x 
43 X I cm; the dimensions repfesenting len^> breadth 
and thickness. 

Pottery 

Red, red slipped, gtty* black and dull red wares have 
been round. The sluqKs noticed consist of vase, bandit 
dish, shallow dish^ bowL ring-based bowl and lids. Some 
miniature pens were also observed 

Stone objects 

Bngntents of rubbing stones^ pesile and querns and 
ring-stoitai were seen lying scattered. 

Rones 

Charred bone fragments and antlers have been no¬ 
ticed. 

Iron smelting process 

Iron slags and fragments of terracocta pipes found 
here point to smelting of koo. 

Sculptures 

Oose to the mound is a pond locally krjown os 
Godipohari pond. An image of MahishamardJnt in 
Khondohte is seen lying on the field bordering the pond. 

A figure of headless Dhyant Buddha is being used as 
washing stone by the villagers. The image ts lying ai die 
watcr'ft edge of another pond known as Banushabhanclt 
pond 


tOb 

Coadusion 

The finds mentioiKd above indicate that Gnpolpur 
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has a tong hisioiy csiending from the present to ihc far 
off neolithic —■ chalcoJi thic period. 
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SusHANTA KuMaa Kak 


Recent Exploration In Saraswati - Ghagghar Basin 


Harynna with Saraswati as its major river was wdl 
hnown even to aiKicitt times because of its rich flora and 
fauna. The new Stale of Haryana by as very name, based 
On hdrila of green, signified a land ahoiinding in 
greenery and vegetauon. This has been rtferred to in 
ancient text as baJtwihartyaka. to the Mohabharasa. TT« 
importantaiichaeological finds of prolo-4iistoiic sites here 
are Banawati, RrAhigarhi. Mrtathal, Siswd, Daulaipur 
Bhagwanpnra. BaJu and Kunat The excavation at 
Bhiwanpnra {Haryana) htu brought to light for the first 
time JuxiaposiUon of ihe Late Hanippan and the Painted 
Grey Ware coltures. 

pe ancient Snraswnti originated, wcordiag to local 
tradition, from the Shivalik hills near Adibadri (Ambala 
District. Jagadhari Tehsil) though presenUy it is hardly 
larger than a nullah. Though anciently, we are told, it 
ended upin the Western ocean, presently it joinsihe Somb 


Nadi and, follnwing an easterly course, it discharges it 
waiere into the Yamuna Khadar region, near Dadiiptir» in 
Haryana. But at one time it ran parallel to the Ghagghar 
ihrough the present Rangoi bed until it met the latter near 
in District ftttiflta. Punjab, having passed Unough 
tte present townships of Thanesar and Pchowa, From 
Satrana. the combined river with sufficiently large qium- 
ti^ty of water, flowed towards further wwt in DislL 
anganagor. Rajasthan, and beyood in Bnhawalpur Disit, 
of Pi^stan, ihen upto Rann of Kachchh. It is now a 
completely dried up river which does not gel any water 
even during the high Hoods. 

The present explorationoftheregionundcr study has 
a semr^ monsoon type of clhniito and lacks sufficient 
rainfall over large pans. The ratnfaH is not unifoim. The 
average rainfall in the sub-mounuiinous rack is above 75 
cm while it direreasesiolessihitoJOcmsmihe south-west. 
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It particularly reveals a liaiuitiun between the arid 
Rajasthan and the moderately humid Ganga Basin. 

The exploralioQ was cooducted fttan Sirsa to Ambala 
along ilieChttgghar river basin. Ad area of about6000 sq. 
km covering the Dtsirkis of Ambala, Hissor. Kaithal. 
Jind, Kurukshetru and Strsa was explored (Fig. t) lo find 
out the urchactdogical poientiaUty and also expansion of 
the Harqipiin. Painted Grey Ware Culture and their inter- 
relotioni with other cultures in this region. Thou^ 43 
sites were discovered, descriptions of 13 sites, some of 
which showed continued occupation from Har^^pan times 
to medieval (xnod, alone have been given here. 


t. Malakpur, Tefasit Kahhal. District Knithal QaL 
29‘53- long. 76'24’E) 

Mound No. I ; Mulakpur village is situated around 9 
km to the noith of Kaithal town and 3 Icm to the cast of 
Siwan village. The site u one km to the nonh of village 
MatakpmaadisspprochedbyaibcAcAoraad Mostofthe 
area of the rile has been levdt«l up by the villagers for 
purposes of citliivadon; only one acre of land is lying 
unoccupied and uDcuitivated The height of the mound is 
about 13 metre horn the surrounding area. The river 
Saraswui flows 4 bn to the north of the site and the river 
Ghagghar flows 23 km to its nofth-west Harappan 
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pottery, in the form of stotage jars, vases, diahes-on-stiind. 
and a few decorated frapncnts bearing incised horizonia] 
and vertical lines mid mai designs is found in large 
quantity. They belong to ite early and mature Harappan 
periods. Terracotta bangles, terracotta cakes, cic. svere 
also collected. 

2. Sarsuta. ThebsiJ Culn, District Koithal 
(Lat. 30* - 06' N, Long. 76* -1? E> 

Village Saraula is siliuied 6 km to the north west of 
Oiika town and is approachable by a link ro^ fem, 
Paiiala-Chilia rood. A knchcha path, about 2 km from 
village Dharmeri. leads to the site which is located on the 
south-east of the village and on the north han^ qf fjyg. 

Ghhgghar. die major tributary of tbeSaiaswati. Tbearta 
is tied for cum vation and it has also been levelled up by the 
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owner, leaving only some parts untouchd. The height of 
the mound is about 1*2 metros and the area is about 2 
acres. The Ghaggharllows O.S km to the south of Uw site. 

Late Hmoppan Ware, Painted Grey Ware, associated 
red wares and Black slipped ware were collected from the 
site. 

The Late Harappan ceramics includes shapes like 
stoiage jars, l^ins. vases and dishes in thick sturdy red 

ware. 'Hiedejigns on prtteiy are nci(chingi./ig-jBglines, 
horizontal lines.vmical lines and black-tm-red (Fjg-2) 
psmted motifs. The types in Painted Grey Ware include 
dishes, bowls, etc. and the painted designs on Painted 
Grey Wan* pot-sherds ore dots, horizontal lines, oblique 
lines, coacenirtc ctn;les,etc. (Fig 3). 
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3. ThehBanh«ra,TehsilGu]at District KaithaJ, 
(La(. 30" 02N. Long. 76* 25Ej 

The Village Thch Banhcra li lUuatcd 5 km to the cost 
ofChikA-KaithaJrDaii hha^two approaches^ one thfough 
link-mad fttjm Pidhal-Kaithal mad and another link-rtiad 
(jum BnnherE, The site is on the western side of the 
viEtage. The height of the fnenmd is 3 meUes sind ihc area 
is about 2 acres; the mound is being used for making cow 
dung cakes by the local people. The River Ghagghar 
flows 5 km to the north of the vtlla^. 

The ceramics is Late Harsppan and Ihc shapes in¬ 
cluded storage jars, dishes'on-staiids^ vases, basins, and 
the incised decoratfons m them iitclude horkontaJ lines, 
zig-rig iineSi vertical lines and mat designs. Some mud 
and mud-hrick structures are also noticed on the site. 


4. RatiaKhefft (Kiihmmh Tehsil Gula, District 
Kaithd (Lat 30* OTN, Long. 760 26‘E). 

The village Ram Kheta is sicuaied 8 bn to the north 
of Bhogai town and can be readied through a link road 
leading to Budhanpur. The ancient site is on the eastern 
side of ihe vifla^. The height of the tuouiid U About 2 
metres from the genera] ground level and the anea of the 
rite is about 2-3 acres. The Government of Haryana has 
canstmeted a school building oji h. Close by the tpcals 
have bull! a dhamoahala. The RiverGhag^uir flows 03 
km to the west of the site. 

The ceramics iocltide Late Hamppanredwamandthc 
shapes include diihes-on-riands, storage jars, vases, and 
simple pots, white the decorali vc designs include rig-i^ig 
lines. 


























Am-otig the m i nof atitiquilie$ ^ piece pf faience bazigtc 
is noteworthy. 

1 Sitaurm Tehsif Pehowa. District Kurukshetra 
{LaL 29- 5S; Long, 76' 33-8) 


at Bhagwttnpiira. This mound is v*ty much distitihed but 
it may yield many new pieces of evidence to support the 
evideiusofcw-cKisiMceofllieLateHarappan Md Painted 
Grey Wait cultures found at BhogwanpunL 


Mound No. 2 the village Siiaunts situated 6km tolhe 
west of Pehftwa and is approached by a branch roal of 
Pehowa-Bhagal. Use mound is located Ukm to the west 
of the village Sitauni on the north bank of the Saraswali 
river. The higbt of the mound is about 2-3 metm and the 
area covered is about 3 acres. 


^ interesting pot found is a gtobulAr vessaj-on- 
stand in Grey Ware (lig. 4). The fabric nf this is of well 
levigated day and its section is thin. It seem* to be the 
product jointly ofZ^ate Homppan formal with the fabric of 
the Painted Grey Ware. In the same level dishes-on-slands 
were also noticed m rim on this mound. 


The Ghagghar flows 12 km. to the north of the site. 
The mound is very interesting and culturally very signifi¬ 
cant since ii hDs revealed the presence of the Pointed Grey 

Ware and the Late Harqjpan pottery in jtfa, in one and the 

same level. The same evidence is identical to that noUced 


The cernmic industry from this rite is represented by 
mined Late Horappnn and Painted Grey Ware cultures. 
Among theshapes in the Painted Grey Ware are dishes and 
deep bowls. The paintings in Painted Grey Ware are 

concentric circles, oblique lines, dots and horizontal 
lines, etc. 





Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5 



Amofig the minor antiquities are Lnctuded lenacoWa 
cakes, bangles and abimal fifuriaes. 

6. Silflura, Tehsil P^wa, Dstrict Kuruksheira 
(Late. 29* -58* N, Long. 76* -33' E) 

Moand No. t “nte viUoige jiitiura is siiuaied 6 km to 
the west of Pefaowa and approached by a nwl Jinking 
Pehowa-Bhagal road. The ancient site is to die soulh of 
iJk village Sitaitra nod on the north bonk of Saiaiwati 
river. The height of the mound is about 2 to 3 metres and 
the area-coverage is about 2 acres. Thevvhole mound is 
disturbed sinceadnun las been made on the embankment 
of the river. The river Ghnggliar flows 12 km north of 
the site. 

The cenunics ts irpteKoled by Pointed Grey Ware 
and the shapes included bowls, dishes, deep bowls, etc. 
lo Red ware tlie shapes included vases, miniatuie pots, 
dishes, basins, etc. The designs in Painted Grey Ware are 
horizontal lines, oblique tines, concentric circles and dots 
(Fig-S), 


7. Dhani Saschla, Tehstf Paiehabad, Dist.. Hissar 
(LaL 29* -33* N Long. 75* -46' E> 

The site is situated tn Bboa-Ukiana road and 1/2 km 
north ofthe main road It can be approached by a tink-road 
ID Oham Sanchla. The height of the mound is about 3 
meljies from the surrounding area and the area-coverage is 
about 6 acres. The river Ghagghar flows about 23 km. 
Donh-east of the site. 

The site has yiekted tfie ceramic assemblies of 
Painted Grey Wans, Grey Ware and Black Slipped Ware. 
In Painted Grey Ware, the idtapes included simple bowls, 
dishes, bowls with incurved rims and de^ bowls. In Red 
Ware the shapes induded vases, storage jjoa, dishes, 
handis, lids, spouts, etc. Among the minor antiquities a 
jMcce of stone with carved moulding, terracotta boll, 
terracotta bead, shell bangle, etc. are included. 

8. Shcfgarb (Sirkat.TehsU Kaithal, Diitt. Kaiihal ) 
(Lane, 29* -46‘ N, Long. 76* - 25* E) 
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Mound No, 2 The vilagc Shergaiii» situated 3 krn, 
south-east of the Kaithal lownslup. ft is approachable by 
altnk-Toadfrom fCaiihal'HissariioadandttisabcKil 1,5 km 
east of the main road. On the nonhern side of the Mound 
No. I there is another small mound. The height of the 
mound is about 2 metros from the surrou nding area. Tl* 
area U about 3 acres. The eeramics is represented by 
Painted Cf^ Ware, Black Slipped Ware and associated 
red wares, and the shapes included bowls, vesej, deep 
bowb and dishes, In Red Ware, the shapea inclutlcsd 
dishes, miniature pots, dabbers, recurved bowls, pots with 
spout, etc. The rest belong to the Painted Grey Ware, ft 
has also yielded a beautiful terracotta round reitJe with a 
holed knob on the top fully opened lotus on one face and 
i dampati sealed on an animal, belonging to Sungu* 
Kushan period 

9. Podia, Tehsll Kaithnf. District Kailha (Lai, 29' 
39TI, Long. 76* W'E) 

Mound No, 2 The village Padia is situated JO km 
west of Kaithal (own. The mound is situated J J km. south¬ 
east of the village Patfla and broached by a kachcha 
road. The height oftbemouad is about t-1.5 metres. The 
whole area is used for culUvatioiL The river Chagghar 
(Tows 23 km. nreth-west of the site and Sarajrwati is 
Incared 1.5 km. north of the tile. 

The ceramies is represented by Painted Grey Ware. 
Black slipped ware and red wares. Among the minor 
anliquitJes, terracota beads have been collected from the 
site. The site belongs to ihc Painted Grey Ware period. 

10. Rasulpur, Tehsil Kaithal. District Kaithal, 
(LaLaS'SSN Long. 76* 25) 

Village Rasulpur is 13 km nordi of Kaithal town and 
approached by a link-road from Kaitbait-Gula road about 
4 km east of the majn road. The ancient site is on the 
western side of the villngc and the eastern portion of the 
site is being used by (he local peopte for habimrion. The 
height of the mound is about 4 metre:: from the surround¬ 
ing area, and the area covered is shout 2 acres. River 
Saraswnti Rows 2 km north of the site and riverChagghar 
is about 22 km west of the site. 

The potteries rqirtsenlcd here are Paiiired Grey Ware. 


Black slipped ware and associated red ware, 

IT. Kasaur.Tchsti Gula,District Kaiihnl. (Lai. 29* 
5814. Long. 76' I3-E) 

Mound No, 2 The vil lage Kasaur is situated soulh-est 
of Gula town and approached hy a link road from village 
Agaundh and about 3 kin south-west of village Agaundh. 
Mound No.2 issiluated on nanh-west of the village and 
approached by a WicAo path about 0,5 km narth-east of 
the village. The height of the mound is about 2-3 metres. 
The total area is about 3 acres, largely used for cultivation, 
only some parts lying vacant 

The ceremes is represeoied by Painted Grey Ware. 
Red and Black slipped wares, srmw belonging to ihe 
historical period. 

12, Agaundh. Tehsit Gula. District Kaithal 
(Lat 30'0014.1.001. 76* I5'E) 

Village Agaundh issimaicd 7 km i!K»uih-we.M of Gula 
to wn Bod the aocient site is on the north of the vi I lage. The 
height of the mound is about 7-8 metres from the smr- 
rminding area. The total area is aibcKil 20 acres, ft is under 
the possession of the Forest Department of the Slate Govt. 
The river Ghngghar flows 7 km notth of the site. TTie 
mnund i& lyiDg intact 

The oeramics is represented by Painted Grey Ware, 
Black Polished and associated red wares. 

13. Danipur. Tehsil Ambala. District Arobaia.<LaL 

30*05N.Long.76*35’E) 

Village Daoipur is situalcd 6 km south-west of 
Ismaitabad. It 1$ appmacbed by a link-road to Jaiipura and 
Batapurand thenDanipnr. The ancient site Is on the aenth- 

about 0,5 m, of the village. It can be approached by 
a kochcha path way* The height of the mound is about 2 
litres from the general ground bvel and the area is about 
2 fteres. It is lying vacant Ghagghar flows 12 km north- 

of the vjtlagf^ Danipur. 

The ceramics is represented by ted waresand Pamled 
Grey Ware. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Nearly ador-ensiles in Huryafra have twnesccavaiicd 
so far. They are: MitalhaJ, District Bhiwani: SiswaJp 
District Hi&sar^ Banawali^ District Hissar; Bhagwanpura^ 
District KuniksheUiL Bolii, District Jind and Kunal Dis¬ 
trict Hissar. They have established four distirKrt cultural 
periodji in this reginn. Harappon. Hamppanp Post^ Harappan 
and Painted Grey Ware, upto early historical urban phase. 

L EARLY HARAPPAN CULTLTRE (3200 
B.C.^ 2600 BG.) 

The Early Hnmppan Culture was for the Urst time 
recognised in the region at Sbwa] in 1^70 and subse¬ 
quently iMs culture was also noticed at Banawali. 

2. MATURE HAKAPPAN CULTURE (2600 
B.C.-1900B.C) 

The next stage m the growth of culture in HEuyana is 
marked by the advent of urbaatsaddo. Typical Horappan 
pottery painted in black over red has been dubCuvered frtnn 
as many sites in the Sarasw^ari, Drishadvati and the Sabi 
valleys. About half a dotjtn larger seuletiterLts have also 
been discovered as at Mitaihalp BanawaJi, Rakhigarhip 
BalUp Lohat etc. 

3. POST-HARAPPAN BRONZE AGE CUL¬ 
TURE tJMO-UOOB.C) 

The evidence from Mttahal, Balu and BanawEl i sin)ws 
a general decline in the urban life of the regioii during the 


Lale B ronze Age. Of the 145 occupati on sites of this phase 
the bulk is located in the Saraswalip DHsadvali and the 
Yamuna valleys. The largest of settlements, however, 
could not attain the size of the larger settlements of the 
Harappan penod 

4. PAINTED GREY WARE CULTURE (1100- 
600 B.C4 

It is these people who introduced iron technology in 
India. Painlcd Grey Warn h<i$ been discovered from 25B 
sites in Kaiyana and the adjoining territoty of Delhi. Of 
these $ites Aurha. Daulaipur^ fihog wanpura and Sugh etc. 
have been ejtcavaled in pasty ear5. The Pointed Grey Ware 
culture ovdiaps with Bara culture in the earlier levels and 
mmsfenns into the Nonheni Black Polished Warecultuns 
foimtiUon about the middle of the first millennium BC. 
Carbon-14 dale from Pmnted Gfty Ware levels fo the 
Gongetic valley generally ranged between 800 B.C. to 
400 B-C- But its advent may be pushed back tncirca tOOO 
B.C. in the Saraswaii valley where it biq^pcnn to be a laier 
contempotEtry of Post-Horappan. 
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New Megalithic Sites In Chittoor District 


Recent explorations in Chittoor distrki, Andhm 
Pradesh have resulted in iJte discovery ofalttigeiher thtr- 
icen megalithic sites. These monuments exhibit varied 
arul inlcresiiog features. Out rd^thethiiteicii sites, nine am 


burial siies. two sites have megaltthc paintings and 
Iwohabiuuiona] sites. A list of these new megaljijoc sites 
with their genwal featonss is given beiow. 


S.No. Name of the site Location 


1. 

Chile tmjpalle 

TrSTC I3 I2N 

2. 

Durham 

iSSyE I30TN 

3. 

Bguvdkmt^tk Chemvu 

7854’E 1306-N 


4. 

Gavihanda 

Near Dolavaipalle 

7900^ ISOTK 

5. 

Mallaiahpalle 

Near Chandragiri 

6. 

Mogili Venkaiagiri 

78‘54'E 131274 

7. 

Mogili Varipslle 

7a'5t'E 131174 

8. 

Mavidimanuhunta 

78‘51’E 130974 

9. 

Patiapokam 

7913'E 13'29'E 

ta 

Ptttampcnta 

7852*8 131274 

n. 

Sikkiralladrinn 

Near Nagtreddipalle 

79018 130674 

12. 

Setlihoyapnlle 

78‘53'E 13*1174 

13. 

Tekumaodfl 

78518 130974 


Type* of monument/ 
general feattifcs 

Habilotion 

Dolmen 

Dobtiens 

Dofmcooid-ciiis, 

Anihropomotphic 

rigures, sUb circle®. 

Paintings 


Dohnen, pitorings 
Oalmens 

Pnrt-bolcd doln^ns 
Dolmens 
Slone ckie 

HiibitailiQfi 

Paintings 

Doltncnold-cist 
Dorn»cn+ stone circle 
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Most of the ineg^ithic tiuifiumcDts reveal chamber 
chaiBcicr^ and most of fhcm ate coaslTucled using gfty 
gnuiiL slabs or stones. Tlie general featiires of ihc monu- 
menUi and the sites axe discussed below. 

i Qiikunipalk; Habjutionnl dqxis it Irom Neolithic 
lo corly-hisioric. ittcJuding megnlitliic phase has been 
noticed on the hjp of n small granatoid hillock tocntcd 
about hai f a kil nmctre east of the village. The habitationol 
deposit hns yielded grey, dull red. buff stamped and black 
and red wares in profuse quantities bcuh on IJie plains of 
the hill-top and also under the rDck-seltars. Apart from 
this polshed stone celt, iron slag iumps iit good quanlJty 
were also noticed. 

2, Durgam: Dciln>EOs erecled using roughly hewn 
stone boulders were noticed on top of Ahighouicropofthe 
Durgam hill. The dolmens have a itiick. roughly shaped 
capstone which is supported over the boulders. There 
seems to have been an attempt to form two concentik 
circles using stone boulcki^arimnd these doirnens. Though 
the two monunients are in well preserved comliuoii mtm 
seems to have existed hen:. 

The outer diameter of the stonecmrle is about 5^95 m. 
The total height of the dolmen aoyt 87 cm. 

3. Bguva Kantalachemvij; A complex of about 40 
megalithic monuments with very iiilere$tjng reatures has 
been noticed in and ajound the villager w^hich is located on 
elevated plains in a hilly region. Both dolmens and 
dolmcnoid-clsL! with/without slab circles have been no¬ 
ticed here. Hie monumcTits am constructed using thick 
granite slabs arranged either Ln cJock-wjse or anti-clock- 
wise s wasiibi piiitein. CH^cr the orthostats a capstone with 
uniform thickness is arranged. Some of the monuments 
contained neatly trimined floor slab, which fits exactly 
inside the chamber. Port-holes usually measuring about 
halfametre, have been noticed on the tastem and south- 
eastern orthostats. Some of the dolmens and dolmenoid 
cists are sumHmded by flat topped slsib circles raising to 
about hulf u metre in heighi The gap between the 
orthostats and the slab circle is filled with caim packing. 

One of ibe monument located very near the Primary 
school has very interesting feniures. This monumenl 


constructed on the bedrock, has anthrTTpomorphic 5guTies. 
presently on thiw sides, but must have had them on its 
fourth side also. Since the villagers arc using the chamber 
□f this monumeai as a refuse place, they seem lo have 
removed the figure on the fourth side. The eostem 
orthostat has a port-hok measuring about 55 cm. in front 
of which a passage is arranged with two slabs. Beyond the 
passage is m imposing anthropomofphtc figure which 
shows similarity with the ones discDvcercd earlier aE 
Moitur in Tamil Nadu and Midimalla in Chittoor district. 
Andhm Pradesh. VeryinterestingJy thb aodimpomorphic 
figure is also pierced with a port-hole having a diametre of 
aboui47cm. Hiere isanoitempt io depict trunk and bonds, 
while the head is deliberately avoided. On ibe wesietn 
side (back) of the monument anolher anthiopcffnQrphic 
figure^ but assembled in two pieces, bus been placed. 
These two pieces fit in exactly if placed togelher and 
constitute a figure similar to the one in the fronL On the 
northern side of the dolmen, a half undiropoinofph is 
placed (owmds the western half of the orthosiat and thus 
leaving ihe eastern hairof the orthostat uncovered. This 
probably sug^sts that on the northern side also there were 
two pieces of an nnihropcmorph but now one half is 
missing. Since the southern ortbostat of the mnnument is 
removed hy die villagers, the figure on this side is also 
missing. This type of holfanthropomorphs have a close 
parallel from Him Benkal in Karnataka, 

One of the dolmenmd ctsi* which has been dug up by 
the villagers some time ago, has revealed thin jiccricned 
high quality Black and Red ware. This suggests that ihese 
monurnenbi^lhough highly evolved, are to be assigned 
earty dates, probably around 5lh cctitury B.C. or earlier. 

4. Gavibanda: MegoJithic paintings were noticed 
on a rock face inside a nock-shelter known locally os 
Gavibaoda Thi^ nxk-sheltcr is located half a kilometre 
south of Dalavmpalle village. The paintings are executed 
in white pigment over the gramie nxk face. Though five 
figures could be dearly noriced. there seems lo be more 
which have eroded considerably. Human figures and 
riderv on animaJs one dr^ncted. These paintings show 
similarity with the megalithic paintings found on the 
capstone of a dolmen at Mallniahpallc in the same district 

5. Mallajahpallei A megalithic dolinen Was noticed 




on an devalccl oiil crop Located half-a-l&ilDtnctre east of 
Mallaiahpalle village. A huge, thick capstone is elevated 
by pillars constructed using smaD stone blocks arranged 
one over the other. Villagers call this megalithic dolmen 
asptmefavH/a&awtio. The importance of this monumenl is 
that, the inner face of the c^ione contains numeraus 
painted figures executed in red and while pigmeitL Some 
of the identiHahte rigures are: 

1. Human figures 

2. Human figures with weapons in hand. 

3. Segrticnlcd animak (Arthropods) 

4. Riders on animals. 

3. Joined human figures. 

6. Symbols tike plus, sun. icctangles, triangles, 

7. Dancing humans. 

8. Trident 

9. Animals 

10. Floral designs 

Some of the figures show similarity with the mega- 
lithic paintings from Paiyampalle in Tamil Nadu. 

6. Mogili Venkatagiri: A megalithic dolmen was 
noticed no the slc^ ofa hill, located 200 tn south-west of 
Mogili Venkatagiri. Villagera call this monumeni as 
pandavula banda. The monument is free standing on iJjc 
bed-rock. A thick roughly shaped capstone is supported 
by three boulders. 

7. MogiU Varipalle: Three megalithic dolmens are 
noticed on the top of a hill, located three kilometres south 
of Mogilivaripalle village. All the orhosiats of these 
dolmens are arranged in anti-clock-wisc pattern. A floor 
slab is noticed inside the chamber. The port-holes on these 
tncmiuiients face east, souih-eastand north-east, thus 
showing differem orientation. Out of the three dolmens 
one has a stone-circle and the gap between the dolmen and 
stone-eitete Is filled up with cnim packing, pmhsbly for 
giving strength and pniection to tiui numtnnent 

R- Mavidimanukuntn; Two megalithic dolmens 


were noticed on top of a hill located 2 km west of 
Mavidimnmiktrriia village. Om of the two inonumcnts. 
one is very large in proportion as it meassunis 4.85 m in 
length and 3,56 m. in width. Villagers call this monument 
as Chinjtdlu banda. 

9. Paimpaluun: A stone circle was noticed on the 
western ouLskirls of the vill^e, just by the side of Chiloor- 
Tirupati Road. Though the monument is not disturbed, a 
modem temple has been erected in the middle of ihb 
monumeni. 

ID. Palampenla: A habitalional depoisioT is noticed 

ontbefootofahill located about two-amJ-a-halfkilometres 
norUi-wcsi of J^lamakulapale village. Though (he site 
yielded Black nod Red-and-blnck burnished wares, not 
muchofdeposit is exposed, as the earlier deposit seems to 
have been covered by the wash from upper levels, due lo 
the slopy nature of the foot-hilL 

JI. -Sikkiratladona; Megalithic paintings were no¬ 
ticed tn a rock-shelter, which is localcd one pd a half 
kilometre south of Nagireddtpalle village. Since the site 
IS located in a thjeky-forested area it is difficult to ap- 
ptoach. The paintings arc executed in white pigment. 
They contained: 

Humim figiues, 

2. Human Figuftes with weapons, 

3. Riders tm aoitoals. 

4. Trident 

5- Indetermiimnt figures, 

These paintings show simtlarily with the paintings of 
Ubbaramadugu and Oavibanda in all aspects. 

12. Settiboyapale: A megalithic dofenoid-cist was 
noticed amidst the agricultural fields, at a distance of 
about half-a-kilomcter West of Mogili Venkatagiri, The 

monument wasdugupby the villagers some lOyeara ago, 

only few pouery pieces could be noticed on the 
surface. From the narration of the villagers, it could be 
udden^stood that a doLmcnoid-ciat ex.isTed here, 

13. Telramanda: A megalithic dolmen was noticed 3 
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km west of the village. The megaliihic dolmen h named 
B& Vi^ktivaduk&ttina banda. The under siaface of the 
capstone eotitained some painlings. The capstone U 
supported by small stones arranged one over the other in 
a circular plan. 

By the side of ibis tnonameni another dolmen within 


a stonc-crircle is noticed, bui the cijpstpfie was broken by 
the villflgefs some tone ago. Four huge boulders arranged 
ar a distance of 80 cm. from each other were place inside 
the stooe-chek. These bouUksrs must have stippotted a 
capstone, v^ich is now missing. 
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Anthropomorphic Figures And Other Remains 

At Kumati. 


■n« site ( 76* 35'43- E. Long. I4‘4!' 30 N UOfrom 
wbece anthmpoinDrphic figures have betij discovered is 
located J bn north of the viiJj^ K,unati, Kimdligi Taluk. 
District Beiiary. situated at adisiance of IS km eastof tte 
Natiomd Hi^wny*13 and is jqjpfoachable by utnolofahlc 
mad vux ChiLb^gihalli. Cundumunugu. Huraiihaiu and 
Olashj. Acan tract deviaUag from the mad betweenLashi 
and Kumao. along the northern peripJwy of the large 
tank, leads to the site proper. The site is ai a distance of 
about 500 tn west of the conflticnee point of the sbeam 
PeddavanJm with the river Ounna Hagan, the main drain* 
age system tn ihc region. 


The site proper is at an elcvadon of about 3 m hi^ 
fmm the smounding aea and has a nariiniJ gradiant fiom 
north to south, draining the rain waters into the large tank 
situoi^d toihesduthafihtsiteajid north of the viJtarc TT^c 

areaUfurthercharactertsedbylow outH:rop5susceptible 

for easy qujinying of sheets and slabs of granite, 


”'™»‘l najng only tn a height of about 0.30 m 
from the areaimmcdiately surrounding it. isdeHned by an 
elhptrc aJignmetii of rough medium-sized pebbles and 
gramte flakes, Due to iineDsivcagricultura] activity much 
of the peripheral boulders and caini packing are distmted- 


AJong the north * south oriented longer (wts of ik 
cHrpse me located three airthrepomorphic figmes, an 
^rne rectanguJar slabs are located in other orientiition! 

The northernmost figure. wfaichiscjitantcMiiyupto 1.3 1 1 

an the hrnken top edge, has a width of 0.40 m. Th 
thickness of the slab varies from 0.09 m at the centre n 

With north-south was. whereas the 3fd figure U locate* 


1.26 m west of the main ajiis. 

The ■second anihropomaqihk figure stands 2.2B m 
south of the ftrei and measures 3,08 m tn height and has a 
.^mum ^dth of 1.40 m at dm upper levels of dm 
shou der. The figure has a distinct tend. neck, broad 
* l*nMd body further broadening at the 
ground leve . The thickness of the slab varies (ram a 
rn^miimi oro. !6 m m the central part to « minimum of 
m at re penpheiy. The once veitically placed fijnire 

is p^ntiysUghtJy Waning the west forming an angte 

hro«J« ,s roundish and i» raised over a comparatively 
^ bul wriJ - shaped neck. The left shoulder rises 
aJTwL” Poifliing to the north 

^^luunowremain.softherightsho«lclcr^ nuchas half 

IT f“^«8=n«lypomtstowarrfs the ground 

« sltghily away from ihe body. Possibly the right 

;„I^ waist [me but 

It ts prestnt in ihc third figure. 

mner^ ‘T'" ^Pi^nts the Iasi and the soulbern- 

^ «« 

2JH1 m in width. This is slightly 
its both hamfenr ^ ‘l>e-wcand specimen ihi,s has 

ithamark^lcanmgiolefL This has also been fashioned 
disliri,'!^ w ^ J™ 

distinguishes rt from the fottner. 


And Ntwj 


The iuithropotiicffphic flgureai have cteveinped grey- 
i&h- yellow paiination due tn ihc seasonal growth ofikheci 
and have begun to flake sporadically and are exposed to 
human vundaJisiTi os well. 

At adistonce of about 2.00 m east ofdie maiti axtsote 
the remnanLs of two TcctonguJor respeedvety mea¬ 
suring t.35 in and L20 m ia width. A ihiid slab is found 
embedded in the ground at a dislanc^ of L45 m north-east 
of ftgme 1. Thb slab has east-west o-ientaJion. Except 
Hgure 1, which is exlaol to « beighi of 1. ID m and riguies 
2 and 3 which are fairly well preserved, the mher feaiures 
are much disturbed and could be Ixaced only in plan. 

An irregular-shaped fragment of the upper portion of 
a figure, probably fofTning part nfaiilluiipflmorphk figufe 
1 is also traced at the rite, Further, at a distance of 25 m 
north - cast of ftgure 1 is part ofanoiher menhir - like slab 
extant to a height of 0.5 m. 

The anihropomarphic figures and the other slabs arc 
all fashioned on locally availabtc granite nock. Slabs of 
large size and of almost unifnnn thickoe&s have been 
removed bom rocki and the head and limbs are fashioned 
by the technique of oblique chiselling as evidenced by the 
sharp penpheral edges of the extant specimens. 

The Megolithk Buiiul 

The lone megalithic burial sbueture dial could be 
asscxriotcd with the aforesaid anthmpomurphic figures is 
located at about a distance of 2^ km south of the site 
where the figures are siiuatcd and atxiui I km south of the 
village. 

TypologkaJly* this burial belongs to the variety of 
cairn packed port ^ holed dolmen eiK losed by a s]ab-ci re le, 
and is comparable to the megolitlLs of Brahmagiri in the 
neighbouring Chitjodurga district and those at KircBenkaJ 
in the adjacent Raiditir district. The inner cHmnbcr of the 
megalith is squarish, roughly measuring 175 m north - 
south and LS4 m cast - wesL The orthostiu on the eastern 
side ia mksing and the others are slanting inwards. The 
northern orthostat measures L95 m in height and 1.85 m 
in widlh and has a circular port-hole with a dtameter of 
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0 JO m at the geometric centre of the slab. western 
orthosiat meosuces 1.7D m in height and ZTf m in width, 
whereas llw southern oise measures J .84 m in height and 
J5D tn in widsh The huge sqiiorish oqistone measures 
4JO X 3 10 m with a perrmeter of 12.90 m. Since the 
eastern orthosrat is missing the capslnnc stands at an angle 
of 6tJ degrees and rests on the remaining three orthostats. 

At an avemge distance of about 2.7D m Front cadi of 
the exUnt orthoslats there is a disturbed slab - circle in a 
roughly squarish paitcm. 

The ex tant remains of the slab-circle measures 8,40 
m. ncnth-suuth and 650 m east-west Part of a huge slab 
(measuriag 0.95 m in height and 3_30 m in width) is 
embedded or the south easiem side of the megalith. This 
slab probably formed the eastem octhostat The space in 
between the orthostals and the peripheral slabs is filled 
with caim packing m the form of flakes of granite, quartz 
and riverine pebbles. Due to intensive agrkuJtiinil opem- 
lions in the field tn which the structure h looaied the slob- 
circle and the caim packing are much disturbfil. 

Prehbtork Kumal 

Besides the above unique discovery, an c.xplo<ration 
around a square kilometre area fo the north of Kutnati tank 
has yielded a fairly large enliection of Middle and Upper 
Palaeolithic artefacts mainly mode on opaque quartz^ 
quartzite, imtky quartz and chert Inicrestingly. a small 
percentage of the tools is also on dolorife which is 
rather on untisuol feature in the ^ea. 

Typniogially, the Middle Palaeolithic assemblage 
compromises *ftMoisc^ backed ovates on cctfcs of large 
meditmt size, mmiature hmid-oxc^ on thick leafy flakes, 
end scrapers on moderately thick flakes, poinl-cwm borers 
and borer ~ cum - scrapers. 

The Upper Palaeolithic took^mainly on milky quartz 
Bakes of medimn thickness, nre represented by side- 
reiapcrs^end'scrnpera and points. This Upper Palaeolithic 
phase appeals to constituic or immediate tmnsiridnal 
phase between the Middle Palaeolithic and evolved Upper 
pakeolkhic in this region. 

K,P. PbWACKA 
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Manikapatna: An Excavation Report 


26 


it h a lihon report m l!ie lutikcd ^xcavaLions con- 

ducted during ]9»9'90 and 1992-93 in Manihqxitna, an 
ancient aeaport of Orissa. Hic excavation was undeitaken 
bythefirstButborin collabocalioit wilhiheOrissalnstitute 
of Maritime and South Asian Studies and the Department 
of Archaeotogy, Govt, of Orissa. 

Localton; 

Manikapatna (35® OS’ Lat-N and 94® 05' Long E) is 
Tocoted in Brahmagiri TehsU. about 45 kmaway irom hui 
toitssouth-west. It is situated on the left bank ofa channel 
which connects the Chilka Lake with the sea (Fig [). Its 
position, i.e.. being almost on the mouth of the 
enabled the ships to sail through the channel and anchor 
safely in the lake. 

Origin; 

MadaUt Ptu^u thechronklc of the JagannathaTemple 
at Puri, gi ves an interesting account ils Io how the village 
Manikapatna owes sits name loapretty mifk-oiaid known 
as Manika. This account is supported by Kancht-Kaveri 
expedition of the GajapoU ruler Puro.shattBtnwIevB of the 
mid 15th century AJ). 

Purpose of the ExcavatioD 

That Orissa had extensive overseas trade is known 
from litemry, aichneological and numismatic sources 
(Banerji 1930. 1931; Bchcra 1977, 1993, 1994, 1995; 
Sahu 1994; Tripalhy 19&6), The well knowa seaports 
were Paloma Dtisarin. Koiiagara. Dantapma. Tam ratipii 
Simhapura, Kalmgaaagar, Pithonda, Katikardham, 
KanigeinaandManikjqiataaa(Behera 1994), 

The goods traded were pearls, ftoc muslins, silk and 
mulberry, cotton, belts, conch shells, indigo, jaggery, 
com. ivory, peacucks and a variety of spkes. In mhtj jnn 
diamonds, cats eye. ruby, sapphire, ganwL beryl, topaz 


and tuunnalinc wete costly export items (Lahirj 1992; 
Basa (994). 

The goods weresent through bonis. There is adequate 
sculptural evidence in support of ihe usage of boats in 
maritime trade. In an example from Deokund (May lubhanj 
Distric}, the goddess Ambika is shown seated over the 
boat. This is signifleant because of Ambika‘s association 
wiih boat (Patnaik and Tripalhy 1992-93). A stone panel 
carved with a scene showing an elephant being irans- 
ported on a boat was recovered near Brahmeshwor temple 
of Bhubaneswar, A boat is carved beluw the pedestal of 
a Slone image of Mahisasurmordini temple, also found 
nearthesame temple. A panel in ihubhof^amandapn of Sri 
Jagannath tempi eat Pun depicts a boat. The Jagomohonn 
of the Sun temple at Kunark has a carving on its parapet 
delineating the Mortanda Bhairavos dancing on a boat 
Another sculptural piece believed to be from Konaik 
shows a boat being rowed by four persons (Behera 1972. 
115-121; Nigam 1990). 

The purpose of the excavation was to obtain archaeo¬ 
logical evidence with respect to tlie items of trade, und 
means of iransportation. 

Scope 

As explained in the purpose of excavation, the scope 
was restricied to finding items of exports and impofts, the 
type of vessels used and the foreign lands with which 
Onssa had trade relaiions. Also to find a dockyard or a 
warehouse. 

Site 

TTic site has a series of mtnmds of difrcreni heights. 
The highest is crowned by a 13th century temple dedicated 
to Lord Siva, locally known as Bhavakundlesh war temple 
closeby andloitseusiisa tumbdated to 1193 Anno Hejira, 
ix. A.D. 1815. 


Siltes And NtWs 
Trenches 

Three trial trenches were laid^ one on a inpund adj^ 
Cent to the water channel, and two on a moirnd ahuning the 
cm hankment of the channel. The Denches were laidJathe 
horiwnial plane of the northeni side of the mound about 
one hundred nreties from iis edges, 

Encavutkin 

The encavBtion revealed a cutinral deposit of two 
periods, Perrod Iflower) and Period tifupper). The deposit 
of Period I yielded two cells, probably of Neoliihic age. 
along with pot sherds, Theoccuneace of celts could have 
been due to the digging of ring-wells (Plate lb). Alto¬ 
gether 13 tcmicotiB ring''we Its have been exposed. This 
period may be dated from rr'ira 2 nd cent B.C, upto 5-6th 
century A.D. With the endofPeriod I there is ahintus. The 
site was probably abandoned and a long time-gap is 
marked by the sand deposit rrf two-metre thkkne». 

The deposit of Period 11 can be dated from the 9th 
century to the early part of I9th ceaitiry. In the lowest 
strata of this period jade green Chinese Celadon Ware 
nukes its appearance. In the habitation aren no complete 
sliuctuTES were cncounmred However, in one trench a 
khondnlile stone wall, 1,6 m wide, was met with at adepth 
of I. JO m. The stones were of different shapes and sire. 
The remains of a circular sbuettire was exposed in the 
sDuih-wesiem corner of the irench at a dqjlh of \2 on. 
This appears to have been n storage bin for grains. Adja¬ 
cent to the Mughal tooib a burial was excavated. ThU 
contained the .skcleial remainsofa wn ma nfFl la ). 

The site yielded pottery of various types, both Indian 
and foreign varieties. The Indian wares include Mock, red, 
grey and black red types. The foreign ware unearthed are; 
Roulened wore, knobbed ware, glazed egg white and 
chocolate brown Arabic W'ares, glazed brown Burmese 
ware, moulded ware, sumped ware, decorated ware, ka¬ 
olin Wan, celadon ware and Chinese porcelain. 

^ The most Luiportant finds were a shard with an in- 
s^piion in Kharoshti script with legend Dasaimdeva and 
KJiida and a Kushan coin. There show that the site of 

Manikapatna was in continuous occupation from the 1st 
cent. A.D. 


I2t 

Rouletted Wan 

ITk Rouletted ware unearthed at this site are of fine 
fabric, of greyi^ white co[ou<‘ and made from well levi- 
clay. The pattern is akin to those obtained from 
ArikameduTCogte, personal communicationX This ware 
is dated to 2nd-lsl century B.C,, i,e Pre-Augusuui in age 
(Begic 19116). In Orissa, Rouletted ware was reported 
earlier from the excavations at Sisuplgarh (t,a1 1949} in 
assoctatiOD withNBP. 

Knobbed Wan 

The knobbed ware found atlhis silo is grey or greyish 
black polished, black slipped and red and salt glazed In 
coastal Orissa knobbed ware has been reported from 
SisipalgBihfUl t949),JamgBda(IAR 1956-57), Lalitngiri. 
Ratnagiri. Udayagiri, Manamundaand NehanafBrundtner 
1994). This wait is dated to the period from 3idcenL B,C, 
to 9th- lOlh cent. AJ>, 

Moulded Ware 

Manikapatna is the only rite in the entire east coast of 
India to yield this ware in large quantities. Here lire 
moulding appears just under the rim of fine textured well 
levigated block ware and red ware. In some cares the 
moulding is also seen on neck and body portions of ihe 
pots. This particular ware is generally dated betw«n 50 
B.C-1OAJ3200, (Bay 1994). 

l>«oruted Pottery 

The decorative patterns found nit pots me; triangles, 
rhombuses, scroll, Itoears and criss-cross lines. The 
decorations on pottery resemble those found at 
SisupalfarlKLM 149. Wheeler et ai 1949). 

Sljuupcd Ware 

This is grey in colour and generally Roral motifs are 
stamped on its surface. This ware has been repofted from 
various sites in India and Sri Lanka, The wares from this 
site matches well with those found ai ArikamcdufWheekr 
et al 1946X It is dared to ihe period from 1st «nL B.C. 
to 1st cent A.D, 
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Cdodon Wire 

The Celadon Ware frooi ihJs site shows considerable 
variation in quality and nw niaieiini The best quality 
celadon ware fnm (his siie cfXHists mainly of bowls and 
dishes with ring base. They aUo bear jiahited and fluted 
decorations. Afew green jade pieces are diaraclerind by 
a oystaline glaze. Some cany undergfaze relief deconn 
tions such as flowers, fish, etc. The poor quality celadon 
warenuy not havecome from China pro|)er. Perhaps they 
come from Southeast Asia. The Ododon Wore from tfus 
site mny be dated to 1 Bib-14thceittiiry,coinciding with the 
soutbere Sung Dynasty {AD. 1127-1279). and the Yuan 
Dytiasty (1271-1368). 

Pbndatn 

The blue and white porcelain, asaigiiableto Yuan and 
Ming Dynasties (A.D. 1368 lo 1644), is close teatured, 
ivory while and transparenl. The brown glazed pieces are 
apparently fragments of big storage jars or pitchers 
(Bcbera 19937), 

Ollier Gmls 

Coins: A CqrloiWK coin with the legend "Srimad 
Sahosamalla", two triangular copper coins of Shah AJam, 
two East lodU CtHnpany copper coins (PlJta, Mughal 
coins and one Chinese coin were found during digging. 

Medal 

A British tnedalfPl.IIb} was discovoed. 
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Iron objects 

A harpocin spear-head, and n&hhooks were notewor¬ 
thy finds. 

Beads 

Beads oFtmit, lermcottii (fliecanut ihaped) and bone, 
and a few of semi-prcctotis stones, were found. 

Objects of daily 

Grinder and pestle, and cart wheels were found. 
Figures 

Oite small four-anned imiigc of Vishnu tnadc of 
chlorite, female miniature head. i(v$o made ofUiondolitc 
Hone were noiewortfay finds. 

Besides the above, alarge number ofhangics, conches 
and terracotta lamps with Tantiic images were 
important finds. 

Coocltuioii 

The site is tikety to becooic a victim of espanrlng 
uthanism. Laige scale excavatums are urgentJy needed to 
save the she. The shem report given here pcants to the 
potentialtty of the siie. 

Aeknowldgcmeata 

The autbon aregnttefbl to Prof K.Padilayya«i»d Shri 
Sylva Kuitiarfor their valuableconstnunive suggeslicms. 
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Dantapura, the Capital of Ancient Kalinga 


The idcntificottnn of Duiiapuin, the capital city of 
aticient Kalinga is still debaobJe. The car her ideiuifica- 
tions wcte bo&ed upon lilenHy sources. Tbe piesefi] paper 
tries to ktenttfy ancient Dantapura on the basis of ibe 
archaeological field-work carried out by the authms be¬ 
tween 1993 and 1995 sound Radhiujagar region. 

Literature 

The earliest literary source is Daldavanrso, a Biid- 
dhtst text (roin Sri TjuiItb It narrates tbe episode of the 
tmth relic of the Buddha which was taken to Sri i 
from Daniapun in the 9lh regnal year of King 
Meghavaranabhaya (A.D. 302-3301 of Sri Lanka, The 
Jainkas like Xanulftamnui JataJut. Kumbkakam Jttutka, 

Chula Kalinga Jolaiaaitif KaliitgaBot&iiJatalUifd\i)dt:io 

Daniapun as the coital city of Kaliaga (Fourball 1877- 
97). TTk Mahabharatam (Udyoga and Dronaparva) refer 
to Dantapura. Another Buddhist text Dighanikaya and 
Jai na text f/rtoradhyoiuj Sutra (Charpenties 1922) refer to 
this city, Pliny also mentions it 

ItucriptionsandgnntsorGanganilersCM.Rao 1961- 
63. Sitbibamanyarn 1955-56) attest to Dantapura as the 
capital of Kalinga. 


Earlier attempts at identificatioB 

Severnl attempts made during the last two oeoturies 
have not satisfactorily tolved the problem of ktoilifica- 
tkm of Dantapura. The table given below summarises 
these attempts.The authors of this paper have tentatively 
identified Radhanagar (corrupt form of Raja Nagara. or 
the King's City) of Dhaimasala area in the newly farmed 
district ofJajpurofOrissB. Their idem ificaiion is based on 
the accounts furnished in Dhatavtmaa and iolensive ar- 
chaeotogical exploration in and around the victnity of 
Dhantuuala. Kaima-Janakinagv and Radhanagar area. 
The she. ix. Radhanagar area, is located not far from tbe 
great Mahayana Buddhist establishment of Ratnagiri, 
across the bank of tbe river Brafamani. Tlie site lies on tbe 
ri^l bank of Keluo river east of the village Ketnpur at a 
distance of 3 km from it Keluo is a tributary of the river 
Brahmani. 

The site has yielded a hoard of silver punch tturfeed 
ctrins, belonging to the period tanging from Stb cenL B.C. 
to 3rd cent- A.D. Also a number of Puri-Kushan coins, 
Kushan gold coins (circa la - 2nd cenl A,D.). the Gupta 
gold coins of the archer type and lion slayer type of circa 
4di to 5th centuries AJ>. onwards as well as a large 
number of typical Early Muslim Moghal. Manuha and 
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Ml 26 



British coins ranging firom cifcn 12* cent A*D, to 16* to 
19th centuries A-D. onwards fTripndiy 1986), 

The discovery of hoards of various coins htmi 
RadhonagoT' Kol^nir-Dhannasala aies uross the right 
bank of river Kduo numismaticaity comboraies that 
Radhanagar was an itnportani intenutioital river port and 
commercial centrc,The fact that the river Keluo (lows 
BOOBS the recently explored Buddhist sites of Assiah, 


Majhipara, Chandja, Khandtunocei, Chodka, Kolangiri, 
R*Uiagifi. Langudi, Vdayaghi and Lalitgiri and the site is 
ijuite close to all these Buddhist sites shows that it was an 
impcrtantBuddhist centre from early centuries B,C to 3td 
cenhoy A.D. 

The name Kotapura of this site ts notewotthy. The 
narne seems to have been derived from the feim kota 
meaning ftwt This reveals a conclusive connotmion of a 

































Sotes Anrf Newt 
port or harbour. 

Rpdhanj^ar hos tracer of a brick Tort enclosing an 
atcaafapproxiautely 6 »{> bn. and having fourinipcsing 
gateways facing the ctorlina] poinls. The brick walls ait 
Sminheight. The dunensiomofthe brick used an: IBta 
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(L). 12 in (B) and 3^ inches (thickness). The site plan of 
the fort resembles that of Sisupnlgarh (Lai 1949), Hw 
structural remains noticed are: a large nundrer of terracotta 
wells, monolithic pjltars of Khondolite stone and frag' 
meats of architectural members. 


Table "I 


I 


4 




Author 

Year in which the 
attempts were mwfe 

Place identified as 

Dantapura 

Cunningham 

lS7t 

Rajaoriaheiidri [Dl] 

Hunter 

im 

Puri, 

Levi 

1920 

Pal ora of Ptolemry 

B.V. Krishna Rao 

1929 

AmuldaJavalsa 

Kanungo 

1993 

Village Danta near Tekkali in 
Srikakulam 


The pouery foiitid on the lurface inside the fortified 
area [ncltidei black arid red warc^duiJ red wi&re> grey ware, 
fine red ware, etc. (Rg. 2) 

As Radtumagar is located in the Oharmasala area of 


Jaipur district (Orissak the etyinolugy of the name 
Dharmasala is of much ttoporunce, h wUl noi be entme- 
ous ID hypodwatze ifui this name is derived from the Pali 
'Dhafttmasalo" cneanLiig the asembtago ofBuddgfaistmooks 
of diffbrrni sectarian, doctrinal and Ideologicai affilia^ 
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Fig 2. 
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cioo. The Buddhist associadoa with this ares is strilujig. 
Por jflstairce the hamlet called ^SaaJdia' in this area owes 
its tiaiTie in the typical Buddhist w«d Sangha. 

Emperor Asoica is said to have divided the coocjiM'red 
kingdom of Kjifinga into two admin istratve divisions, the 
southen division with its headquarters at Tcttbali and the 
norther division with its headquaners at Radhanagar. 
Both these cities were embellished witli stupas, chailyas. 
lock-cul elephants and caves. 

This fact is home out by the discovery dur ing 
rccormaisonce in this area of Jragments of two railing 
slabs csquisilly carved with a foil lotus medallion in the 
middle Hanked by twohalf lotus medallions, one at the top 
and the otberm the bottom. These railing pieces msemble 
the uprights of railings found in the Sanchi and Bhaihut 
stupas, Alsoan ancient tDck^cut elephant of Dhauti proto¬ 
type was discovered at the foot of Kaima Hills further 
conErms that Radhaitagar was the capital city of the 
rorlhcm half of KaJinga. 

In this conle« the Sth cent Nagari-Brahmi inscrip¬ 
tions engraved on the back slab of the colossal image of 
four-armed Jatamukuia Lokesvara at Udayagiri invoking 
Padmasnmhahhava. Ton and other Buddhist divinities 
assume significaride. The nome Padmasaotbabhava is 
believed to be the same as Padmasamhhava, ihr second 

Dhyani BfddhaofVajrayanacolt andthesonofindrahhuti. 

diekjngorUdiyanaofiKUheraOrissiL Padmasambhavii 
IS believed to have attained perfection or enlightenment at 

Viraj8.identificdlJHixighepigT^ihs with present Udayagiii 


v'ji 2$ 

LaJiigiri, Udayagiri. Kolangiri, Raima-Langudigiii, 
Chodka. Rangadi. Vajragiri in the south and south-west, 
Solampur, Khadipada. Tarangsagarpur. Mangalpur, 
PriijpurKapila. Sambahj, Erada. Lankadhia. Jnhani on the 
north, with its capital at Rndhanagnr-Dharmosnla, 

Radhaimgar seems to have been the capital of 
Bhaumakaras. Jaipur was originally identified with the 
capital city known as Gubasivapataka, Guhesvarapataka 
orGuhadevnpalaVafMishra I93d, Panigrahi 1981), But 
this is not satisfactory for the reason thni Bhaumakaras 
being devoted to Buddhism would naiurally opt for a site 
associated with Buddhism and considered sacred. 
Radhanagar with its assoication with Buddhum was the 
mtBi suitable choice for them. They chose Radhanagar 
and made it the capital of their kingdom, TTiey named it 
after their illustrious predecessor Guhasiva. This is fur¬ 
ther coToborated by the discovery of copper plate grants 
of Bhaumakara kings at Neut^ur situated close to 
Radhanagar, TJuscsistence of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
monuments nniund Radhanagar also lends support to this 
view. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the archotolopcal evidence the view 
that Dantopura. the capital of ancient KaUngo, can be 
lenialively idenUfied with Radhanagar of OhannasaLi 
Men in iajpurDisttici (Orissa). This needs con Rrmation 
by extensive archaeorogical excavation. 
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Marine IVade in Context of Kushana Settlements of 

Jammu region 


In spite of the fact that no extensive arehocokigicnl 
ciplQraiion of Jammu region has been done so far a 
number of ancient silts here have yielded Kushano pot¬ 
tery. Geognphical distribuiion of sucii sites js veiy 
interesting, u most of them are localed alnng Ihe Chemih 
itra-* arouid Uie town of Akhnur. The region of Jammu 
is closely connected with Sialkot, Sokaia of the Rifvedic 
days. And, as shown elsewhere, the Vedje Jonas, Indo- 
Bactrion Greeksaiidmnnyoihcrpeople entered the Jammu 
region through Sakalo- Yet the area of Jammu adjoiniog 
Sakola has ntit furnished any evidence suggesting 
Kushana scHlemenis. Thus, herein on attempt ii mode to 
understand the context m whtdi about twenty eight places 
around Akhnur alone were selected by the Kushanos for 
hahitatiocL 

The Horappan phase of Akhnur is well known and 
needs no further detsul In the present conrext. The place 
rematned n centre of trade since ihen. Its fun, whci«e 
present structure is of early miidmi period, was provided 
with i dockyard keeping in mirvd the requirernenl of 
merchant vessels. The tcosoo is that the River Chenab 


becomes navigable only at Akhnur afler its descent from 
the hills. Logs^ bags coatainiAg herbs, etc., are still 
droi:^ at the higher ridge and are collected by theagenu 
of traders at this place . 1i appears thai ti was diis purpose 
for which the place was popular in eariy days too. It was 
an entrepot. Because the rcpcnied seuiements ore very 
small, these may not have been towns. Most of these are 
located m high terraces, beyond the flood level of the 
Chenob. It is, therefore, difficuh to imagine that these 
settlements ever extended beyond their present positioiti. 
Hii¥mver^ the Kushana rule over the Jammu region b 
doubtful: it has not yielded so far any Kushana joscripiion. 
This suggests that all acliviries of the Kushana period 
pertaining (c Jammu region ire to be understood in 
relation to trade alone. Even the Valley of Kashmir had 
witnessed exteiuire trade during the phase which is 
conneted with the Kidant Kushana and Gupu rule, be- 
cDuse the reported sculptures, etc., from Ushkiu, ific town 
connected with Kirshaiias, are of late Gandharao period, 
fourth-fifth centuries A.D. 

Hrtwever, when we try toknow aboul the commodity 




m 

for which trading »uleinents were needed then there is 
reference to onty costums whore ejcpon to Rchtib through 
the port ofBj^gaza (Broach) is tnenfioned in the Periplus 
of Etythravm sta. Besides this some early accounts tell 
about iU use by the Hebrew people and the Greeks. At this 
'point one has to taitc iniocoDsideraiion two factors. In the 
first place the connection of the Valley of Kashmir with 
the Silk routes is to be understood properly. Because, if 
the Dlhergoods were carried to the west through that route 
why coslus alone was rent through the sea route. Sec¬ 
ondly. we have to take irtto consideration the quantity of 
costus, which was exponed. to ju^iiy many a tfuchan n 
Mirepcrtr of Jammu region. In this regard it is now ftlm os t 
certain that the Central Asian trade nome was 'Tirst cotn- 
picbensJvely described by Marinus of Tyre some two 
gei]eraaoii.s later'" than the Ptnplus (^Erythraean Sea. If 
so then we have to accept lha( the early trade ofKa^imin 
goods was mainly through the sea route via River Chenab. 
Becaitsc, as stated above, the export of coshu was there 
since vcryearly days. It was used by the Hebrew priest and 
Leucus it said (o have given in gifi one pound of costus to 
one of his fnends. According to Pliny it was treated as 
very valuable by the Romans; its cost was five denari per 
pound. Thus, we cannot presume that before the popular¬ 
ity of Cenirat Asian trade route the export of costus was 
not there. Moreover, sea route caoDcetioii between West- 
era Asia and North-Wesiera India became very pt^Iar 
atleast from the days of Persian occupation of Gandbnra 
region and navigation of dw Indus river by a Persian 
Captain foe the purpose of cotnmeice. It was so comfort¬ 
able and safe that Alexander on his return march had 
decided toopi only fbrihis one. Further, the be lief giving 
credit to one HippnJusof first century AD, forthedtKov- 

eiy of monsoon winds which gave impetus to Indian ocean 
trade is now treated as “Roman ethnocentric nonsense." 
"The people who Jived on the shores of northern Indimi 
Ocean knew about monsoon aU nJong. for ihe same 
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Tc^asoQs Rcimins knew oboyt winter and jsiummcf . Fot this 
part of the Indian ocean, the Mofisoonal pattern was mure 

coinpicK than a simple east-west aJtcmMion.^ TheeJtport 

of hiU pfodneis through the said route is suppeated froin 
the later accounts also. Accounts of a MU-i I im author gi ves 
■ Hacdescription about ihe sy sictn through which Kashmiri 
^oods were sent to Mansura. It says thai the peopc used lo 
prepare haik of casf-hundi ( kind of herb). Each hail 
weighed seven or eight nrnnas. Afterwards the bails were 
lied with each other and the agents usod lu float Lliemdown 
litiiag on ihsm The Journey from fool of he hills to 
Mansara was completed by such people in -ibout forty 
days. 

Such deiairs lead us m conclude the following 

(a) The Kushann settknients in iammu region canw 
into fijibtencc mainly due to the mahtie trade cotitcxi. 
They wens meant mainly fw ihe collection of small bails 
of errstus (nim Chennb and their further soil lo ports 
through the Indus river lysicm.eu;.. for the purpose of 
export 

(b) Thepluce was in use for the Said purpose in coiiy 
days also. It was perhaps ihe cost of quality wood costus 
b^auseof which Fenian monarch Darios I hod ordered 
his Captain ScylaxofCoryanda to nnvjgaie the Indus river 
system. Interestingly, the said enptnin is said to have 
began his voyage from a town of Caspian,, generally 
identified with Kashmir, And in the light of this it would 
not be farfetched to identify the said Kashmiri town with 
the present day town of Akhnur, The present day people 
of Akhnur too are mainly of Kashmiri dcscenL The 
information again proves that the development of ihe 
Akhnur area of Jammu region in early days was mainly 

because of its importance from the view point of marine 
trade. 
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Vajrasttva 


In 1994 ihe Nauonal Museum. New Delhi scquiicd d 
small Kashmiri bra&s iclicf representipg a Taolrik deity 
(Aec, Mci.94.12). TTk exact find spot of the ima^e i% not 
known. However, the imo^ coyld be dated to IOdi-1 Ith 
Cent A,D- on stylistic grounds. 

The relief shows a four amied male deity ieued in 
ardhapaTymk£tswu 2 on a lotus scat supported by two 
elephants. He holds an arrow in his back right hand, the 
front right canies a vajm against the chest; his back left 
hand bolds a bow and the front left carries a beU restiag 
against his thigh. He wears a lower gaiment if^£bort|and is 
adorned with a crown and various ornaments^ such as. a 
beaded necklace ^ armtets, anklets and ear-rings. The eyes 
and the fifai on forehead ait marked by inlaid silver. Foot 
female deities arc shown around the main deity carrying 
some mtribuios in their hands which are too indistinct to 
be identified as the rebef is defaced (Pi. 1 ), 

As far as the idcnlifkalicrti of the deity is concerned, 
the gesture of two hands holdi ng a v&jra against the clwat 
and a ghanta resting on ihe left thigh of the seated rigme 
suggest that the relief represents Vajmsattva as this ges- 

turc and aitritnrte in Indian context is typical ofVaprBsattva, 

The four female di vLnities around Vajrasattva could be the 
reprosenUdion of the four dancing goddesses known as 
LosytL Nritya, Afflvo and Giut~ In a few other cases these 
four goddess have been represented wound Vajrasattva 


(Pal 1952 1 Fig 52). Tbe fonn of foar-armed Vujra^nii va is 
fire in Indian art He k usually depicted with rwo arms. 
His images have been reported in fairly large number from 
the various Buddhlit sites, viz. Ratnagiri {Mitrik 19S1, 
VoLL pi. XCACCXLA). Aehehyutrajpur (Mitra. 198 U 
Fig. 54t58)p NaJanda (Saniswari. 1977, Fig. 156-59), 
Samaib {Huntington^ 19S5, p, 460, Fig 20 . 13) Salempur 
(SaraswatiH 1977, Fig. 156-59), Sukhbaspur (Bhaitasali. 
PI- Hla, p-24) eDc^ Another known image of four armed 
Vajrasattva. cast in brass, also comes from Kashmir le¬ 
gion (Schroeder, 1981, Fig- 18c, p«l53). He is shown as 
seated in afdhaparyimkasmuik against a naming aureole, 
on a lotus throne supported by two lions and a human 
figure, the attributes and the gesture of hands arc shown 
in similar fashion like the orve acquired by the Nalionai 
Museum and discussed above. He wears a dhoti, chased 
ofnaments and a crown bearing the effigies of seated 
Dhyani B uddhas. The eyes and are marked by inlaid 

silver. On stylistic grounds the image has been dated to 
lOth-1 llh century AJ>. 

Various forms of Vajmsadva known from the 
Tnntrik worits but they arc mostly two-armed. The 
Guhmsamaja Tamra refers to a form ofVajTasaitvB with 
two hands hearing an axe and a club (Bhaiiachayn, I967p 
p, 103). However, the visual reproscntaiion of this type hm 
not been found- In SaHjchakra vaiti Mandala^ Vajrasan va 
is the central deity and holds a vajraand vajra-ghantnin his 
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hflftds (Bhattacharya, J972. p. 79 ). The 
Advayavajrasamgraha describes him as rwo^inaed and 
one-faced He holds in tris two hands the vajra and vajra 
marked ghanta (Shastri, 1927. p.4|). A rtniramied-fonii 
of Vajiasattva is known hm the Vajradaka Tactia. but 
with four faces (Bhallachaiya, 1974.p. 18), Vajrasattva is 
afso repiesented in Yab-Yum form (BhaUacharya. I9SS, 
which is kept and worshipped setelcly, in this 
form he is closely associated with his Sakti. 


Aoftarrva 26 

Vajtasaitva. the Buddha of supemc intetligence was 
widely revered deity in Vajrayana phase as evidenced 
ftmn the number of images reported from Bihar. Benpl 
Orissa and Kashmir, Vajrasattva, the sirth Dhyani Bud¬ 
dha of the Buddhist pajilheon is also ensidered to he the 
priest of five Dhynni Buddhas by the Nepaiese Buddhists, 

Therefore, the brass relief acquired by the Natiuntd 

Museum is coiainly an invaluable addition to its collec- 
(ion. 
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HERITAGE MANAGEMENT 
Ancient Monuments, Causes of Decay 


□ I 


Whol IS a inonumeni; ? Fc»r ronservaticjii purposes, U 
is Jcfitied ^ a public or privMe building more limii om 
hundred y ears ofd which comnwrrnoridcs an hisioric e vein, 
person or represents an anihnype of its age* TberefciTeH it 
is a culiuml henuge md needs lo be preserved at all costs 

A monument is afTected by two causes. 

1. Nattiml IL Man-made. 

L NaCund: The natuni) causes cm again be subdi¬ 
vided as under: 

(t) Earthquckkes and floods. 

(ii) Lightning. 

(ill) Nfilursl wear and tear, 

(iv) Growth of vegeiadofi or trees. 

(v) Wmer-loggiiig and erosion of soil. 

(vt) Birds' nuisance. 

(i) Earthquakes andJloads: Neither the carthciiiakcs 
are predictable ncM* ancicnl monuments have been coiir- 
stnjcted with a view to safeguard diem ftom damages of 
earthquakes. Recent case of Laiur in Osrrtanabad district 
of Maharashtni stm eomes lo mind where ejitearivc 
damage was caused to monuments. At times, chic to heavy 
rains, floods cause extensive damage. In the former case, 
the monuniEnls begin to leak or even fall, some become 
ditapidaed. whik in ihe latter case the slu^ and earth etc. 
get filled in every nook and corner: foundations sink, parts 
of monuments buJgcAuinWc down, develop cracks or 
even get completely buried. 

(it) Lightning: Lightning when it strikes tsdeadIkH 
in its fonn. It completely dcsiroys or affects poftiuns of 
the monument which nro in its path. 


(Ui) f^atural wear and tear: Nature is also ploying ils 
role in causing damage to the monuments in the form of 
wear and tear. Of the stonesv bricks, Enonar, wood and 
paintings, etc. due lo hot, wet and cotd conditions, the 
colour of stooc&^cks in particular chimgesH wooden 
members are attacked by termite, paintings fade and or 
develop fungi. The monuments which are close m river 
beds/sea shores, ki veto bear the brum of their vagaries. In 
the case of monuttienis which are in close vicinity of river 
beds, heavy winds, pariiculariy during summer months, 
cause damage by abrMive action of saiid.Ultimately il 
results in disfigurement of sculptures and other architec- 
tuml tnembeK destroying its historical background ccmi- 
pletely. In (he case of monuments situated on sea shore, 
disfigmement caused by sjiml and salt Laddcn winds is 
enormous. Due lo wear and tear of stones, lolsuf strength 
in binding materials, development of crevices,resulL 
When it rains, the rein water gets in these crevices and 
causes gradual damage lo the arehitectural members in it 

(iv) Gmw/jft af vegetaii&n and trees: Over the years it 
has been closely observed that two type^ of trees grow on 
thetnonumeius, viz. Banyan and Pcepal both belonging to 
Ficus family. On careful study ii ii seen that innumerable 
tiny seeds of both these trees axe borne by wind and 
deposited in the cracks arid crevices of monuments^ where 
they begin to grow. Now dust* loo, plays its own role in 
giving them pmtectinn and on rirst shower or in the wet 
weather of coastal area, the seeds germumie oud stmt 
growing practically ai an average length of 1/2 to I cm per 
day, so far as its root is concerned. The roots find their 
passage by penetrating deep in the crevices growing 
graJuolSy 10 colossal sizes , ultuniitely displacing the mem¬ 
bers or even cngulftng ihe monmnent. The trees olw grow 
around ihc mnnumeiits. The growth of vegetation is mure 
during monsoon. This too. if not removed promptly, 
causes damage lo the monutnetit* 

(v) Waseriagging and ewsitm ef soit: During the 
mfmihsofmofisoDEi, wmerlogging around the monumenTs 
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js qiiice common, nutv jMJtkulMly, when these an situ¬ 
ated nearly cultivated fields. For betler oops, the rarmeis 
prefer water logging and many a times, natural ITow of 
water b diverted to suit individual retjuirerneRts. 17118 
results ill flow of water in one direction with great veloc¬ 
ity, causing erosion of earth. Apart from this, when there 
are heavy rains, the canh gets auiomaticelly washedoff 
with the flow of water. Water logging also take* p,,„ 

during floods. Due to these factors , w^crpercoljitcs down 

below in the foundations causing gradual sinking; bulging 
lakes place and cracks develop particularly in lintels, 
portions of the moninnenis which do not get sunlight and 

assnehare apt nrtainmoisture. This results in encriistatio^^ 

of moss, lichen, fnngi. algal on the monbem of the 
monuments causing disfigurment. 

(vi> Biid's, nuisance: the birds, viz, pigeons, bus and 
owls in parttcular, find an easy and safe abode in moou- 
tnents. Then cobwebs, urine in particular, cause disfig. 
wiement and damage to the fabric of the mucrials which 
have gone m its construction. Apart from this the stinking 
smell cmaiiating from their urine makes n tourist to walk 
out of the precinls of the monument, howsoever the 
monument may be rich in aichiiecture. 
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have little regard far the heriUige of the country. They go 
on wrjiingfscrateliing on the walls, damage the aichilec- 
linaJ masterpieces, even go to the extent of sharpening 
their axes on plinth and wall stones. 

(ii) /"^^ttf/ridumrofl. Dueiofflstindu3trialisaflo 
Uwcounuy. ihe gases emitted hy these industries generate 
^lliriioo which in rum is mlcing jLs toll of world fiiniaus 
Taj Mahal 1 n particular and other monuments situated near 
industrial areas jg each district. Although there are strin¬ 
gent rules forconirolling pollution but the rulcsare hardly 
tmpJemcfiicd. 

(iii) Womrund camiti: Due to increase in popuktion 
demand for water has increased .for cultivation purposes 
m particular. To meet this requiremctit dams ate con- 
stnictcd fw storage of water. To irrigate lands, water is 
supplied tagh a net worit of canals. If the monuments 
are situated m the catchment area of the dams orin the way 
Of^s. these have either to be transplanted or allowed 
k ^rged, It»caicthismoriuDicn(siOTsihiPtcdficiLr 

ffams/candis, tht wafer table irrereascs resulUtig m 

jifTKi- 

iii^ lb foundations. 


Manmaide 

(0 Encroachmeaianddisfigunmient. 

(tt) Indiiscrialbalion. 

(iii> Dams jind camds. 

(i V) Mining and quarrying. 

(V) Pilferage of archi tectiml masterpieces. 

{vij Lack of public amenities. 

(vii) Approach roads and litigation. 

(i) Bactoactungni and dl^gunment: Today the 

mc^ m population has taken toll ofland of monuments 
rn theromofemr^hmenL law and order ainhodlies 
are unable loconlrol this for obvious reasons. The 
r^i tte monuments are pmcticatly covered ft™ Ml 

sides wiibaKcretojungkexceptitsappfoachpal^ People 


Ov) Mitnng ard quarrying: The constmetitm ncti v- 

the country is on the Increase for residential mid 

^utgcomplexcs. huiustrics. roads.dams and canals. 

To meet with the requirement of construction materials. 

heavy mimng and quarrying activities are continuing to 

trtMte s,om ;5 from mother earth. The effects of dyna- 

^ Wing are having telJ-tnie effects 

de^c^ ^“«‘«'*«™"«l“beiermedas 

oegcnqiniing process, 

FiJfrrtJge ^^arrkiTtcn^ral masterpieces: Due to 

fluns arexv ^ unattended in far 

for nettv h*. indulged in nefarious activities 

meats for f masterpieces from ttionu- 

^is for sale/display in drawing rooms of high society 

Kulpture can be inserted in iis origin^ p|«:e. 

ftc wJf Today the tourist traf- 

by «Kl large complete lack of public amenities.viz. 
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iiri[ia]& md tolkts near ihsr monirments. Due to non- 
availahltity of sudi faciiitiBp nuissnce is created either oit 
the walls of the momiment or tkearby. 

{vli) Approoi^h rtjods md Many of Ihc 

monuments do not have uny approach mad and demar¬ 
cated boundarieSp problems inaltiply when conservalion 
works are to be uncknaken at such manurnents as one hss 
to pass through cultivabk Fields. Firsi and foremost 
difTtcuky ts faced tn transporting tools and plants and 
materials Ukc stonOi, hr^ckSp Lime, sand, wood etc. Storage 
becomes another problcin in the absence of demarcated 
boundaries of the monuments as the areas hove been 
cfictpached in the pasL When the proposal b put up for 
acquisition of laodfvacation of encroachment, it take$ 
year to itiMeriidjse and when it finally materialises, the 

Rmia Park* Ahmedabod-3S0061 


acquisition of land in particular, is chnllen|ed in the Court 
of Law resulting in stay onkr. This delays in taking up iwt 
only conservation works but also in develt^ing the envi- 
rofunent for betterment. 

So. in short, conservation of monumetits is essential 
fur the preservation of the country's heritage, 

Hetc the question naturally rises * whai b eanserva- 
tion? Conservation b noi mere preservation where the 
affected portion is repaiied with modem materials^ It is 
something more. The most Lmportant fact is the chaicter 
of ihe monument. The repairs executed should be in the 
same charmitcroriufie so ihat a person looking it will find 
it hard to distingtitsh between what is actually coruferved 
and whai is ihjl this is imt necessary in preservation. 

D. L Krishna 


Marketing Heritage - Corporate Involvement 


The post-lndependenoe scenario in our country is 
dominated by urbanizatton, industriatizatiDn. emphasis, 
to alargeexEctiif On science and technology^ and now even 
on inrofmaiics; and all this has had a tremendous impnei 
on not just mdi vidual values, hot on our systems of beliefs 
and idenritiea as a eommuaity. Today with the influx of 
fnee-market economy we art entering into yet another era 
of accelerated economic growtlL Nigel Harris. os we all 
know, has predicted thoi wa are poised to compeie even 
with Singapore. 

On thb background the question that we need to ask 
ottrsclves is whether in tsur powth-planning are we rcoJIy 
consciuus that the path we are following will not be 
deteriny:ntd to cwnationa! culture? Alotcfoia-rieigliboiirs 
in the Asia-ftciflc region arc faced with n rimilar ques¬ 
tion I Had this been clear^ iw>t just to us here, but to the 
world at large then the UNESCO would not have needed 
the “World Decade for Qiluiral Devetopment^ to rcvitol- 


world over awareness of the role culture has tn the 
entire process uf development plannifig. A report pub¬ 
lished in L989 by ihc Minisuy of Enviroiiment entitled, 
“Guklelincsi for Envijtmmeiitel Impact Assessttient of 
New Towns", menlioiis. tn the context of Bhubaneshwar, 
how important il is (o dmw up in advance, guideline fur 
the promotion of (deveiopment) activities without 
deterimeni to the preservotiufi and canservation of cut- 
tural bed (ago. But our experience, of Mumbai cily^ very 
often Is exactly (he of^Kutte . On a numberuf occasions we 
aimounce megaprejects without going into any kind of 
ossessmeni of the heritage of the regmn and nomratly it 
leads to avoidable conrnintatiDas between authorities and 
cukuml ocrivisls. 

Our observations, especially on the phiTpso^y of 
heritage preserviUiofi, are intencied to provide a backdrop 
on which Ihe Corporations too could do some intruspee- 

tiofL 
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Culture aod Cultural Heritage has a special signifi- 
cajioe today and worid atlenlJOD Ls focused oo i1 as we ore 
mareliiiig towards the 21$[ Centuiy. |t has been ttudifufly 
said that the nest century is going in Judge us by not what 
we have preserved but what we have destroyed either 
negligently a deliberately. On the global scene, the 
UNESCO has set the mood over adecrele back by jdp nti- 
fying World Heritage Monuments. 

Countries with itmch lesser heritage than OUT own are 

involved with preserving nod propagating their antiquity 
and wt. with the longest living tradition are still not film 
on our legs. 
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that roan is basically a product of his envinmnient both 
p ysical and cultural. And it is this that assigns an identity 
tolhccommuntty oragroitp. TTiis identity of acomnumity 
IS reflected in the legacy it leaves behind in the entire 
evoluuonaiy process and this evidence is in three disliiicf 
fciTiis. These are: 


I. Tangible ; i.o., in the shape of built-up heritage 
such u arehilecture; 

2 lu langiblc : i.e., i n the formof traditions, custoimt 

BDiJ manners. 


Heritage in all its comwtatirms is a collecti ve contri¬ 
bution and hence a collective responsibitily of a pbenom* 
enonwecall ‘Society*. An imdersumding of this Society 
and its socieul connotations begins with the very basic 
question our Upanishadic seers asked 

= Who ami? 

= Whether am I going? 

Greek philosopher Socrates too asked a somewhat 
similar question. “How should one liver Socrates de¬ 
clared that the “unejuunined fife is not worth living ■' 
Going by these diktat*, we „ society need to examine 
whether or not we have an IMAGE worth living upto. 

Sonwone else too. Maurice Godeljar. wrote “Human 
beings in comrast to other social animals do not just live 
in society, they produce a Society in order to live in**. 

In an ainhropological prespective. therefore, we can- 
ont know ourselves except by knowing ourselves in rela¬ 
tion to olheis. The interactive behaviour of our social life 
imderstands “Sociality" as “something people do things 
with. to. and in respect of each other, using means dial we 
can describe - as “Cultural". In a sense we produce a 
relauonshtp to live as a Society. This largely creates our 


While resolving that, “Every culture represeou a 
luiiquc and irreplaceable body ofvaluesrinoceach people's 
traditions and forms of expression are its mostcnbclive 
means of dcmomtraiiiig its presence into the worid“ the 

UNESCO 'vasechoingtJieuniversallyiu:ceptedprineVle 


y Expressive; i,e,. language, music, literature. 


etc. 


All such tangible and intangible relics, which we call 
heritage serve as tools and sources for an empathk under¬ 
standing of the past. These remain as points of reference, 
base, ns an anchorage of physical and emolional 

iJ<«talgiaiiitheeiitireprDces5ofcu]tura]evolujjon. Herein 
^^«ek ouridentity. tn a sense a historic coniiniiity which 
marntain a balance between changing metnphora 
and static values Preseivgdon of this hcritngc in alt its 
connt^Hins ® significant aspect of a welt 

thought out "Culture Management Policy". 

I 2iirbachen of Indonesia, at the fecemly eon- 

xmiMly og tbe ».y toncwimd imigbmb 

n ihe text century, developmcntalists will need to ac¬ 
knowledge traditional belief-systems as renecting valid 
systems of knowledge. Traditional adaptafiomi the 
environroent wilt be examined for their wisdom and 

understood^ alteninfivc solutions toprofesrionals seek¬ 
ing toe^ce mtemaiitmal and inier-culranil coopera- 
tHiit. perhaps we can help culture to be viewed more asnq 
K^l than as a hindrance in the development process by 
0 Governments. This is a most worthy goal”. 

i» an opportunity to participate in ihU activity of 
«achmg the goal Mmy is talking about, that the Cotpora- 
uons neci m consider steppmg-in in a big way, 

Masbws theory of the hierarchy of nteds propagate 
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that ihe highfisi stole is that of scLf-aciLmJizaiion. Lc. the 
need of m individual so be soi^mtiyiurceptable. Thi^, the 
authors maintained can easily be applied id corpanites 
since all professiofintly managed orgonunlions wish ta 
slgntficanUy establish (heir pmscucc in the market, and 
hciKe it Ls essential foi: them to recognize their dut>' to the 
Society in which Uwy operate, 

Geaerally it is the '"User-pays'" ihal suggests market¬ 
ing, Before, however, we tnli^ off fti™ here it may be 
relevant to paraphrase the ddferent elements of ihe heri¬ 
tage tnovement. 

We the enlighiened citizens, ungrudgingly accept 
that all fonm of heritp^ need to be preserved/conserved 
as essential facets of out personality or the persotuliLy of 
our cammunity - our country. The objeetives trf any 
conservation movement are in four stages t 

1 . Estahlish standards for historic preservBtion; 

2. yenlification nnd documenLatiDn of significant 
historic resQurees; 

3. Bdiication of gezicrHl puhtic ahout the vtHut of 
preservation: and 

4. Assist in histocic preservation efifoits by 
providing assistance to public and or private 
prcseni-alion agencies, 

Nevetheless. the movcmenl Ls also beset with ob¬ 
stacles. The main obstacles are:- 

1 . Ignorance of the cultural, emod onal, historic 
and exclusive value of the resource: 

2, Overrated cornmerctal vaJuCt more out of 
self interest; 

3 Lack of proper legislation: and 

4. Inadequate appreaatioa of the discipline of 
conservation both firom the orchitectitra] ns well 
« restoration point of view* 

5., And can we over look the political consider¬ 


ations? 

But besides these obstacles, them are other factors 
which have adversely nffected hentage - 

t * Absence of patronage and consequent d wrndling 
of interest in pursumg and/or documenting vaiious ex¬ 
pressions of heriage, e.|, today die nimiber of reciters of 
the Vedas has dwindled to such an extent that the en¬ 
tire process would die out if care to train more people is 
not taken or even to record whoi exists, 

2* Physical destruction due to neglect c^iecially of 
built-up heritage. 

3, Allerntion of die property's envLnomnental set¬ 
ting, and 

4. Introduction of visual, audible or atmospheric 
elements which are incongruenf. 

There Is a massive ignorance aboiil what heritage 
resource means ifxlay* TTfte ffarir^e Cemservotion Cora- 
mitice ai the Bombay Munictpal Cotpuration receives 
several proposals in respect of hcriiage districts which are 
not only jnconsi$leiit with thecoitcepl of Cultural Heritage 
but demonstrate a phenomenal misLmkrstanding of the 
entire exercise. 

Sometimes, the mode of presentatjcM) of ihese Corpo¬ 
rate repn^ntouves reminds me of a statement made by 
Bertrand Russel almost six decades ago ; 

'"Men in the past were ofien parochiai tn space, but the 
dotninont men of our age are parochial in liriK. They feel 
fre the past a cootempl that it dcpcs nof deserve and fur (he 
present a respect that it deserves still less". 

This was primarily the reason for my remark: that the 
philosophy ofhentage preservation needs to he re stated 
for a clearer understanding of the problem. 

Spcifisorshtp per-seb ait age old concept and has been 
practised by all societies all over die world. In our own 
country die inmnnerable mofiuments were often spon¬ 
sored by corporaie bodies, c.g. e Sanchl T<?minn is the 
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donation of the guild of ivory-carver;. Patronage of the 
aits and cultu« has left pcrmaacnl impressions of peiwn- 
oHties in history Jitc Viknunaditya for his patronage of 

Kalidasa, orAkbar for his ^/iAonor of on. Thisideahas 

been oonsistentJy prac6sod in oui counuy and in our own 
city by several Corporations. Then, if sponsorship is in 
cistence what is it that we mean by Marketing' heritage? 

in our area of Muscuin and Heritage the leim has 
gained hcsitanl ncceptance during the past two 

In a pioneering book published in 1975, its author 
Philip Knitcr said* 


"Marketing is the analysis, planning, implementa¬ 
tion. ond conlfDj of carefiiUy fonnulated programmes 
destgnedfo bring about vojimtiuy exchange of values with 
target markets for the purpose of achievingorgsmiaaiional 
objectives*’. 

This adcriuaiely explains the basis of the assumption 
thatcoiporate involvement would accelerate a widespread 
and sustaimrfjle interest as against a top-down* central 
agciKy control. In other words what we need today is a 
proactive involvement which would mean. 

1. A motivated and conscious activity; 

2. Planning a forward looking strategy lo achieve a 
desired- goal", and 

3. Involving and raobiliiicg others with similar vi- 
sjon.s ifiio ^gniflcatil realiUes. 


All these strategies imply dial we are talking a lot 
more about heritage than mere passive "preservation*- 
the UNESCO through all it, three conventions, one 
^laratjon and twelve rocommendations has shariily 

toctiJMl m two aspects: 

1 . Preservation of a comiuy's heritage: and 

2. Unking it with tourism to benelli the couony’s 

ccofomy. -mmj a 
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by the economic liberalisation which isexpectedto induce 
new technological expcrtiisc and innovative Yet, 
the term Cultural Tourism still remains to be adequately 
*fincd. AH I am reminded today is the remark my friend 
Robertson Collins made at a US/ ICOMOS Confetenci:. 
He said- Highly professional scholars and genial dedi¬ 
cated amateurs have strong views about the potential of 
Tounan. ihe threat of Tourism, Uie cost of Tourism and 
the pronis to be derived from Tourism. Everyone xem, 
to have an (qiinjon on how it should be praised, damned 
managed, changed, channeled or eliminated". Having 
spent three long decades at the Museum. I for one canoot 
think of Tourism as an activity sun, heritage. In fact 
tpunsm t, both, our PR and Marketing agency. 

UNESCO’s launching of the World Decade of Cal- 
11 ^ Development in 1988 was al«, intended toevnluale 
Effect, of Tounan on Culture and Environmenf* in nine 
comnnes of the Asia-Pacific region. We are awaiting the 
report. Tourism has today branched off into Eco-Tourism. 
Sustainable Tourism and now into Endemic Tourism. 


' w^Muigc ureas anucipal^ 

Cordate .nvolvmnem in various ways. By, despite their 
tawlvcmret, there are some prevailing misconceptions in 
their nund about eiil^r the nred or the extent of their 
involvetnenL 


- ly ana — uuu.uunaf cosrs would makfi 

Diisincsi improfiLabJe. 

hy the Great Britain 
Wtation for B usiness Sponsorship of the Arts’ 

«ctly smnmnrtrea the present trends. We will hem 

just two opinions: 


VC that the ftiiuro development 
of^o^hiprestsuponthe ■‘Gtxricitiiensl^ 

‘smarketing or public affairs 


Or 


- . included in the list of ihirty-ria —every bit of publicity that my company le- 

fWioritymdtBtnri sector, whiebare likely lobe innuenced of its arts sponsorship is 
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valuable lo us in enhancing our repulation." 

Commentators have analyzed Corporsiions in 
three Categories which reflect their outlook: 

1. EcoiKnnic Isolation : A Klf-centcred outlook 
incHned towards profit maximJzalion instead of wealth- 
maximization. 

2. Social Altruism : Considers impact of business 
policies on Society it serves * contributor to stability - 
strength-haimony. 

i. TnuteeshiprAnud-wayctmceptbalancingbcilh, 
besides generating wealth and paying taxes, it should aim 
at wider social contribution in a plaimed manner by 
weighing the pros and Cons, 

The object! ve of today's nuuketuig strategy is not j ust 
restricted lo maldng funds available. It needs to invol ve > 

Personnel, 

Technology. 

Training^d 

Academic facilities and much more. 

Corporatrons alt over the world are being involved in 
major cultural events. But while doing so Paul Elickes. 
SCM's President's comments still stand out as he says : **i 
have heard fflore ihan one company say that coucetn for 
the arts as such is the guiding force behind its cootribu- 
Lions. You won't hear that from us. We have not 
sponsored the Treasures of early Irish An at the 
Mctropolitian or any of the other eight major exhibitions 
over the past four years out of the goodness of our hearts, 

PormcT Director 

Pnnee of Wales Museum, Bombay 
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We do it because it is good ftu the Aits, it's good for the 
millions who get pleasure viewing great works of Arts and 
not least it's good for the 5CM Corporation". As against 
this we have often been cooirented by the 

"Mannstambfui syndrpilnc. Instead of bei ng just the 
‘pillar of glory' it lends to become '^llar of my glory" 

Paradoxically, globalisadon has introduced exces¬ 
sive cxlerioTisation leading to the problem of "existential 
vacuum" Simullaneouily. with '‘skill orientation" dwt 
is needlo infuse "value orientatiou", Even the two reports 
of UNESCO on global education showed shift of empha¬ 
sis from ''Learning to do" (1962) to '‘Leaming lo be" 
(19821. 

It is accepted that those Corporations which are 
committed to a social cause alone can project an image of 
being a professionally well managed body. Coiponlioos 
too need an "IMAGE" oftheirown and forlhis reason they 
need to balance their own business and their soci^ 
responsibility. 

The influx of foreign based Ccuporalion with their 
understanding of a Corponitc image is bound to mnke the 
locals look small unless they make Intiely attempt to 
elevate ibeir own social status. 

A series of symposia held recently in Nangtchiii. 
Hanot and Tokyo on "Culture in Development and 
Gtobalisalion"clearly suggest that we ure neither the first 
nor alone in holding a dialogue on thistc^ic. That we have 
finally begun is in itself a good sign. 

Our Development planners have adopted the concept 
of ecologically sustainable development. I hope we will 
be able lo pursunde the planners lo add (he concept of 
"Hentologically Sustainable Development”. 

Sadashiv Couakshkah 
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Tiht Indus 'Somswaii Ch’iliZiJtioK : Ori- 

giiu. Prvbtim! and lauv, Praiibha Prakasiuin. Delhi, 
J W6. pp. iSv + 204; Figs 49. Plates 23, Price ; 115.750/-' 

Here is yet auuihcr book on ihc Korappan CiviNzt 
lion, Bui this time by w. author who is known for his 
insighi into the subject of Harappan Studies. This 
publication is. iii many ways much different from othera 
available in the market. 

The very title, the Indus-Samswati. is distinct since it 
emphasises the fact ikat iheHamppon Civiiizatiwi wasllic 
gift of not one ri ver alone, the Indus, but of two rivets, the 
lodiuand the Samswati. And this is now amply dear fnrni 
not only the discovciy of larger number of site* in the 
Saiaswaii basin than in the Indus basin. The avaitabledaia 
show that the basins of the rivers of the Saraswau System, 
which includes the old beds of the Suiluj, Chaggar! 
Drishadvnii, Yamuna. clc..lTOd around TOOsites while the* 
basins of the rivets of the Indus System account only 
around 300 sites. Hic author is, tbemfore, fully justified 
m using a term which reflects the ground realities. More¬ 
over, quite a few of the Samswati basm sites embody ihe 
iwnaini of earlier ibon ihe Maimi phase of ihc Harappan 
Qvilt/aiion,forexample,Kalibangan andSanawali. The 
recent-most discovery of Kunal, a site in Disit, Hissar, 
about 15 km from Banawali on tjie Saraswati, has yielded 
the remains of materials going back to the 4th tnilleniiiuin 
B.C The prescnl work has given details of diii epoch- 
making discovety. 

The book also gives the details of the tesulLs of the 
ongDingescavatjonsconductedhy R.S. Buhl at Dholaviri, 
die most prominent Harappan site in Rann of Kaebchb. 

CTujarai. Here also there is a huge deposit of the srnalled 

Pre w Early Horaiipan Culture which loo goes back te the 
4lh millcnniiim B,C, 


Dr. Gupia has done a greai service to the Harappan 
BtEhoeoIugy hy twinging together nt one place the tJctails 
of Kunal and Dholavira, not only because these nre new 
discoveries but because ibcse discoveries prove beyond 
doubt that the rones of the Homppan CvilizoiiOfl go back 
iotbe4ihnullenniuin Fortunately, ihc recenteacavations 
conductedat Harappaby R,H. McadowandMarkKenoym 
have proved exaaly the same—the beginning of Hamppon 
township goes back to the 4th millennium. Tbeexeavators 
nf Harappa have now brought to lighi arwind 4 m of 
deposh below the so<allcdfiarly Harappan or Kot Dijian 
levels; ihe deposit is marked by vafiou.5 levels of mud nnd 
mud-brick houses, hand-made block on red wore and 
cc^iper objects. Wc may recall thal the earty Hnmppan 
deposit (It Harappa had given us several dates ranging 
between 3300 B.C. and 3100 B.C. We will not be 
stitprised if the Ravi Culture. Uw name given by ihe 
escav^nrs to the pie-Early Harappan or pre-Kot Djjjan 
deposits al Harappa. goe* back to the fifth millennium. 
GJJ. Dalcs’s eacavnuoiB at Bala Kot had also indicated 
Ehai the early levels go back to the 4th millennium. Dr. 
Gupta, therefore, rightly mainioins thatihcantiquity of the 
Harappan avilization is as old os the Mesopolamian 
Civilization. 

Dr, Gupia has also highlighted die so far dimly 
appreciated phase of the Harrapan Civilizalion called 
Transition from the Gariy Harappan to the Mature 
Harapp.n'. The excavations of Dholavira has revealed 
ihe existence of this phase m Stage ID of R.S. Bishl's 
excavations at the site. It is. to be given otound 200yeiire. 
im Shaffer. G.L. Fosschl and a few others were not 

prepared Id give more than 100 years for (his phase. One 

musi note ihai it is from this phase thai we have typkol 

pictographic Harappan seals but without writing. Weights 
fliHl measures also appear m this phase Gralfiti similarto 
Harappan character appear in targe numbers and at vori- 







B&ak Rn'ifiwx 

CMJS siifisp c.g, Rehman Dhcri. 

These arc uoi the on fy cerntributien!; of this bmk. The 
bcKik deals with several problems and issues orHarappan 
ardiiicotogy, including the most debatable issue of 
Hiirnppan and Vcdic coininonaiity. For ibis be quotes 
cjttensivcly from the writings of Bhugwan Singh, the 
auLhur of the famcius and most authentic hook entitled The 
Vedic /fnmp/TURji (Aditya Prokashaii. Nctv Delhi, 1^5}. 
He also quotes R.S. Bislu jn this regard. It js now rtmre 
than denr that the Vedie people were not the pnniiiive 
tirnnadic pastoralists* as once Max Muller thought, they 
were in fact fully aware of the craft special isations of the 
urban ctilture. SiiM Uicfc is no other |we-600 B.C. urban 
culture in India except the Knrappan, there is no way out 
hui to accept the proposition ihai the Harappan md the 
Vedic were nchher two diffenmi cullure-complcxes nor 
the earlier preceded the loner* The Myth of Aryan Inva¬ 
sion of Ihe }Eanippan towns has also been deoil with so also 
many other controversial issues^ such us ihe pteserice of 
injc dcmicsilcared horse at jicvcral Hamppan siics includ¬ 
ing Mohenjodaru, Kalibangan, Ropar, etc- 

The nutlicrr tlicti deals wiih the prohlem of origins of 
the Indus-Saraswad Ci vilization. He rightly observes Ihnt 
the birth of noci vilizatiod lies in any single place or single 
factor because civUization is a process and not an evctiL. 
He (hen idenUnes varicius sites from Baluchistan through 
Haryana^ each one O'f which evolved some thing or ihe 
other in lerrrw of emft spoctolisation which was gainfully 
used by tlw emerging civilizalJon. It took around 1000 
years Eo intcgratE all these cidlitral elements into an urban 
process iheeomponenis of which were villages and to wa¬ 
sh ips interacting with each other and suppon ing the growih 
of Harappan Ci vULzatiORr The author n ghi ly obsci%^es that 
the effective Jong-distanee irade with West Asia was I be 
out come of urbani/alitin of India and not vrce-s‘€rsa_ In 
this conlexL the nulhor has discussed in details the views 
of various authors based upon new discoveries cm the 
subject of long dtsiancc trade between India, the Persian 
Gulf countries and MesopoiamuL The nurhor lias point- 
edly discussed the problems of Indian colonics in 
Mesopotamia and the integration of Indian and 
MesopotamLun people. 

I>r. Gupta is a leading orchaeolqg^isi of the Harappan 
studies atid the present work certainly proves beyond 
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doubt the penetraUng eye Vith which God has endowed 
him The plates are beautifully printed but the text-paper 
should have been hetlcr. In any case, the book is a tribul^ 
to the scholarship of Dr.Cjupt^ Evetyone is bound |ii 
beitchi frofii It 

Misra 

Gregory* L« Foseidp T^e ImlusAgr: The Wrlfing Svxtem, 
Oxford & IBM Publishing Co.p New Delhi, l99b pp, jtvi 
+ 244 Prit'c : Noi mentioned. 

'fhe h<K>k is the Latest pubhcalion on a very special 
subject of Lhc Indus studies by a well known schular and 
authority on Ihe Indus^Saruswati Civill/.ailon—Gregory 
Posschl. It deals with a subject about which ihe kss isakl 
Ihe better, the Indus script Till date there are arouiKl thirty 
known claims of having this sen pt deciphered and many 
of them are so opposed to each other—Indo-Aryan 
m Dnividian« numerals vis-ii-vis astronomical signii that 
ID the reviewer all these daitm are suspect. Possehl has, 
therefore, at ihe very outset said that '‘all of ihcm have to 
he judged to be failLires, nt least insofar as can be pm ved 
by independent tests. This bonk b not an another attempt 
at deetpherment.” 'Ihcn why this book ? The author say s 
"li b tn-depth survey of the nature of Indus writing and a 
comprehensive leview of the mmsi profiiiiiciitdeciphcreti.i 
altcmpcs*'. He is righl Not ihal others bad not given 
hfstongraphy and critical uppmisal of die mlcmpis to 
decipher the Indus scripl, for example, B.B. Lai had done 
exactly the same m an article published in firdla ‘j Cf>mri^ 
tmion to World llfmtght tjnd Culture (1972} edited by 
Lokesh Chandra eL ol, Asko Paip^da hod done it in 
Recettt itt the simiy of the Ifiduj Script itt 

Sind through the erntaries^, I9SI (Ed. Hhmid Khuhro}, 
but undoubtedly the present work b nol only 'the inost 
comprehensive* one bul abo llie one which takes into 
account the latest attempts as well as the latrsi opinions of 
those wIk> art sii u posh ion to guide Ibc .■^ehnlors engaged 
in this effort, for example those of Kamil V_ZvelebH. 
Even, on so many other cruinis this book is a welcome 
addition lo those who have interest in the study of the 
Tiidu5-Sara.swati Civiliiaiinn tis a w hole. 

rkshwatii AslKana 
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Mip K,Chiiknibarti and Nayanjot Copptrand 

its AUoys in Ancient tndin, Munshiram Manc^iarfal Pub¬ 
lishers Pvt. Lul.. New Delhi 1996, pp. 22S. 30 figures, 4 
fiumeinus charts. Price; Rs.475/-. 

The prcseni book ""Copper and its Atlays in Ancient 
India" offers a ^’synthesis of available geological, ar- 
chaeofdgical, lileraiy and ethnographic data “of the melal 
copper and its alloys under consideration in a cogent 
irunner. 

The authors are very well aware of the pitfalls in ore- 
artefact cofteliuion in the alncnce of sufficient data that 
is required under various paranieleis for a plaiutbk con¬ 
clusion tn this regard. The authors did sveW to avoid ii, 

Intmduci ng (he subject the aulhorsreoounl the achieve¬ 
ments and publicattoits of previous researchers - R.B. 
Foote, V.A. Smith, £. Mackey, fcihit Marshal I, Pi^cogi, 
M.Sanatillah, B,D.Lal, K-T.M. Hcgde and others besides 
drawing heavily on the publications of the Geological 
Survey of India. They conduct us from protohistoric to 
prc'lndustrial India. Thus they rely on the long “tradition 
of academic researeh". 

In the chaptcf ‘The Oeogiaphicii] Distribution of 
ores and old workings" types of ores, their distribution m 
the subcontinent and its adjacent countries are high¬ 
lighted. tn the matter of alluying materials with copper, 
tin, lead, rinc and arsenic appear to be the minerals in 
general. Their provenance, mining and esUKting meth- 
ihIs ore dLfCfissed. 

By far the longest chapter is the one dealing with 
archaeological data with a map, forty one charts and thirty 
figures covers more than one hundred pages. The subject 
is dealt with under convenient sub-ht«liags, viz. pre- 
Indus phase. Indus Civilization, Late Narappan, NeoUihic 
-Chnicolithic times. Copper Hoards, Ptotohistoric Iron 
Age, Historical sites and miscettaneous objects. Ptc- 
Jndus phase is represented in India by OaDcshwar period 
dating to 4ih mellinuium B.C 

Textual evideraaM for the copper andeopper alloys ts 
gathered from the Srufi, i.e. Vedas, and SmrUi Jiteraiure; 
flig and Atharva Vedas being of the first category GHtya 
and Sraitia surras , 4feiiif and Vishnu smritis.jaiakas etc. 


PudSautra 26 

For later limes Kauiitya's AnAnrartfrr, alchemic lit¬ 
erature such as Chrrm^ satnhita and Silpasastfa.t cotnc 
handy. In this chapter terminology and techniques for 
Copper and copper alloys are discussed. Metallurgical 
details and religtous usages of copper objects as e videnced 
from literature throw much desired light on the subject 

The Section ■'The Pre-induslrtal Tradition" 'analyses 
the different metal working traditions, their geographical 
distribution, artisanal communities, the fffimary and smt- 
ondary nianufacbiring zones, the traditional manufactur¬ 
ing techniques of some specific nitefocli.' This caste - 
based tradition is helpful in many nspects for the proper 
understanding of the archaeolpgical data of copper and 
copper al loy s. Here aspec ts of the primary smell i ng manu- 
faclure of artefacts, funiaces. image making traditions and 
etiinugraphic survey are all discussed in detail. 

Concluding, the authors do accept that they are "not 
in a posiebn to offer any stage wise and evolutionary 
delineation of the growth of copper metallurgy to the 
Indian subcontinenL** They also over that “the archaeo¬ 
logical picture is toocnmploi to be reduced to a clear-cut 
gencralitiH the diversity which runs through the 

main spectrum of archaeological data and tlic pre-Tndus- 
trial craft practices and yet sets up the subcontinenl as a 
greai and independent centre of copper-hosed metal lurgi- 
car tradiiiofi^.*^ 

It is sip^iflcEint to naie firsm the authors^ ihqt fixiiq did 
not import copperfroraoutside. Copperhod been worked 
m many mines from different ports of India excepting 
perhaps Tamilnadu which does not seem to produce any 
co^. The authors feel that it is oot possible tn postulate 
a “simphTtisd e volulidnry pictuie of the use of copper and 
coRKf alloys in India" 

Those who have been following die writings of 
aafcrahani as well asofLahiri will find it an csiensjnn of 
Iheir previou.s writings and approaches, particularly The 
Archaeohgy of indiwt Trade Rpures by Lahiri. 

The hook ts well produced and moderately priced. 

KS, Ramachniiiirtin 
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Batdrti Saliai, tndiim Shipping: A Histoncat Survey* 
Publk^tions EH visipn^ M i nistry oflnformatirin jmd Bmad- 
casLing, Government of tndia^ 19%, pp. J72* Price: 
fe-175,00 

India has a very long coastline, nearly 6300 km^ 
exclusive ar the islands Lakshadweep aivd Aiidiiniiiii aed 
Nicobar. The ecofiomic zone of India spreads over 2.2 
million squEire Icm^ Froni ancknt trmes India, as ilshislmy 
shows, has been a nation of seafaring people. Froin die 
Indus-Saraswali period (3000 B.C) we have masted ships 
sailing lo Dihnim in the carrying long-distance 
trade, down to modem times when steam and diesel driven 
mammoth leviaithfliis of iron cany merchandise to far oft 
lands. Unfortunaiely, not many books have been pub- 
liiihed on this siibjecL However, two hooks ore to men¬ 
tioned : one R.K- Mookeiji's Tlie HLvSi?ry ^Indian Ship^ 
ping and Rear Admiral Sridhoran'sA Maridme Hisforyvf 
India, Now Baldeo Sahai bas joined the elites hy pre:sent- 
ing a comprehensive history of Indian shipping from ibe 
earliest to modem times w i th an exedlent fore woftl by Sir 
C.P. Srivaslava, Secretary Geneml Emcritues, tnierm- 
tiorud Maritime Organiimtion, U.N. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. The finti 
ckapler deals with background such as gcograplucal and 
lopographic^L, the role of monsoonal wind$, and shipping 
in the pmtohistoric period of the lodtis-Saraswali Civili- 
zatiem; here the major port being Lolfial in Cujarai. In the 
second chapter we hear of the relationship with the 
Akkadians, particutaiiy Sargon of Akkad, and the Semites. 
Wc also know about the ports on the Mediirmanetm coasL 
Here Sahai equates Phoctiicians with Pmtis of ancient 
IrKlia. The ships fn>m this region reached Barbaricon at 
the mnui!iorthcliidus>Barygaza(£haruclirinGuJafaiand 
Ty ivdis and Muziris on the west coast of India. Chapter ID 
gives us a glimpse of the maritime activities dunng the 
Maury an and post-Maury an periods. The data are mainly 
based on Kaiitilya's AfT^ararfra: In this period wc come 
to know of nuiriiiifie venuires from the pom of Bengali 
Onssa ar>d south India from where ships sailed to the Far 
East spreading the message of the Buddha besides trade. 
Bahai also irientioris the double-ttuuicd Salavahana ships 
sailing ihe seas to distant countries carrying ankles of 
Imde. The coins oftheBatavahanas bear the figmeof these 
sea-going ships. 


During ihe succeeding pmods, chaotic conditiocis 
prevailed and it was left to the Guptas and tire Cholas to 
revive the maritime glory of India. Guptas maintaitied a 
powerfut navy. So also the Cholas, The Great Rajn Raja 1 
fought many naval battles os evidenced by his litles 
Kitndidur Saiai Kaliimaf^nanilia (vjctoriotis at the naval 
battle at Knixlalur Salai) alai tadai naduvii pala kaiani 
ehetnlfya (who had sailed several ships on the high seas). 
Raja Raja subdued the Saikodras of Srivijaya in the For 
East wiih the hel p of his powerful navy. HLs son RajendniJ 
conquered Kodaram (Kadamm Kmdanl the modem 
Keddoh, 

In the successive three chapicfs, V to VIE Sahai tells 
us about the coming of the Europeans, the Portugese 
dominaiion of the western sea and their con flkt w ith the 
Mamlhas. After them came ihe Dutch, French and the 
EngLish. He deals in detail the Imiinn naval decline and the 
west ern domination of the seas. 

Chapter VlJl informs us all about the ship-building, 
instruments, maiertals, etc. used in the ships fur itavigU' 
lion right from the Vedic to modem times. The final 
chapter b about the status of ships and ship<btu1dtng after 
independence. 

This is an ex hausU ve study of Endian shipping to all its 
aspects. The author has been meticuloiu in gathering 
informalion and presenTing the same in a cogent manner 
and in a readable style. 

Balden Bahai's book is a welcome addition to this 
aspect of History of Indian Science and Technology^ 

Ramuchandran 

AK. Sharma, Emergence afEaHy Culture in Marih-Easl 
IndiiK Aryan Books Interrmtionat. pp. 95. plates LV* 
price: RsJ(W- 

GamHrlls, partofpre.seniday Me^totaya. has yielded 
numerous Stone Age artefacts, paniculnrly of the Neolithic 
affilioizon. Post-Independence years have added much 
information In the meagre pre-lndqtcndence Rndings. 
However, the major work of the Britisli period was anthro¬ 
pological-social and cultural mainly dealing with customs 
and ntanners and life style of tltr tribes. Only atier 194?| 


^/4f£rr/vB lA 


especially after the setting up of wchaeolegical depart- 
ments and tnuscums in (he nonh-easlcm region^ in 
Assam, Manipur, etc. nechaeoloigical investigatinns started 
in right earnest ; and to this Assam Jed liie way. 

Jn Meghalaya (westeni GaitvhiJls region Jalxiul which 
the present boolt deals, excepting for spontcUc finds of 
stray pottery, lerracolla and sculptures by enlluisiastic 
amateurs, no regular exploration or cxcavaiioos were 
cofiducled, tin Shanrta excavated in 1992, Uie site of 
Vadaglugiri (Bhaitbari) situated on the river Jinjinmia 
flowing on an old bed of Bmhniaputra and 8 km west of 
rhulhari on the Pliulbari - Turn road. The results of this 
excavation have been projected back to formulate tJw 
cultumi beginnings of the entire Meghalaya 

Bhaitbari is a fortified town of about 20 sq, km in 
area. The fortificalion is an irregulra polygon folltiwing 
the naiUTBl contours and a made op of canh with brick 
revetment on the outer face. A deep moat surrounded the 
fort A road ran along the fort walls on the innerside. The 
fort itself was repaired and its height raised three times 
(three periods); cwrespondingly the brick rewtment too 
was raised. The road aljio was relaid over the existing ones 
in diese periods. A gateway was found on ihc soutbcni 
side. No datable evidence wus obtainesd frani ihecuttings 
across the rainparl, 

Inside the rampart notable discovery was a. stupa and 
several tanks and temples. Several mnuBcU remain 
utuxeavated. Of the notable excavated remains are the 
stupa and an oefogonaj Siva Temple, all of ihem of 
medieval limes. The Siva temple is interesting with eight 
garb/uighhas in eight tbrectiuos with attached maiuiapas 
and alater addilicm of a platrorm tw the exterior of each of 
Ihe mandapa. Digging beneath the stupa revealed 
habitational deposits yielding handmade grey ware pot¬ 
tery mostly of kaolin and decorated wilh stamped oma- 
mental design, red and grey wares the whole deposit 
divisible into three periods. Middle level shapes in red 
wore were vases and bowls besides gicy and buff wares. 
l.owcf level shapes were hras. howls, cups-tin-stand, etc. 
Some seals and lids were also found. No writings was 
found nn the seals. Of the other finds included a number 
a f terracotta sculptured plaques which on sty lisfic grounds 
belong 10 the Pala- Seim period and beads of ttmiprecious 


stones. 

The hook carries an important chapter on conserva¬ 
tion besides the u.suii! ones to be found in on excavation 
report 


As this is the first everreport on a first ever excavation 
conducted in Meghalaya, the author deserves commenda¬ 
tion. The book has been bcaulifully produced is well 
illuslmted with phoiograplKand a few line drawings, but 
the price is also compamtively veiy high 


K*S. Ramacliaitdmii 


P.K.Tr1vedi. ArtTTodtiionst^the PammarastfVpgatlii, 
Publication Scheme. Jaipur. 1995 pp. xxxiv + 340. Pktes 
15fl: Figures 20. Price; Rs : 1 gO(V-. 


—^ L^nij aiTu uunjig tfm 

last phiiseofBuddhism in Gujarat UP.. Madhya Pradesh 
..c, during lire I Ith and 12lhccmitrics. northera India waj 
pracijcally liitared with Hindu temples under the Imperial 
Panmuiras of Dhar. the Chandelliw of Khojuraho, the 
GahadavaJas of Kaniumj. the Solankis of Gujamt. etc. 
They developed the Nagara sty le of temple architect itre lo 
great heights. In thiscoorext. whaltssignificonttonote is 
the fact that it wm: not the imperial rulers iltemsel ves who 
always financed the constiuction of these temples, their 

subordinates, including dte collaterals, support^ activi- 

ttes to a great extern. The Paramaras of Vagoda located 
on the botderE of Malwa imd Gujarat, with n dynasty of 
«ven local rufora. did exacUy the some - they supported 
the Ci^tituj of some two dozen Saiva. Vaiahnava and Jam 
tei^cs.^luding one for the 64 Yogia«. at Arthuno. 
Baroda. Pimahedn and Talwara. The most elaboroiely 
^ed ones an MadalcsvaraofPanahcdaand Nilkantha 
In ‘“’'’"SinglotheJ 1 thcenliuy. Theformcr 
fi^D 1059) jx Lhe earliest dated Naga^u style temple with 
Bhimija Sikhara m India, similar in design to the more 
wi ly known one. cal led Udayesvara, of this sly le erected 
by Ihe JmpcrmJ Pjirairmr rulcT Udayadilya. 


The bpojf H ijiP ^ ^ 

w ^ gcacTHlIy neglccied by scholars. 

<1 y reds of phofo^phs and line cbiiwmfs it hm 
vlsuiiily enrtchedt jiI though the photograpiK needed 


better lift p^scr and prinLing. 

The book's greatesL asset is the full use of correct 
terminology for icons and temple afchitecturc contained 
in 5 j^£J tcKts, The book has for the Arsi lime idenufied 
panic ulardrvuianjk-at, santsutulahs, etc. which prcifosely 
embellish the surfnee of ibc icmples Anyone inteiesEcd in 
Jeep nnd iktailcd sludy of early [ncdicval north Itidian 
temples at miem level rnii find this a most useful hook, 

S JP. Gupta 

DcTHagBiia Desai« The Feligiituy imagery af 
KitajiirahiK Ffanco-Indian Research Pvi. Ltd., 20, Dr. 
E.M 0 SCS Road, Mumbai - 400 01 U Foreword by Michel 
P(Kleh pp ?£XK + 2 j 69, IS figures 224 ishalographs IS 
drawings and one mop 

This volume by Dr< Devangona Desalt one of ihe 
foreninst and aulhQritalJve exponents of Khajuralio art, 
architecture and symbol istn, is indeed the pick among nrl 
books Ilf ihe decade; for it is not only visimlly and 
aesthetically pleasing bui supremely sottEfying on nc- 
count of its pereepuve irtsighls in the profound religious 
symbolism of the temple-art which had, so feu. aitructcd 
all and sundry by ihe emtica it ennunned. 

Writing about archiicchiTe in his bodk ^Signiftemee 
nfindiisti AitMhe scholaf-sainu Sri Auiobindo had men¬ 
tioned (page 33) "Indian temple, to whnttvcT godhead it 
may be built, is in its innermosl reality an altar raised to ihe 
divine Self, a house of Cosmic Spirit nn appeal and 
aspjrnliun to the tnfinile. As that and in the light of diM 
seeing and conception ii must in the first place be under¬ 
stood, and everything else mifst be seen in lhat setting and 
that li^h and then only can there be any Dncferstanding". 
With a thorough going approach, the author has studied irv- 
depth the orchiteclure, icoivology^ icoriDgmphy and art of 
Khnjumho togetlier with vaitasayiT^ norms, and relevant 
religious cuhs, history* chmnulogy, paJronptge, religious 
currents, and parallels fhim other centres of temple art. 
The secret aiKl sacred incaning of Ihe Khajuroho temple nrt 
is brought out here clearly and in a lucid manner sd thal 
both the schcdur and the average imelligeiii reader will 
derive an inner delight which he had missed so far. 

The volume dc5es nnl cleat with the entire range of 
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temples of Khajumho, the author has selected for indcpdi 
study, tile Lakshmana temple ( A.D 95Q-97Qj. dedicated 
to Vishnu-VoikiLttlha and the Kandoria Mahadeva (A.D. 
IOIO 1 , dedicated to Siva which logcthcrconsmuic, by far* 
the finest achievement of the Khajiiraho oichitect demon- 
straling I be superb hamuiny of architecttire ntid sculpture 
with a unique sense ofrhythm in theirluchilecUjrc-pruille 
enlivened with a sculptural scheme in which the auilKir 
has perceived a deeper ^igairtconee . Earlierin 1995 J n her 
first book. Erotic fcntptarr erftadia - A Sacio-cuiturai 
Study*, hcf approach was essentially sociological. In 
1981 when she was ptrparing her paper for the sympo- 
sjum ^Discourses on Siva\ sih: was struck by the planned 
and well tnicgrated placement of the linages, the enotk 
motifs placed on the kapth w oJI portion joining Ihr hall 
and the ,mncsum of Ihe Lokslimana temple 10 convey 
rnetaphL>fkany someiliing beyond the erotic. The erotic 
sctdpturcs were, uccording to her. mean I to convey pans 
and double meaning and in order lo explain this further 
there is a separate chapter dealing with ^Puns and Enig¬ 
matic language in sculpture'*. la this, she refers to the 
drama Prahadhacimniir&day'u of Krishna Mishm staged 
tocekhralethe viclary-'ortheChafKiella King, Kirlivairrmn, 
over his Cbedi rival in about A.D. 1065. This theme^ 
among others, is liable to interpretation at different levels 
and alleguriesilly refers to the combat between ihe forces 
of ihc Chedi ruler, whn is likened to Delusion, and the 
Chandella General, who fought him is called Disertmina- 
lioD (Viveka). Attendnn of readers m drawn io i>ther 
literary works Ute the Jain novc! t/pomftihhuva 
pmpanchakatha which helps explain the significance of 
the name of the temple town, Khajuruhix The author 
cxplaias that Kharjura^vohaka, the ancient name has 
double meaning* carrier f Vidtaka} of date-palm f ATnirjii ri 
irerj. Khatjum also means a scorpion and Kharjuro- 
vahaka would thus mean “Scotpion bearer"'. The latter 
interpnMati on is derived from the descripdtm contained i n 
Aparajitaprichha { 2 12 : 15) and the Rupamirndana [ TV, 6) 
and thus wiadd mci^^ Siva m his Aghoni 

(fierce) aspect. Many sunuundari irttages an the temple 
walk of Kitajuraho with worpion an their legs exposing 
themselves on the pretext of removing the scofpiofi also 
become Kimtjurti-vnhaka in i way. The aulhnr also 
explains ihe ptin on Adinatha ,lhe first tirthaukoni of the 
Jains, appearing apparently without any reason, on Devi 
Jagadaniha temple as suggesting ^Siva-Digambara^ The 
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author further refers to two iitmges of Swlasiva (froinis- 
piece and Plates hand 57) hnving sis visible heads topped 
by lingn, twelve onus and four legs - Chnimkpadiis, the 
last mentioned feature sign dying the fourfold 
Jttmxa pada. Charyu pada, Kriya-poda and Ya^-pada. 
This is thus a psm on the poda which has the double 
mctuiing of fcci an<d di visions. 

This sumptuous voljine 'TTie ReUfious fmoge/y o/ 
Kitajumho" is thus lemorkablc in many ways and I can 
only desenbe it os a very extraordinoiy and thought- 
provoking work for understanding the inner significance 
of India's sacred an which had been misundeisiood and 

misinicipreied, so far. by many Indian and foreign schal- 
ars. 


The book hasbecn copiously and tastefully Ulustraied 

Wtth coloured illustrations and is on intellcclual. aestiuitic 
and delightful treaL The ptinttng and format also are 
impeccable and deserve unstinted praise. 


M.N. Dc&bpaode 

Michel Danino and Sujata Nahm-, TU tnytuion ihixt 
Never Was Mira Aditi Centre. Mysore. 1996. pp. I2g. 
Price : Not mentioned. 


This small book - just 12« pages * divided into tw® 
parts. IS a repetition pf the Biblical story of slaying ih« 
mighty Goliath by the puny David; for the (hcoty of Aryan 
Invasion advanced by the redoubtable Max MueUer and 
fostered by Griftllh, Monier Williams. Keith. Wilson and 
a ho.st of others is indeed hard to kill: h is stiU found in our 
text books, Michel Danmo has killed the giant with his 
mathematically precise lucid arguments based nolonly on 
the views of renowned persons like Swami Daysuiand 
Swami Vivekananda. Sri Auiobindo bin also from thj 
concrete and irrefutable arebaeologica] evidence. The 
author has given charitably only a decent burial to this 

ih^. but also laid tu ghost to rest once and far all. The 
^ IS most readable, enjoyable and thought provoking 
SirMortonerhad declared. Indm stands accused; Damn^ 
has proved that Indrn was after all a native and innocent of 
anyenme. ‘ 

■H” P" of Iwk is ™ of a. 
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well known Gayatri Mantra m the most eloquent way 
passible. A reading of her beautiful, dear and hriefexpla- 
nation of this famous mantra at once brings forth the full 
impon and potency of Vedk hymns. 

S.CaiKsh Rmi 

N-L Batrn, Heritage Conservation: Preseryaiian and 
Ratoraian o/Mimuments. Aryan Books inlertiational, 
PP F^»gu«!s Plates 24, Price: 


The hook, which was a long felt need, is an uliempt at 
dealing with dirrerenl problems of corerervociun. The 
Principles of conservation followed by the Arehacologt- 
Survey of India (A.SJ,) are bared oo the Coaservatitm 
Wmumf of John Marshall (J 922) which outlines the priir- 
cipics of cofiaerving monuments from decay and saving 
them for posterity. The Science Branch of the A.S.I. 
equally helps m fuererving them with the aid of suitable 
chemicals and also suggests measure for air pollution 


a bibiiognjphy and 

ii^t index specific problems of ccmservaiion in Indian 
context have been discussed in this book. Chaptcrldcals 
with the history of conservation, whereas chapter II the 
conc^ of conservation, embodies (wo Venice Intema- 
imn charters (1964) and the Burra charter. The third 
t;hapter tells us about salvagiag, tnmspiantaiion and 
r«cmslmc^n of ancient suucltires . Besides it also in- 
c^s problem, of environmental deveJopmcuis in the 
areas. In the next chapter, a methodological study 
of mooumrnts with sixteen appendices on the tfcvelop- 
n«n of monuments of the Ajanta - Eltora. monumcnls in 
wahor regions, m Bilaspar District. Dhamncr caves. 

mmT‘ ismples. Amarkantak 

temples. Udaigiri caves, Saru-Mani monastic complex. 

^ W 1 u monumenfs, Bagh caves. Sanchi. Satdhara all 
haire been discussed. Chapter V deals with types of 
^Jdiags. wherens chapter VI discusses the causes of 
^ay and techniques of conservation. The next chapter 

vm* Chapters 

Ilh IX and X are concerned with the foundation of 

ancietii structure,, preservation of excavated sites and 
remains and technical terms used in conservation. The 
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final chapter is dcvgted to the probJem^ af estimating sind 
asscsing cost involved in cattying chji a specific wturk, 

Thiwgb (he author has tried to give a dctoJIed treat- 
toenS of probleiti he is silent on the eKeemion part. Ii is 
hoped that in (he next edition be will include a few other 
examples of works from different parts of the country so 
that iin overaJI pictme of worts done is pqnssented. 'Hie 
book on the whole is infoctDiuive, useful to all archaeo¬ 
logical conservationists in Indio, 

K.N.Dikshift 

AnmdhalJBiinerji, EariyIndianTtrracoUaArt: JVoitA- 
em find Wesftim India fZOOO &.C - JOG B UI Harman 
PubliishingHouse, New Delhi; I994,f^. xxx -i-244. Plates 
102, Figs XXr. Price; Rs.SOQ/-. 

The tKKjk deals with u very difllcult subjeci becnusc 
the materia] is scattered over hundreds of pahlicaiions; 
some of (hem dating back to more than 100 years. More¬ 
over, scholars in the past geireratly dealt with it sometimes 
very casually or ai great length At limes the suhject was 
deemed ns pottery as i F these ore rndmcologica] specimens 
the sok purpose of which was to date Oie siiara. On some 
occassions this was seen os works of art (o he appreciated 
primarily for their aesthetic quality. 

Dr, Banerji, however, rightly fell that we have to 
combiticboth the approaches in ofdcnq evaluate the art of 
protohLstoric terrocotia.. It is this framework which has 
made ihis work outstanding, 

Chapter I of the hook cfeals with not only the basic 
issues invol ved in the study but also ihe position of the an 
of icrracotta figurines, largely of the 'molher gddesscs\ 
from Mchrgarh, Quctla. Amri. Kulli, etc. which were of 
pnc-Harappnn and Hamppan times. She has also taken 
into acount the human and animal figurines from the 
Mature Harappan sites of Harappa, Mohenjodaro, 
Kalibangan, Lolhal, etc. Howeveri her main concem has 
been thcartuficmicottaQfihepost-HiirappanChjilcolithic 
Cultures and the early Iron Age cultures. Therefore, 
Chapters 23 and 4 deal wiih the lenocottM found ai the 
archaeological sites of Loebanr, Pimk, Sibri, Mohorana, 
Hulas, Lai QiJa, Prakash, Dangwada. Kayatho, Nagda, 


Nevasa, Ahar, Doimabad, Innmgaott, Aligrama* 
Bhagwanpum, Atranjikhera, Jakhero, Knstinnpura, 
Rajghat^ Mai hum, Kausambi, Ayodhya, etc. 

The author has been able to show whether these are 
male figure.^ or female figures or the figures of aniinals 
and birds, there oiedefinite patiems bclongmg todifTereni 
periods, ami ihe patterns urc hosed upon basic enneepLi of 
male and female principles as well as ihe styles and 
idioms. There are, however, reginnal vanations as also 
site preferences. TTius, northern Baluchi stun, southern 
Baluchistan, Punjab and Haryana, Uttar F^adesh, and 
Madhya Pradesh do exhibit, throughout history* their 
individual chantcterislics in terms of regionolbm. Styles 
and idioms also thange but largely along the lines of 
material culEure$, There arc tnony other facets of berstudy. 

Wc reeonimend this work for all arehacologists and 
art historians although, as inmoity examples, ifiepublisher 
has used pemr quality of art paper^ virtually killing the 
aesthetic aspect of the beautiful works of art. 

S,P. Gupta 

V^ahengbam Vuii\jai> Singh* Archait Meirei or Eariy 
Matiipuh. W.GourchandruSingh, Imphal, l985:pp.XrV 
+ 112; Price:RsJ2tV-. 

Many honks see (he light of day as siioii as they are 
wrillen; some taken long dme, A few take not only n Jong 
lime but also have the distinction of being published 
posthumously. This iMok belongs to the tost category It 
owes much to ihe IndefaiigabJe effciris and persevenmee 
of the author's son, W GourchaiKfra Singh. 

Embarking on a book of grammar of n language in 
use is a har-ordous task; more so when the language b 
archaic like early Manipiiri Undaunted, the author has 
dealt with the subject, displaying coimimmate mastery 
over it. The fnsence of economy and precision and loial 
absence of prolixity and pedantry is praiseworthy. The 
book is in four choLpters and i% complete in 112 pages. 

Pass! ngfrom its history be takes cm to grammar. How 

pleasant it is to learn diet the part.s of speech are only five: 
noon, pfoncHin and odjeettve* verb and adverb - mi gerund 
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and DO paiticipie and heoa nothing to confoiuid and 
confuae the tender! He gives an entire duquer of ev 
atnpJes to serve as guides to the parts of speech. Fuillicr, 
the foufth and last diopter enriches the reader with vO' 
cabutary. 


a lovely and melodious language is not much in vogue. 

At a prion ofRa. 12(V- the bocA is a good buyi those 
ivtio have a taste and gift for languages, especially early 
ones, shall find U most absorbing. 


We close the book with a feding of sotrow; that such 
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Pteic-l Senkisa: A1. Qd. 4- Floor with post-holes 
NBPW peiiod. (B.R. Mani) 



Plateau Sankisa: E 10, Qd. 3~Kiiistian Britk wall. 
(B.R, Mani) 
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Flale-tn Santcjsa: Terracotta female figurinea froni 
PGW levels. (B.R, Mani) 



Plate>rV Sanldsa: Tenacotta objects from PQVf* ^ 
teveli. (B.JL Mani) "'.r ' 
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PlfllE-VSan kjsa:TciTacutUhumaaf]guriiKS,Sudgq 
Period. (B-R. Maui) 



Plflle-Vl Sanki^ Bone points and arrowheads 
NBPW pi:riod1fD.R. Mnni) 



PUUe-VI Saijkisa: Terracotta aninul nguriiies J^BPWand Sunga- 
kushon [evek (B.it Mnni) 



PlalC'Vin Sonkisa: Terracotta female figurioes. 
Maurya-Sunga period. (B.R. Mani) 
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Platc-tX Sankisa: TerTBCotta human fi^rincs, 
Sungn period. (B.R. Moni) 



Plalc^X Sankisa: Terracotta female figurines. 
Sunj^a penod. (BJ%. Maui) 



Plate-XI Sankisa: Terracotta figurines,Kushon period. 
fB.R. Mam) 
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Taj Maha); A series of foundation wells supporting the weight of Mmiso- 
leum. (P.6.5.ScngarJ 








l^j Maha): Two spots were constnicteil tn defied the 
River. (P,8.S.Sengaf) 
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FlAle-nr Ocaven and Semper Taiua Valley. (A-fCShanna) 
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Fig. 2 Microlithi from Kiraiidiil: Upper Ros Tools on Ifwi oci! 
(Alokfblh) 
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Plate I- Bones of Cattle - 


Period I - 1^,S & 9 
Period n' 3,4,4' 7 & to 

^ Period ITT <- S dt 6. (A.ILShanaal 




Plate D • finnes of Codle - 


Period I-3,?3&tt 

Period U. 5.6,9 & JO 

Period m -1^.4 &1Z (A.K.»tBnna) 



Plate fV - I^riod T * [>eer - 3. Sheep A Goal - 2. 


Equus >5,6.7&ii. Rodents^ 11,12 
Pig - t3tOog*9 
Period U - Deer - 1 A 4 

Fresh woteriaiiscle-10. {A.K.Shanna> 
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Sheep and Goal >8, J] 

Period J1 - Sheep and Goal - 9 
Dog -12 

Qiarted shaft with tecUi i 

marks-ia(A*K.ShannaJ 



Chaned with tubbing martts. (A.K,Shainia) 
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New Megdiihic in Chittor District. (Jilendni Nath> 


Vajrnsaftni Ka;ahTnir» IChh-l Lth cent. A.D. (Jltendra 
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Kumati, TV: Kudti 

S i KarnataJca close up from EasL 

(A-P. Pacmacha) 
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